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PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
IS ONE OF THE LEADING COACHING INSTITUTIONS FOR 


ALL ARMY 
AND RAF EXAMINATIONS 


The following Authentic Results speak for themselves :— 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 1936. 





Army Staff College, Promotion and Passing-out Examinations. 
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ARMY EXAMINATION SUCCESSES: 1933—1936. 
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OFFICERS’ VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


There is always a niche in civil life for the energetic officer who is 
willing to undergo vocational training on or before retirement, thus 
adding specialist knowledge to the powers of leadership and organiza- 
tion acquired during his service. 

If the business you propose to enter requires a knowledge of 
Company Management, Industrial Administration, Business Or- 
ganization, Secretarial Work or Accountancy, Pitman Correspondence 
College can assist you with expert training. 

Advice will readily be given as to the most suitable course for 


your requirements. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


293, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.r. 
WHEREVER YOU ARE STATIONED, WE CAN HELP YOU. 
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FAMOUS FIGURES 


FRED ARCHER—Greatest of all Jockeys rode an astounding number 
of winners from 1876 to the year of his death in 1886, including 
five victories in the Derby, four in the Oaks and six in the St. Leger. 
He had wonderful intuition and d d nerve and confidence. 













Player's No. 3 is another figure easily 
remembered because of its merits, repre- 
senting as it does, a Cigarette of delightful 
mellowness and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so necessary for A 
complete enjoyment by the critical smoker. 
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with protective 
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ARMY & R.A.F. 
EXAMINATIONS 


O matter where you are stationed, the Metropolitan 
Services College can be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to you in your preparation. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 
The Acid Test of Tutorial Efficiency 
Army Promotion: Over 16,500 PassEs in the several Sub-heads 


during the last 10 years and MorRE SPECIAL CERTIFICATES at 
the last 16 Examinations than ALL other Candidates. 
Staff College (Camberley and Quetta): Two-Tuirps of the 
ToTAL PassEs at the examinations held during 1932-36. 
R.A.F. Staff College Qualifying, 1936: AL the R.A.F. Officers 
coached by the Metropolitan Services College PASSED. 
S.S.O. Examination Nov., 1936: ONE-THIRD of the TOTAL 
SUCCESSES were obtained by M.S.C. Candidates. 


Write TO-DAY for a copy of the College latest ‘Army Prospectus” 
or “R.A.F. Prospectus,’’ gratis on request to Dept. M4, 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS ENGLAND 























Teak Garden Furniture 


BEAUT I EU4: SERVICEABES ENDURING 




























































































48 poge tiiustreted Chnatiget 
Post Free on applicetion to — 
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EXPERT CLEANING AND RESTORING OF 


OIL PAINTINGS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FREE 


FREDK B. DANIELL & SON 


32 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1827 


Patrons : The Royal United Service Institution and other important 
Public Societies, Private Collectors, and Regimental Messes. 








STAFF COLLEGE — BOOKS — 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


coon 12, uatone™ |) Hugh Rees Ltd. 


AND 
Colonel J. E. TURNER, 


C.M.G., D.S.0., M.A. (Hon.), Military, Naval and 
CAMBERLEY HOUSE, PORTESBERY RD., , 

CAMOMALEY, SURESY. General Booksellers, 

ALL OBLIGATORY SUBJECTS. Stationers & Publishers 


Prospectus on application. 


Telegrams - - Turvir, CAMBERLEY 5& 7 REGENT STREET, $.W.1 


Telephone - - - CaMBERLEY 851 

















THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH. 


(FOUNDED 1910) 





Patron: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 





THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY : 


To enco' research into nautical antiquities, into matters relating to sea- 
faring and p-building in all ages and among all nations, into the language 
and customs of the sea, and into other subjects of nautical interest. 


The Society has —— a Monument to the Van de Veldes in St. James’s, 
Piccadilly; raised £107,000 to save Nelson’s Flagship and has superintended the 
restoration of H.M.8. “ “ VICTORY ” to ber appearance at Trafalgar; paved the way 
to the establishment of a National Maritime Museum at Greenwich and a Victory 
Museum at Portsmouth; organised Exhibiticns of Nelson Relics and Naval Prints, 
ete. at the Guildhall, Whitechapel, Flymouth, Birkenhead and Hull; and issued 
sundry periodical publications dealing with Nautical Archeology, including a 
a mt, of official plans (ten in number) for building a model of H.M.S. 





The annual seioeeiaten of. one guinea entitles members to receive admission 
tickets to H.M.S. “ Victory,” “The Mariner's Mirror” (an illustrated quarterly 
journal of over 100 pages), the Annual Report (100-200 pp. illustrated); to attend 
the Annual Meetings, which have been held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Trinity House and the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and the 
Annual conn a ich have been held at the gy merge) Clothworkers’, Salters’ 
and Dra lis and have dealt with “The G t Harry,” Primitive Craft, 
Samuel ya Gensanl Craft, Harrison's ihnenatemmenes: and Flags in Marine Art. 


For particulars of membership apply to— 


THE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH, S.E.10 
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Published under the authority of the Army Council, under the direction of Lieut.-General 
eg y DEN-POWELL, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Dy LL.D., Field-Marshal Sir 
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Brigadier E. F. NORTON, D.S.O., M.C., and Major-General T. T. PITMAN. C.B., "C.M. G., 
(Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, Price 5s. net. 
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CONTENTS. 


Two Cavalry Episodes in the Palestine Campaign, 1917-1918. Part lll. (Map.) By General 
Sir George De S. Barrow, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. A Forgotten Charge—The British Cavalry 
at Laffelt. (Map.) By Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.O. British Cavalry in Europ® 
in the Times of Weilington. By Thistle. Cavalry Battle Honours. The Peninsula War- 
By Major T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. The Lance. (lilustrated.) By Lieut.-Colonel 
B. G. Baker, D.S.O., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. The Army, The Officer and The Horse. By 
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REPAIRS TO REGIMENTAL COLOURS 


The Royal United Service Institution 

can undertake Repairs to Regimental 

Colours, Standards, Banners, etc., by 
skilled workers. 


ESTIMATES AND EXPERT ADVICE CAN BE GIVEN. 











Printing Problems cease to be 
Problems if you consult 


J.J. KELIHER & CO. LTD. 


CREATIVE PRINTERS 


Ill KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2  Priters 


"PHONE HOP 004! R.U,S.I. 
JOURNAL 

















SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 


benefit of the Services. 
THE N.A.A.F.I. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but is strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


JIMMY’S 
(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 
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Telegraphic Address: “‘Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 





STUDIES 


(University of London) 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES 
Courses in the following and many other languages are provided by the 
School for the special requirements of the Navy, Army and Air Force :— 
Indian Languages, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hausa, Swahili. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, VANDON HOUSE, 


Telephone: Whitehall 4735. 


VANDON STREET, S.W.1 








RUSSIAN SCHOOLMASTER 
Coaches for Army Russian 
Interpretership Exams. 

T. ROMANOFF, 

58, Argyle Road, West Ealing W.13 
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FRANCIS Epwarbs LTD. 


keep a good stock of 
second-hand NAVAL & 
MILITARY BOOKS, also 
TRAVELS & GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


Catalogues sent post free on application. 


83 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.1 











JOURNAL 
FRONTISPIECES 


Reproductions of some of 

the Coloured Frontispieces 

published in the R.U.S.I. 

JOURNAL, on art paper, 

suitable for framing, can 

be supplied, post free, 
for 6d. each. 








R. MILNE & CO. Ltd. 


ART DEALERS 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
PICTURE RESTORERS 


Specialise in SHOW CASES 
FOR REGIMENTAL COLOURS, 
MEDALS AND RELICS OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION 


41 ALDWYCH, STRAND, W.C.2 
Tel. : Tem. Bar 4870 











PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1922 only one failure in Examination at first attempt, and 
three failures in one sub-head. Some candidates averaged 80—100 


per cent. in various sub-heads. 


ENTRANCE INTO REGULAR ARMY FROM SUPPLEMENTARY 
RESERVE AND TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Several second on the list including 994 per cent. for Imperial Military 
Geography. One pupil failed in 10 years. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. M. MACGREGOR-GREER, 112, Argyle Road, W.13 


Tel.: Perivale 2621 
























































THE VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 


40 mm. (50 Calibre) 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT & ANTI-TANK 
EQUIPMENT ON MOBILE MOUNTING 
WITH SPECIAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT 

CORRECTOR SIGHT 


The gun has a ceiling of 

14,764 feet (4,500 metres) 

and fires at the rate of 
200 r.p.m. 


————————$——— 


VICKERS ARMSTRONGS 


VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, 
LONDON, S.W.| 
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THE INSTITUTION 

The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Office in 
Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom ; a Lecture 
Theatre, where an autumn and winter session of lectures is devoted to subjects of 
current or historical Service interest. The Reading and Smoking Rooms are pro- 
vided with the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 


THE JOURNAL 


The R.U.S.I. JourNAL is published quarterly and sent post free to Members in 
any part of the world. Copies may be purchased by non-members, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MUSEUM 

Situated in the Banqueting Hall of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), with its 
magnificent Rubens ceiling, the R.U.S. Museum is a treasure house of relics and 
mementoes of great victories and renowned warriors. There is also a most valuable 
collection of Uniforms, Medals, Ship, Tank, and Aircraft Models, and models of the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. : 

For Members and their friends, there are private entrances to the Museum from 
the Institution. 

H.M. Forces in uniform are admitted free at the public entrance. 

Admission to the general public is 1s. ; Wednesday and Saturday after Noon, 6d. 
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May, 1937. 
Vice-President. 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force the Viscount Trenchard, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D., has been re-elected a Vice-President of the Institution. 


Chairman of the Council. 
General Sir Felix Ready, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been 
re-elected Chairman of the Council for 1937-38. 


Vice-Chairman of the Council. 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Philip Game, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., has been 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Council for 1937-38. 


Council. 

Following the change in the Bye-Laws, Chapter III, para. 2 (a), passed at the 
Annual General Meeting in March last, whereby the number of military members 
of the Council was reduced and the number of Air Force members increased by 
one, Air Vice-Marshal Sir Philip Game, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., has been 
elected a member in the place of Lieutenant-General Sir C. J. C. Grant, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., who has resigned on taking up an appointment in Scotland. 


Ex-officio Members. 

Vice-Admiral S. R. Bailey, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., has succeeded Vice-Admiral 
Sir R. M. Colvin, K.B.E. C.B., as an ex-officio member of the Council on taking up 
the appointment of President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


Captain W. S..Chalmers, D.S.C., R.N., has succeeded Rear-Admiral B. C. 
Watson, D.S.O., as an ex-officio member of the Council on taking up the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Royal Naval Staff College. 


Assistant Librarian. 

The Council deeply regret to record the death of Paymaster Commander James 
Hogg, R.N., who had been Assistant Librarian of the Institution since that post 
was created in January, 1935. 


They have appointed Captain P. S. M. Wilkinson, late the Wiltshire Regiment, 
to fill this vacancy. 
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New Members. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the months of February and 


March, and up to the 22nd April :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


Captain H. W. C. Hughes, R.N. 

Lieutenant C. E. A. Cree, R.N. 

Lieutenant-Commander D. B. Wyburd, R.N. 

Captain R. C. O’Conor, R.N. 

Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., D.S.O. 

Captain H. Hickling, R.N. 

Major V. G. Clayton, Royal Marines. 

2nd Lieutenant D. B. Drysdale, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant-Commander J. G. Gould, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant P. S. Skelton, R.N. 

Vice-Admiral S. R. Bailey, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lieutenant J. de G. Lamotte, R.N. 

Lieutenant E. D. Norman, R.N. 

Lieutenant-Commander J. Bridgwater-Kitcat, R.N. 
Surgeon-Commander E. Cosman Davis, M.D., C.M., R.N. 
Lieutenant W. J. Van de Kasteel, R.N. 

S. V. Goodall, Esq., C.B., O.B.E., Director of Naval Construction. 
Midshipman F. E. Meynell, R.N. 


ARMY 


Lieutenant T. R. Broughton, The Royal Scots. 

Lieutenant N. St. L. Moore, The Essex Regiment. 

Lieutenant C. R. d’A. Willis, Coldstream Guards. 

Bt. Colonel C. J. D. Lanktree, E.D., Ceylon Army Service Corps. 
Major J. L. Carter, M.C., 4/12th Frontier Force Regiment (Sikhs). 


Lieutenant P. G. F. Young, The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 


Infantry. 
Colonel G. H. Cardew, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lieutenant J. S. Close, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. P. MacClellan, D.S.O., O.B.E., late Royal Artillery. 


Major F. E. A. Manning, M.C., 32nd (7th City of London) A.A. Bn., Royal 


Engineers (T.A.). 
Lieut.-Colonel E. K. Smart, D.S.O., M.C., Australian Staff. 
Captain G. E. B. Mount, Royal Artillery (T.A.). 
Lieutenant L. Clive, Grenadier Guards. 
Lieutenant B. S. Jerome, The York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Major C. R. Bland, late London Rifle Brigade. 
2nd Lieutenant H. S. L. Leveson, Irish Guards. 
2nd Lieutenant M. L. Steele-Perkins, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant C. F. Cox, The South ‘Wales Borderers. 
Captain R. F. Luck, rst King’s Dragoon Guards. 
Lieutenant E. C. Russell, Grenadier Guards. 
Major Sir Alexander Stanier, Bart., M.C., Welsh Guards. 
2nd Lieutenant H. R. G. Brymer, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant A. A. Mains, 9th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 
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Lieut.-Colonel R. L. Argles, R.A.M.C. 

The Reverend L. S. Jackson, M.A., L.Th., Chaplain to the Forces, Territorial 
Army Reserve of Officers. 

2nd Lieutenant C. N. B. Dawson, The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant F. H. G. Higgins, 43rd Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant H. A. Borradaile, The Devonshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant F. H. Howard, The Buffs. 

Lieutenant E. W. Matthews, The King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Lieutenant W. G. H. Pike, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant H. N. Cole, 35th A.A. Battn. Royal Engineers (T.A.). 

Colonel R. C. G. Pollock, I.A. Reserve. 

Lieutenant F. H. Brooke, The Welch Regiment. 

Lieutenant D. J. E. O’Flynn, Royal Tank Corps. 

Lieutenant J. A. Hislop, 2nd Battn. 9th Jat Regiment. 

Major J. Melvin, M.C., M.B., R.A.M.C. (T.A.). 

Captain H. A. Livock, The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant P. W. G. Papillon, The Suffolk Regiment. 

Lieutenant L. T. Shawcross, Royal Corps of Signals. 

2nd Lieutenant G. V. Cartwright, The: Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

F. F. Stokes, late Lieutenant, The Cambridgeshire Regiment (T.). 

Major R. B. Nicholson, O.B.E., M.C., Indian Medical Service (retired). 

Brig.-General W. W. Seymour. 

Lieutenant W. E. Mitchell, 12th Battn. A.M.F. 

Lieutenant R. G. Muir, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Bt. Major C. H. Turner, 13/18th Royal Hussars. 

Captain J. H. Dyas, The Hampshire Regiment. 

Brig.-General R. L. A. Pennington. 

Captain A. D. Wintle, M.C., The Royal Dragoons. 

Captain R. W. Ewbank, Royal Engineers. 

Gentleman Cadet W. B. Drysdale. 

Major S. H. Gallon, 7th Battn. The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers (T.A.). 

Captain W. P. Sweetman, The North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Colonel E. A. Forestier-Walker, late Royal Tank Corps. 

Captain G. B. Bell, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Lieutenant R. Delacombe, The Royal Scots. 

Captain P. A. T. Sneath, Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps. 

Lieutenant J. M. McGill, 9th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 

2nd Lieutenant P. A. Wilkinson, The Royal Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Radice, D.S.O., late The Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Bt. Colonel H. W. H. Tyler, M.C., D.L., T.A. Res. 

Captain R. M. S. Curry, The Devonshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant J. N. Goodwyn, The Welch Regiment. 

Captain M. C. E. Sharp, late The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 

2nd Lieutenant A. M. H. Gregory-Hood, Grenadier Guards. 

Captain E. M. Davies-Jenkins, The Welch Regiment. 

Lieutenant R. M. Tarrant, The Dorsetshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant H. E. Byrde, The Welch Regiment. 

Lieutenant G. R. Chetwynd-Stapylton, The Somerset Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant D. H. Rycroft, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Captain K. E. Savill, The King’s Dragoon Guards. 

Captain R. Younger, 7th Queen’s Own Hussars. 
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2nd Lieutenant J. Baker White, London Rifle Brigade. 

2nd Lieutenant J. W. G. Cocke, B.A., Royal Corps of Signals (T.). 
Lieutenant R. A. Dawson, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant F. D. Pile, Royal Tank Corps. 

Captain S. A. W. Philcox, The London Corps, Signals (T. A.). 
Lieutenant C. A. I. Suther, The Cheshire Regiment. 

Captain G. S. Nangle, 9th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 

Lieutenant R. W. Craddock, The Buffs. 

Captain A. J. R. Hill, Royal Engineers. 

Major A. L. Scaife, M.C., 4th Battn. The Hampshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant A. D. MacConachie, 7th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 

Major S. O. Jones, M.C., The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Captain E. H. Robinson, late Royal Flying Corps. 

Flying Officer A. E. Chatterton, A.A.F. Reserve. 
Flight-Lieutenant J. N. T. Stephenson, R.A.F. 

Wing-Commander G. A. H. Pidcock, R.A.F. 

Flight-Lieutenant C: R. Dunlap, B.Sc., Royal Canadian Air Force. 
Flight-Lieutenant H. A. Constantine, R.A.F. 

Squadron-Leader C. S. Cadell, R.A.F. 

Flight-Lieutenant D. G. Morris, R.A.F. 

Flight-Lieutenant J. B. Altham, R.A.F. 

Flight-Lieutenant J. C. Cunningham, R.A.F. 


CIVILIAN 


Lord Monson, Deputy Lieutenant of Lincolnshire. 
J. C. Kell, Assistant Director of Stores, Admiralty. 


Suspension of Entrance Fee. 

As a temporary measure and especially to enable as large a number of officers 
as possible to avail themselves of the facilities offered by the Institution during the 
period while His Majesty’s Forces are being increased, the Entrance Fee. has been 
suspended. 

Officers of all ranks whose names appear on the current official lists can, therefore, 
join the Institution by paying the annual subscription of {1 5s. only. Membership 
will date from the 1st January. 


Gold Medal Essay (Naval) 1937 
The following subject has been selected :— 
“ Discuss in its widest aspects the strength and composition of the Navy at 
which we should aim to-day.” 
The following essay has been received :— 
“A Sure Shield.” 


Change of Address 

Members are reminded that they are siicsllins for keeping the aes 
imformed of any change of address. Non-receipt of the JouRNAL is almost invariably 
attributable to the fact that the Member has not notified his movements. 
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LIBRARY 


Facilities for Borrowing Books 

The special attention of Members who are paying the comprehensive annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to the fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 

Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of {1 1s. od., must pay an additional 
subscription of 10s. per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 

All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the Institution. 


Rules Governing Return of Books 
The attention of Members is invited to the following Regulations governing 
the retention and return of books :— 

(1) Certain books, for which there is a special demand, must not be retained 
longer than a fortnight after the date of receipt. A notice to this effect 
will be found in the book. 

(2) In the United Kingdom.—Books must normally be returned within 
one month of the date of issue ; but the Librarian is authorized to make 
extensions of one month at a time on application by a Member, up to a 
maximum of three months from the date of issue, if the work is not 

_ required by another Member. 

(3) Stations Abroad.—When books are sent to Members abroad the same 
rules apply as for the United Kingdom, except that “‘ the date of receipt ”’ 
is substituted for ‘‘ the date of issue.” 


N.B.—IN VIEW OF THE ye DEMAND FOR BOOKS FROM THE LENDING 
LIBRARY, IT IS ESSENTIAL THEIR OWN INTERESTS ti. gp MEMBERS Late 
ADHERE ‘STRICTLY TO THE RULES GOVERNING THE RETURN OF BOOKS. 


TO DO SO IS CAUSING MUCH INCONVENIENCE, AND INVOLVING THE INSTITUTION 
UNNECESSARY EXPENSE AND CLERICAL LABOUR. 


JOURNAL 


Gold Medal Essay (Military) 1936—Publication. 
The publication of the Gold Medal Essay for 1936 has unavoidably been deferred 
until the August number of the JouRNAL. 


Notes for Guidance of Contributors. 


The Editor has been asked to publish some notes for the guidance of those 
who desire to offer contributions to the Journat. The following are the principal 
points to which attention is invited :— 

(1) Preference will be given to articles which assist in the ‘‘ promotion and 
advancement of naval and military science and literature ’’ in practical 
form, and which are written with an up-to-date and first-hand knowledge 
of the subject with which they deal. Articles relating to the Royal 
Air Force and to Service aviation are included under this heading. 

(2) Historical articles should point some definite lesson for the present or 

future and not merely recapitulate accounts of episodes of the past. 
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(3) Articles of interest to students of war in all three Services are preferable 
to those of a highly technical nature or of such restricted interest that 
they could only appeal to a very limited number of our readers. 

(4) As a general rule, articles should not exceed 3,000 words in length. 
Apart from considerations of space, experience shows that the short 
article which makes its points concisely is more effective and more 
widely read than one of a long and rambling character. 

(5) Contributions intended for the JourNaL should be addressed to the 
Editor. They should be typed (double spacing), but short articles in 
legible manuscript can be accepted if a typewriter is not available. 

(6) The Editor is authorized to obtain official sanction for the publication 
of articles written by serving officers; it must be clearly understood 
that nothing written by such officers can be accepted for the JoURNAL 
without this sanction being obtained. Army officers should obtain 
permission from their C.O.s for articles to be submitted for publication. 

(7) Except where contributors are good enough to offer articles without 
remuneration, this will be paid at the authorized rates. 

(8) Attention is invited to the note on the first page of each JOURNAL 
regarding authors alone being responsible for their opinions ; also to 
the notice at the head of ‘‘ Correspondence.”’ 


Orders for Supply. 

Subscribers are recommended to place orders for supply of the Journal direct 
with the Royal United Service Institution, thereby obviating delay in delivery. A 
suitable order form can be provided on request. 


MUSEUM 


CORONATION EXHIBITIONS. 
The following Exhibitions have been arranged in connection with the Coronation 
celebrations :— 


IMPERIAL. 

This section includes portraits of our Royal Patrons, Royal gifts to the Museum, 
and relics connected with former Sovereigns ; exhibits and pictures associated with 
great Empire builders and defenders, their voyages, discoveries and battles ; also 
uniforms, badges and buttons of Dominion, Indian, and Colonial Units. 


NAVAL. 
The Coronation Review is reproduced in miniature; every British warship 
present being represented by an accurate scale model. 


MILITARY. 
The new series of dioramas and models, alluded to below, will form the principal 
military feature. 


AIR FORCE. 

A large number of fine scale models of aeroplanes in appropriate settings illustrate 
the development of our Air Forces from the time of the Royal Naval Air Service 
and the Royal Flying Corps in the Great War to the latest types of the present-day 
Royal Air Force. 
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Additions 
(8898) Collection of medals.—Bequeathed. 
(8899) German trench mortar bomb.—Presented by Captain P. L. C. Webster. 
(8900) Colour Sergeant’s tunic, 3rd London Rifles, 1870.—Presented by E. J. 
Stephens. 
(8901) Boatswain’s call, used on board the “ Victory.”—Presented by D. 
McCallum. 
(8902) Helmet, 4th Dragoon Guards, 1834-46.—Presented by Mrs. H. C. 
Littledale. 
(8903) Medals of Colonel F. D. Russell.—Presented by Commander G. D. 
Latham. 
(8904) Volunteer sword belt, slings and sash.—Presented by Mrs. Swaine, 
(8905) Admiral Vernon commemorative medal.—Presented by Mrs. A. H. 
Smyth. 
(8906) Collection of native weapons.—Presented by Mrs. Manley. 
(8907) Gold watch of Rear-Admiral J. Tower (died 1837).—Presented by 
Captain I. B. B. Tower, R.N. 
(8908) Uniform accessories.—Presented by Captain the Marquess of Cambridge. 
(8909) Sabretache, North Derby Yeomanry.—-Presented by H. L. Ellis. 
(8910) Map of St. Helena, 1815.—Presented by Colonel E. F. Gosset. 
(8911) Uniform, 56th Regiment of Foot, 1875.—Presented by Mrs. Rodwell. 
(8912) Uniform and accoutrements, 4th Dragoon Guards, 1910.—Presented by 
Major E. Rickards. 
(8913) Uniform, Bengal Staff Corps, 1855.—Presented by Major E. Rickards. 
(8914) Shabraque and spurs, Queen’s Bays, 1865.—Presented by Captain L. 
Dawson, R.N. 
(8915) Silver Shooting Cup, Bengal Native Infantry.—Presented by Lieut.- 
Colonel G. Oakes. 
(8916) Head-dress and accoutrements, 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, 1850.— 
Presented by Lady Hardinge-Cunynghame. 
(8917) Naval sword, Trafalgar period.—Presented by Miss M. I. Robertson. 
(8918) Basalt teapot commemorating the victories of Admirals Nelson and 
Howe.—Presented by Mrs. E. M. Cox. 
(8919- Collection of dioramas depicting battles in English history.—Presented 
31) by O. Gottstein. 
(8932) Collection of models of engines of war throughout the ages.—Presented 
by O. Gottstein. 
Attendance 


The amount taken for admission during the past two months was :— 


£84 14s. od. in February. 
£116 tos. od in March. 


NEW DIORAMAS AND MODELS 


Through the great generosity of Mr. Otto Gottstein, the Museum has acquired 
an exceptionally fine series of new dioramas and models. These depict the “‘ King’s 
Army and their Arms through the Ages.’ For historical accuracy and beauty of 
execution, it can confidently be said that nothing to equal them has been seen in 
this country before. They are the work of some of the greatest experts in England 


and on the 


the Romans, The Crusaders’ Siege of Acre, The Field of the Cloth of Gold, and Queen 


Continent. The dioramas include scenes representing The Landing of 
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Elizabeth reviewing her Fleet, as well as the battles of Hastings, Cressy, Marston 
Moor, Blenheim, Plassy, Quebec, The Old Guard at Waterloo, Balaclava, and 
Ulundi. 

The series of models trace the development of military weapons from the days 
of the battering ram, siege-tower, catapult, culverin and other early ordnance, up 
to present-day artillery and tanks. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 
EXHIBITIONS FOR SONS OF OFFICERS 

A limited number of Close Exhibitions for the sons of officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, for the sons of officers of the Regular Army and the sons 
of permanent officers of the Royal Air Force, serving and retired, are awarded by 
the Governors thrice yearly. Candidates will be selected on the results of the 
Public School Entrance Examination, and may be required to attend for an inter- 
view at St. Edward’s School, at which additional papers may be set. 

The Exhibitions are of the value of {25 per annum, but may be increased in 
value up to {40 for exceptional candidates. These sums will be deducted from the 
School fees. For further details apply to :— 

The Rev. H. E. Kendall, 
The Warden, 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
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{Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers. 
All communications, except those for perusal by the’ Editor only, 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution. | 


THE KING AND HIS FIGHTING SERVICES 
THE ROYAL NAVY 


IS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI, like his father before him, 
H:: trained to be a naval officer ; moreover, he saw service in 

the principal fleet action of the War. He thus carries on the 
close connection which has existed for centuries between the Throne 
and the Sea Service. 


He was entered on the books of H.M.S. “ Racer,”’ for training as a 
Naval Cadet at the Royal Naval College, Osborne, from 15th January, 
1909. The Times of that date records that Prince Edward and Prince 
Albert came to London from Sandringham with Mr. Hansell and M. Hua 
in attendance. They arrived at the Royal Naval College at 5.15 in the 
evening, where they were received by Captain Christian, in command 
of the College, with whom they dined. 


Prince Edward, now the Duke of Windsor, had entered Osborne 
in May, 1907, five terms ahead of his younger brother. The course 
lasted for four years—six terms each at Osborne and Dartmouth—so 
that the Princes were only together for one term at each establishment. 
Prince Albert passed on from Osborne to Dartmouth on 15th January, 
1911. Captain Hugh Evan-Thomas, afterwards Rear-Admiral Com- 
manding the 5th Battle Squadron at Jutland, was then in command of 
the College. 


His Majesty’s TERM 
There were seventy-five Cadets entered at Osborne at the same time 
as Prince Albert. When the term moved on to Dartmouth, three more 
joined from H.M.S. “‘ Conway ’’—the Mercantile Marine training ship 
1 
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at Liverpool. Sixty-four passed out, one with seniority as Midshipman 
of 15th May, 1913; fifty-eight, including the Prince, from 15th Sep- 
tember, 1913 ; and five from 15th January, 1914. Of these eight were 
killed in action during the War. 


The total of those who are still serving, including some who did not 
pass out until later owing to sickness, is twenty-eight, and is made up of 
eleven Commanders, four Commanders (E), ten Lieutenant-Com- 
manders, two Paymaster-Commanders, and one Wing Commander, 
R.A-F. 


CRUISE IN THE ‘‘ CUMBERLAND ” 


With the other Cadets of his term who left Dartmouth in December, 
1912, the Prince embarked a month later in H.M.S. “‘ Cumberland,” 
Captain (now Admiral Sir) Aubrey C. H. Smith, for the customary six 
months’ training cruise. The “ Cumberland ’’—one of the old “ County ”’ 
class cruisers, visited several ports in the West Indies during the first 
three months of her cruise, and in May, 1913, went on to Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and Newfoundland. Prince Albert landed to visit Ottawa and 
other places of interest in the Dominion, including the Niagara Falls. 
At that time Cadets were required to devote a large part of their time to 
engineering, and the Engineer Commander of the ship was the present 
Engineer Rear-Admiral E. P. St. John Benn, who was first officer of 
that Branch to be appointed a Naval A.D.C. to the King (in 1926). 
Among other officers in the “Cumberland” was the Surgeon, R.N., 
who is now Wing Commander Sir Louis Greig, R.A.F., retired, and an 
Extra Gentleman Usher to His Majesty. 





1 These eight officers were :— 
Hon. H. C. Tennyson. Acting Sub-Lieutenant—lost in H.M.S. “ Viking,” 
29th January, 1916. 
J. S. Kirkland. Sub-Lieutenant—killed at Jutland in H.MLS. ‘‘ Turbulent,” 


31st May, 1916. 

G. L. C. Briggs. Sub-Lieutenant—lost in H.M.S. “ Genista,” 23rd October, 
1916. 

R. Bolingbroke. Sub-Lieutenant—lost in H.M.S. “ Paragon,” 17th March, 
1917. 

R. L. Elgood. Acting Lieutenant—lost in H.M.S. “‘ Vanguard,” oth July, 
1917. 

J. A. Wheatley. Lieutenant )—lost in H.M. Submarine “L.10,” 4th 

L. S. Bontor. Lieutenant October, 1918. 


D. R. Campbell. Lieutenant—lost in C.M.B. No. 71A, 15th October, 1918. 


Another member of the term who died on service was Lieutenant-Commander 
J. D. de M. Leathes, commanding submarine “‘ M.2,” which foundered with all 
hands off West Bay, Portland, on 26th January, 1932. 
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SERVICE AS MIDSHIPMAN 


Prince Albert was rated Midshipman following his return home in 
the ‘‘ Cumberland,” and was one of seven members of his term appointed 
to H.M.S. “ Collingwood ” for service in the Home Fleet. The “ Colling- 
wood ’’—one of the battleships of the early ‘“‘ Dreadnought” class—was 
commanded by Captain (now Admiral) J. C. Ley, with Commander 
(now Vice-Admiral) H. W. Longden as the Executive Officer. She flew 
the flag of Vice-Admiral (now Admiral) the Hon. Sir Stanley Colville, 
in command of the First Battle Squadron. The Chaplain of the ship 
was the Rev. Sidney Lampard Clarke who, like the Prince, transferred 
to the R.A.F. in 1918 and afterwards became Chaplain-in-Chief of that 
Force. 


The Prince joined the “ Collingwood ”’ in the Firth of Forth on 29th 
September, 1913, and he was still in the ship when, on the eve of the 
War, she took her place in the Grand Fleet at Scapa. In September, 
1914, he had an attack of appendicitis and was landed at Aberdeen from 
a hospital ship. An operation was successfully performed, but he did 
not recover his normal health quickly, and his return to the Fleet was 
deferred. Anxious to serve, however, he was appointed from 2nd 
December, 1914, to H.M.S. “‘ President” for duty at the Admiralty, 
and was there at the time of the actions off the Falklands and the 
Dogger Bank. On 12th February, 1915, however, his return to the 
“Collingwood ’”’ was approved. Passing the examination in seamanship, 
he was promoted to Acting Sub-Lieutenant from 15th September, 
1915, and was confirmed in the rank from 15th May, 1916. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


In the Battle of Jutland on 31st May, 1916, the ‘ Collingwood,” 
still commanded by Captain Ley but no longer a flagship, was placed in 
the 5th Division of the Battle Fleet under Admiral Jellicoe, next astern 
of the ‘ Colossus,” flagship of Rear-Admiral E. F. A. Gaunt. The 
Prince’s action station was in one of the 12-in. gun turrets. The ship 
opened fire about 6.30 p.m. at an enemy cruiser at 9,000’yards. ‘‘ From 
time to time after this,” said Captain Ley in his report, “ the flashes of 
the guns of the enemy’s ships beyond the cruiser were observed, but 
insufficiently clearly to lay the director or guns on, and at no time could 
the enemy’s hulls be seen from the fore conning tower or director tower.” 
Although salvoes fell over the “ Collingwood,” and one heavy projectile, 
striking short, ricocheted and burst on striking the water between her 
and the “ Colossus,” she was not struck, in which respect she was more 
fortunate than the flagship of her division. About 7.20 p.m., the 
“Collingwood” heavily engaged an enemy battle cruiser at a range of 
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about 8,000 yards, inflicting severe punishment on her antagonist 
before the latter disappeared behind a destroyer smoke-screen. Torpedo 
attacks were avoided by the use of the helm, the smooth water, said 
Captain Ley, helping his foretop look-outs to distinguish the tracks. Of 
these torpedo attacks on the battle line, he wrote: ‘‘It is obvious to me 
that the fact that all but one missed is principally providential.” 


Prince Albert was among the officers who were commended in the 
despatches of the battle for their conduct in action, and he was promoted 
to Lieutenant with seniority of 15th June, 1916. In the following 
autumn a return of gastric trouble led to his appointment from 21st 
November, 1916, to H.M.S. “ Victory,” for service on the staff of his 
former Admiral, the Hon. Sir Stanley Colville, who had become Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, and he served there until the following 


May. 


RETURN TO THE GRAND FLEET 


On 8th May, 1917, the Prince was able to resume duty afloat, and 
he was appointed to H.M.S. ‘‘ Malaya,’ Captain (now Admiral) the Hon. 
Algernon Boyle, in the 5th Battle Squadron, Grand Fleet. This fine 
ship, one of the “ Queen Elizabeth” class, had been completed in 
February of the previous year as a gift from the Federated Malay States. 
He served in her for six months; but no further action of importance 
occurred to involve the Grand Fleet during this time. The Germans 
had by then resorted to unrestricted submarine warfare and to isolated 
raids on convoys, and their High Seas Fleet, in which serious disorders 
occurred among the ships’ companies in July and August, was kept 


in port. 


APPOINTMENT TO THE RoyAL NAVAL AIR SERVICE 


On 12th November, 1917, Prince Albert joined the Royal Naval Air 
Station at Cranwell, Lincolnshire, which had become the central depot 
and training establishment for the Royal Naval Air Service, for executive 
duties; and from 1st January, 1918, he was borne on the books of 
H.M.S. “ Daedalus’”’ for service at that station. The ‘ Daedalus ”’ 
hulk, formerly the “‘ Thunderbolt,’’ was the nominal parent ship for the 
personnel of certain Naval Air Stations, not only on the East Coast but 
also at Plymouth (Cattewater), Mullion, Tresco (Scilly Isles) and Newlyn. 
Commodore John Luce, C.B., previously in command of the cruiser 
“ Glasgow ” at Coronel and the Falklands, was in command at Cranwell. 


On 1st April, 1918, the Royal Air Force was officially constituted 
and absorbed the Royal Naval Air Service. The Prince was transferred 
to the new Force with the rank of Captain, but retained his naval rank, 
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and his subsequent promotions have been: to Commander,’ 31st 
December, 1920 ; Captain, 30th June, 1925; Rear-Admiral, 3rd June, 
1932 ; Vice-Admiral, 1st January, 1936 ; Admiral, 21st January, 1936 ; 
and Admiral of the Fleet from the date of his Accession, r1th December, 
1936. 

CRUISE TO AUSTRALIA 


In the course of his public service since the War the King, as, Duke 
of York, has been frequently in touch with the Navy. The most 
notable occasion was the mission to Australia and New Zealand which 
he carried out, accompanied by the Duchess of York, now Her Majesty 
the Queen, in 1927. The principal object of the voyage was to 
enable their Royal Highnesses to perform the opening ceremony at the 
official inauguration of the new Commonwealth capital at Canberra. 
They travelled in H.M.S. ‘“ Renown,” Captain (now. Vice-Admiral) 
Norton A. Sulivan. The Executive Officer of the ship was Commander 
(now Captain) N. C. Moore, and the navigating officer Commander Gerald 
Curteis, who as a Captain retired last year on being appointed an Elder 
Brother of Trinity House. 


Leaving Portsmouth on 6th January, the “ Renown’’ proceeded 
West-about via the Panama Canal, calling at Jamaica, and reached 
Auckland towards the end of February. A month was spent in New 
Zealand before going on to Australia. Sydney was reached on 26th 
March, and the Royal party spent two months in Commonwealth terri- 
tory. On the homeward voyage their route took them to. Mauritius 
and through the Suez Canal, Portsmouth being reached on 27th June. 


On this tour the Duke was able to renew his acquaintance with the 
life and work of the Navy. He was also able to see at first hand units 
of the Australian Navy and the New Zealand Division of the Royal 
Navy, neither of which existed when he began his naval service. 


The King’s gracious message to the Royal Navy and other naval 
forces of the Empire, and the reply of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
were published in last quarter’s JOURNAL. 


On 20th May, His Majesty will hoist his flag afloat when he reviews 
his Fleet at the Coronation Review. 


THE ARMY 


The King, as Duke of York, was made a Major-General on 3rd 
June, 1932, prior to which date he did not hold military rank, although 
he was Colonel-in-Chief of several Regiments and Corps. These were : 
11th Hussars, The Somerset Light Infantry, The East Yorkshire 
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Regiment, Royal Army Ordnance Corps, and the Leicestershire 
Yeomanry. At that date he also held the appointment of Personal 
Aide-de-Camp to King George V. Five months later he became 
Colonel, Scots Guards. 


On 21st January, 1936, the date of the Accession of King Edward 
VIII, he was promoted to the rank of General. 


On his accession to the Throne, His Majesty assumed the rank of 
Field-Marshal and the appointment of Colonel-in-Chief of The Life 
Guards, Royal Horse Guards, Royal Regiment of Artillery, Corps of 
Royal Engineers, Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, Scots Guards, 
Irish Guards, Welsh Guards, and of Captain-General, Honourable 
Artillery Company. He continued to hold all appointments as Colonel- 
in-Chief of Regiments and Corps which he had held previously, and 
is also Honorary Colonel 4th Battalion The Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders (T.A.). 


The King’s gracious message to the Army and other Military Forces 
of the Crown, and the reply of the Secretary of State for War were 
published in last quarter’s JOURNAL. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


His Majesty, as Prince Albert, transferred with other officers of the 
Royal Naval Air Service to the newly created Royal Air Force on 
tst April, 1918, when he was appointed Captain R.A.F. at Cranwell. 
Four months later he moved to the Cadet Brigade at Hastings and very 
shortly afterwards to Headquarters of the Independent Air Force, 
France, where he served under Major-General Sir Hugh (now Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force the Viscount) Trenchard until the end of the 
War. 


He remained at Headquarters R.A.F., France, as an S.O. 3 (Air) 
until 18th February, 1919, when he was appointed to the Home Estab- 
lishment, and, a few weeks later, to the Air Ministry. 

On ist August, 1919, Prince Albert was granted a Permanent 
Commission in the Royal Air Force and before the end of the year he 
was promoted to Squadron Leader. It was in that rank that he went 
to Cambridge for his University Course. 


By 24th January, 1921, when he was promoted to Wing Commander, 
he had become Duke of York. Six months later he was promoted 
Group Captain which rank he retained for eleven years before being 
promoted to Air Vice-Marshal on 3rd June, 1932. He became an Air 
Marshal on ist January, 1936, and an Air Chief Marshal on 21st of that 
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month. In June of the same year he was appointed Personal A.D.C. to 
his brother, King Edward VIII. 

His Majesty’s association with flying has been of a practical nature 
since the time when as a young officer he took his pilot’s certificate 
until he flew back to London from Sandringham with his elder brother 
after the death of their father, King George V. He paid a very special 
compliment to the Royal Air Force by wearing his uniform as a Group 
Captain at his marriage on 26th April, 1923, to Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon, now Her Majesty the Queen. 

The King’s gracious message to the Royal Air Force and other Air 
Forces of the Empire, and the reply of the Secretary of State for Air 
were published in last quarter’s JOURNAL. 











THE CROWN AND THE BANQUETING HOUSE 


By Captain E. ALTHAM, C.B., R.N. 


“ There is no building in London, I venture to think, more sentimentally 
and historically connected with the life of the nation.” 


The Rev. CANON EpGAR SHEPPARD. 
Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal—igr1o. 


the Institution enjoys by grace of the Sovereign, and its prede- 
cessors were the scenes of many events directly associated with 
the destiny of the Crown and the course of our national history. 


It was in the first of the six buildings which have borne the same 
name that Cardinal Wolsey was wont to entertain Henry VIII., and it 
is probable that it was at one of these feasts that the Merry Monarch 
first met Anne Boleyn. Here, too, Anne came for her coronation 
banquet after Wolsey’s York Place had been surrendered to his exacting 
Master and become Whitehall Palace.1 Through that meeting and 
union, England secured in Anne’s daughter Elizabeth, a Queen whose 
reign will always be remembered for the virility which inspired her 
people and for the love of adventure of her seamen which laid the 
foundations of Empire. 

The first three banqueting houses, the last of which remained stand- 
ing up to twenty years after the accession of Elizabeth, were compara- 
tively temporary structures of lath, plaster and canvas. But, in 1581, 
a fourth building was erected: a much more important affair costing 
seventeen hundred pounds. It was made in the “ manner and form of a 
long square, three hundred, thirty and two feet in measure; about 
thirty principals made of great masts, being forty foot in length a-piece, 
standing upright ; between every one of these masts, ten feet asunder 


"Tite Banqueting House of old Whitehall Palace, the use of which 





1 “ You must no more call it York Place, that’s past ; 
For since the Cardinal fell, that title’s lost. 
’Tis now the King’s and called Whitehall.” 
Henry VIII, Act IV, Sc. 1. 
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or more. - The walls of this house were closed with canvas, and painted 
all the outsides of the same most artificially with a work called rustic, 
much like stone. This house has two hundred, ninety and two lights of 
glass. The sides within the same house were made with ten heights of 
degrees for people to stand upon, and in the top of this house was 
wrought cunningly, upon canvas, works of ivy and holly with pendants 
made of wicker rods, garnished with bay, ivy, and all manner of strange 
flowers garnished with spangles of gold, as also beautiful with hanging 
toscans made of holly and ivy, with all manner of strange fruits, as 
pomegranates, oranges, pompions, cucumbers, grapes, with such other 
like, spangled with gold, and most richly hanged. Betwixt these works. 
of bays and ivy were great spaces of canvas, which was most cunningly 
painted: the clouds with stars, the sunne and sunbeams with diverse 
other cotes of sundry sorts belonging to the Queen’s Majesty, most 
richly garnished with gold.” 4 


This highly decorated edifice was completed in 1581 in readiness for 
the reception of the Commissioners sent from France to propose the 
marriage to Elizabeth of the French Prince, Francois de Valois, Duc d’ 
Alencon and Anjou.?- But, after much feminine versatility, this project, 
which might have changed the whole succession of the Crown and had 
other far-reaching consequences, came to nought. The building was 
subsequently used for meetings of the Queen’s Council and for Court 
revels. 


With the accession of James I in 1603, the scenes in the banqueting 
house became exceedingly lively. The new Monarch, besides his less. 
reputable interests and tastes, was a great patron of the drama, and 
Shakespeare particularly enjoyed his favour. That playwright and his 
company were seen on a number of occasions at Whitehall Palace, and 
the first performance of “‘ Othello ” was given there. It seems probable 
that the banqueting house was used on these occasions. In the 
‘“‘ Accompte of the office of the Reuelles of this whole yeres charge in 
anno 1604 untell the last of Octobar, 1605 ’’ appears an entry :— 


The Plaiers. Hallamas Day being the First The Poets 
By the Kings of November. A play in the wch mayd 
Ma“ plaiers. Banketinge house att Whithall the plaies. 

called The Moon of Venis. Shaxberd. 


In this same year, 1604, the King’s infant son, who was to become 
Charles I, was created’ Duke of York and made a Knight of the Bath. 





1 Quoted in “ The Story of Old Whitehall,” by Austin Brereton. 
* He was the third and youngest brother of Henry III of France, and heir 
presumptive. 
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Although only four years old, these ceremonies were conducted with 
much formality : a sword was girded at the side of the small Prince, a 
coronet of gold placed on his head, while his baby hand was persuaded 
to grip a golden staff. He was carried in the arms of Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Lord High Admiral of the fleets which defeated the Armada, 
and now Lord Chamberlain. This great occasion was signified by a 
public dinner followed by ‘“ the Queen’s Maske” in the banqueting 
house. In a letter by Sir Dudley Carleton to Sir Ralph Winwood,’ 
describing the scene, the writer refers to “‘ a great engine at the lower 
end of the room which had motion, and in it were the images of sea- 
horses, with other terrible fishes, which were ridden by Moors.”’ But 
evidently scenic effects were not up to present day standards, for he 
adds ‘‘ the indecorum was, that there was all fish and no water.”” Never- 
theless the evening was evidently a riotous success, for “ the night’s 
work was concluded with a banquet in the great chamber which was so 
furiously assaulted that down went table and tressels before one bit was 
touched.”’ 

This banqueting house was a quarter of a century old and evidently 
beginning to show signs of collapse when, in 1605, James ordered it to 
be replaced by a larger and more permanent building ; it was finished 
within two years of being started, and opened in January, 1608, with 
Ben Jonson’s “‘ Maske of Beauty,” in which Queen Anne, the Royal 
Consort, herself took part. But this, the fifth banqueting house, has a 
special claim to a place in our national history, for it was here that, on 
27th December, 1612, the betrothal ceremony of Princess Elizabeth took 
place, and it is from her that the present Royal House is descended. In 
the presence of the King in State and the entire Court, James I’s only 
surviving daughter was affianced to Frederick the Fifth, Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria and Silesia, and Elector, Cup-bearer and 
High Steward of the Empire—to give him his full titles. Jesse remarks 
that he was “ a man of handsome, though melancholy, countenance .. . 
as unworthy of such a wife as James of such a daughter.” 


This banqueting house, too, must have been the scene of many 
of the subsequent wedding festivities. The ceremony was performed 
with great splendour on 14th February, 1613. The bride, we read, was 
arrayed in white, her long hair falling in full length down her back. 
She wore a crown of pure gold, ornamented with pearls and diamonds ; 
and she was accompanied by twelve young ladies, also in white and so 
adorned with jewels that her progress looked like “a milky way.” 
During the subsequent festivities, the Court and guests were entertained 
by the performance, probably in the banqueting house, of a number of 





1 “The Story of Whitehall,” p. 44. 
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Shakespeare’s plays, although by now the bard himself had retired to 
Stratford-on-Avon. It is sad to think that no better fate awaited this 
beautiful and high-spirited princess, the central figure of all these rejoic- 
ings and celebrations, than that she should have become the unhappy 
“Winter Queen ”’ of Bohemia. It must have been a sad old woman 
who returned to Whitehall nearly fifty years later to live on a pension 
grudgingly provided by Charles II, only to die less than a year after- 
wards. It might have been some consolation to her to have known that 
through her daughter Sophia, eleventh of her thirteen children, she 
would have a grandson, George I, who would restore her line to the 
throne ; and it is seemly that the last resting place of this ancestress 
of the House of Windsor should be Westminster Abbey. 


But much history was to be made even before the House of Hanover 
succeeded the House of Stuart, and many of its most dramatic pages 
relate to events in Whitehall Palace and in the existing Banqueting 
House. A fire broke out in the early morning of 12th January, 1619, 
which destroyed the fifth banqueting house and raged through the 
adjacent buildings. James I, viewing the ruins, conceived the idea 
of a new palace to be designed on a scale which would be a fitting 
setting for his somewhat extravagant notions of regal splendour. He 
made a wise choice in his architect. The surveyor-general of royal 
buildings at that time was Inigo Jones, and it was a noble pile indeed 
which he conceived for the new Palace of Whitehall.1 But funds were 
lacking for such an ambitious project, and in the end only one small 
section of it was completed. Inigo Jones has left his mark in several 
places in and around London, notably in the beautiful Queen’s House 
at the foot of Greenwich Park—now the centre block of the National 
Maritime Museum ; yet few will deny that in its stately dignity and 
beautiful proportions the sixth and last Banqueting House is his master- 
piece.2 Although not really complete, its opening was inaugurated by 
a royal banquet on St. George’s Day, 1621. 


Four years later, Charles I succeeded to the throne, little thinking 
how closely this, the grandest building in his straggling palace, would 
be linked with his fate and the destiny of the Crown. With the advent 
of this ‘‘ temperate, chaste, and serious’ Monarch the wild revels— 
to give them a mild name—which were staged in the Banqueting Hall 
in his father’s time, gave place to more seemly pleasures ; yet it lost 





1 The original designs are in Worcester College, Oxford; and there is a small 
picture in the R.U.S. Museum showing how the palace would have appeared. 

* Readers are referred to the Centenary Number of the JouRNAL—May, 1931, 
Pp. 247 et seqg.—where they will find an account of the design and building of the 
Banqueting House by Mr. Edward Fraser. 
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nothing in the magnificence of the entertainments, for the new King 
inherited a love of painting, poetry and music, with all of which he 
coloured his generous hospitality. It was he who called in Rubens to 
paint the gorgeous ceiling. Vandyck designed a series of pictures 
representing the ‘‘ History of the Order of the Garter,’”’ which he pro- 
posed to paint on the walls ; but Charles wished this idea to be carried 
out in tapestries, only to find that the cost was prohibitive. 


The second of the Stuart kings has often been regarded as a man 
of mild if not of weak character, but, though his marriage with Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of the King of France, was essentially a diplomatic 
affair, he did not hesitate to take drastic action when, only a year later, 
her French hangers-on started to cause trouble. Locking his Queen 
alone in his own apartments, he cleared out the foreign bishop, a 
numerous body of other clergy and her servants—men and women, 
young and old. The bishop “stood much upon it,” but took his de- 
parture without further demur on being told that “ England would find 
force enough to convey him hence.” 

Charles I had inherited a bad legacy in the reluctance of the people 
and Parliament to vote money to maintain the Navy—largely the 
outcome of the pacifism of his father, who thought to keep his country’s 
enemies at artm’s length by negotiations, intrigues, and diplomacy, 
but without the backing of a strong fleet. He sought to make good this 
deficiency, to overrule Parliament and to extract Ship Money from his 
unwilling subjects ; but faction and religious strife ending in civil war 
brought matters to a climax, and ultimately, after a mockery of justice 
before a “ high court’’ in Westminster Hall, he was condemned to 
death. No more tragic drama has ever been enacted in London than 
that which began with the little procession through the Banqueting 
Hall and ended with the cruel execution on the scaffold erected against 
the outside wall. With quiet dignity, this victim of political fears, 
rather than of his people’s enmity, went to meet hisend. “Is my hair 
well? ’’ he asks his executioner, and is told to brush it back by the 
masked figure. Handing his “ George”? to Bishop Juxon, he. utters 
that mysterious word “‘ Remember’; with his head on the block, he 
stays the menacing axe with his calm ‘‘ Wait for the sign,” and soon 
afterwards himself gives the signal which deprives the nation of a 
Sovereign for eleven years. 

There have been many conflicts for the Throne of England between 
the adherents of one claimant or another in different parts of these 
islands, but the instinctive desire for a monarchy has always been 





1 The jewelled pendant of St. George and the Dragon worn by Knights of the 
Garter. 
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deep-rooted and abiding in our people. It revived even during the 
regime of the Protectorate, and it was in the Banqueting House on 
11th April, 1658, that the runt of a Parliament by a ‘‘ Humble Petition 
and Advice’’ offered the Crown to Cromwell, requesting him “ to 
consent to assume the title of King as a name known by the Law.”’* 
Three weeks later, the Protector, having consulted his Generals and 
found that the proposal was distasteful to the Army, summoned the 
same deputation to the Banqueting House and there formally declined 
the offer. 


Two years later this royal building came into its own again. Charles 
II, having made his State entry into London, entered the Banqueting 
House, and there received the Address of Loyalty and Welcome which 
proclaimed him King. Here, too, he revived the St. George’s Day 
banquets of the Order of the Garter. Once more the Hall was the scene 
of lively entertainments, for Charles II inherited his grandfather’s love 
of revelry to the full. But a longer perspective has shown him to have 
been something far better than the mere wilful profligate he has so 
often been depicted. He proved himself an able diplomat in dealing 
with foreign affairs and a courageous ruler of his people, determined 
to govern according to his own lights and intolerant of undue parlia- 
mentary interference ; thereby he restored something of the spirit of 
Henry VIII or Elizabeth to the monarchy. Amongst his many pre- 
occupations, naval architecture, chemistry, and machinery were special 
interests. 


James II is believed to have left his mark on the Banqueting House 
in the shape of the large weathercock at the North end of the roof. 
Originally this had a cross at the top, but it was subsequently removed. 
Report has it that the last of the Stuart Kings watched the vane from 
his own apartments during the critical autumn of 1688 to see whether 
the wind was “ Protestant or Popish.” Evidently this and other omens 
were unfavourable, for at three in the morning of 11th December he 
“stole away from Whitehall by the Privy Stairs,” casting the Great Seal 
into the river.? 


Once again, and for the last time, the Banqueting Hall was the scene 
of a ceremony which brought about a change in the Monarchy. On 
13th February, 1689, a Grand Convention of the Lords and Commons 
assembled there to offer the Crown to William and Mary, Prince and 
Princess of Orange, who were proclaimed King and Queen the next day. 

With the inauguration of the new reign, Whitehall Palace practically 





1 A crown was actually made for Cromwell and adorned with jewels from the 
regalia ; but the only time he wore it was at his funeral. 
* It was recovered and restored to the Government. 
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ceased to be a royal residence as the King found it did not suit his health 
to live there. He was ill in bed in Kensington Palace when he learnt 
that a fire was raging round the Banqueting House. Sir Christopher 
Wren, responding to frequent messages sent by the King, collected some 
masons and bricked up the great South window 1 through which the 
flames were threatening to enter the Hall. The Banqueting House was 
saved, but practically the whole of the rest of the Palace of Whitehall 
was destroyed. It seemed as if the hand of destiny had descended and 
blotted out for ever that historic setting, leaving only one, the most 
noble building, as a sort of memorial of all the pomp and circumstance, 
the dramas and tragedies, the revelry and romances which had attended 
the coming and going of each succeeding Sovereign through the rugged 
times of Henry VIII, the spacious days of Elizabeth, and the uncertain 
rule of the Stuarts. 


From now onwards, the Banqueting House was devoted to peaceful 
purposes, and for nearly two centuries it was used asa chapel. In 1724, 
by order of George I, it became known as “ The Chapel Royal of White- 
hall.” Fortunately for our Institution, it was never’ consecrated or 
dedicated, so there were no difficulties when, in 1890, the Commissioners 
of the Chapels Royal sought permission to discontinue it as a place of 
worship, and Queen Victoria graciously consented to give the use of the 
building to our Council. What could be more appropriate than that 
this landmark of so much national history should be dedicated to the 
housing of naval and military treasures commemorating the services 
rendered by the fighting forces to the Crown. 





1 This window is now enclosed within the top landing of the Institution building, 
and the marks of fire are still clearly visible on the supporting pillars as they are 
on some of the external walls. 
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ROYAL NAVAL REVIEWS AT SPITHEAD 


By REAR-ADMIRAL D. ARNOLD-ForsTER, C.M.G. 


T “Kin only precedents for a Coronation Naval Review are those of 
King Edward VII and King George V. But since the time when 
Henry VIII built a “ Royal Navy,” many of our Sovereigns 

have reviewed the fleet, and as Henry VII had already selected Ports- 

mouth Harbour for the site of a Royal dockyard, the convenient road- 
stead at Spithead was chosen for most of these displays. 


Much of the ceremonial observed at reviews with regard to flags, 
command, and salutes owes its origin to Charles II. By this date the 
fleet was organized in squadrons—“ centre,’ “van,” and “ rear,’’ 
wearing flags and colours—red, white, and blue, respectively, This led 
to the institution of Admirals of the Red ranking above corresponding 
grades of the White because the Commander-in-Chief’s station was in 
the centre, Admirals of the White above those of the Blue because the 
van was a more honourable position than the rear. 4 

The first Royal review to be generally reported was held by George 
III, whose many friendly visits to the fleet enabled him to enjoy plenty 
of sailing and fresh sea air, and to exercise his prerogative in the bestowal 
of promotion and rewards. When in July, 1773, he paid a four days 
visit to Portsmouth to inspect the dockyard and fortifications and 
review the fleet, “‘ great preparations had been made for that un- 
precedented event.”” That fleet and many of its officers had won 
renown in the Seven Years War; but subsequently the King’s well- 
meaning attempts to run things himself had led to inefficiency and 
corruption in Government departments. The ships assembled at 
Spithead, their sides enlivened with a lick of paint and varnish, their 
elaborate figureheads and embellishments on stern and quarter galleries 
furbished up, looked smart and efficient. Actually, some of them had 
rotten below-water timbers and many were full of defects due to years 
of dockyard neglect. 

The King arrived from Kew early, and was saluted by a triple 
discharge of cannon on the ramparts on entering the Land Port gate. 
After official receptions, the Royal party, conducted by the First Lord 





1 The history of Admirals’ flags is rather complicated and involved. It is 
described in detail in British Flags by W. G. Perrin.—Ep1ror. 
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of the Admiralty, proceeded to the dockyard landing place, where the 
Admirals and all the Captains of the fleet were assembled, their barges 
waiting to escort the King’s and Admiralty barges to Spithead. These 
officers, whose gold-braided tricorne hats showed off their neat tie-wigs, 
wore gold-frogged blue coats faced with white. This was the uniform 
prescribed by George II in 1748, and is reputed to have been copied 
from a habit worn by the Duchess of Bedford when riding in the Park.* 
The seamen in the boats provided other splashes of colour, for the 
Admirals and Captains had dressed their barges’ crews in fancy colours 
of their own. The Captain of the Royal Yacht steering the King’s 
barge and the procession of boats, all flying their flags and pendants, 
rowed out to Spithead where the King boarded the flagship “‘ Barfleur,”’ 
already cleared for action. The guns’ crews were dressed in the pre- 
vailing nautical fashion : their hair longish with ringlets ; all wore short 
blue jackets, some with white waistcoats and loose-tied scarves ; some 
were in buff knee petticoats with stockings, others in knee breeches or 
loose ankle length trousers ; there were felt hats with crowns of varying 
height and shape, a few with a badge—flat front and back, and shaped 
to a point on top. After inspecting the quarters, the King went aft to 
the cabin, and at 3.30 p.m., “‘ sat down to a table of thirty covers ”’ with 
officers of high rank, the Royal health being drunk to a salute of twenty- 
one guns. After pulling round the lines with his escort of Captains, 
being cheered and saluted with twenty-one guns from each ship he 
passed, he boarded the Royal Yacht ‘‘ Augusta,” a ship-rigged sloop, 
and sailed up harbour. Early each morning, the King inspected some 
military work or naval establishment. Each day he dined on board the 
“ Barfleur ” at Spithead, the programme being varied by cruises in the 
“ Augusta.”’”. On the fourth day, the Royal Yacht led the Blue division 
of the fleet to Sandown Bay. There was a stiff beat back, after which 
the Blue division proceeded to Plymouth and the ‘“‘ Augusta ” anchored 
off Southsea Castle. Here all Captains and Lieutenants at Spithead 
were received by the King and kissed his hand, whilst the land forces 
fired a feu-de-jove and a triple discharge of cannon. During the visit, 
Vice-Admiral Pye was promoted to Admiral of the Blue, and Lord 
Edgecumbe to Vice-Admiral of the Blue, several officers were knighted 
and a number of Lieutenants and Commanders promoted. Before 
leaving, the King ordered sums of money to be distributed to dockyard 
labourers, the companies of the “‘ Barfleur’”’ and “ Augusta,” and his 
barge’s crew. 


After the Treaty of Paris, a naval display was organized for the 





1 The original patterns for this uniform, presented by the Admiralty, are in 
the R.U.S. Museum. 
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Allied Sovereigns, who wished to see ‘“‘ the tremendous naval armaments 
which had swept from the ocean the fleets of France and Spain and 
secured to Britain the domain of the sea.”” The review was held in April, 
1814, by the Prince Regent, the King of Prussia and Emperor of Russia 
with their families being accommodated at Portsmouth. There was a 
procession of barges to Spithead on the same lines as in 1773, the Regent 
flying his standard and having on either quarter another barge manned 
by Kings’ watermen in red livery and gold laced caps, flying the Royal 
standards of Prussia and Russia. At Spithead lay fifteen ships of the 
line and thirty-one frigates and sloops, all veterans of the war, rows of 
open red-lipped gunports showing up the brightly varnished yellow 
strakes on their black sides. Black yards, white-edged with neatly 
furled sails, cut sharply across the yellow and bare greased spars of their 
masts. Every ship carried the spanker gaff and boom on the mizzen, 
instead of the old-fashioned lateen yard of most of the ships at the 1773 
review. When the Royal barges passed between the lines, the cere- 
monial included ‘‘ manning yards”’ and a forty-two gun salute. On 
board the “‘Impregnable” each Sovereign was called for in turn to be 
cheered by the boatloads of sightseers swarming around. Next day the 
Royalties embarked in the Royal Yacht, “ Royal Sovereign.’’ The 
line-of-battle ships and frigates stood out to sea, the Royal Yacht 
leading. Trailing astern were “some two hundred craft of every 
description.” At 5 p.m. the fleet hove to in order to transfer the Royal 
Yacht’s party to the flagship for refreshment. Beating back to Spithead, 
the fleet carried out battle manceuvres by signal “with amazing 
accuracy, with much firing of guns to add to the effect. 

In 1842, Queen Victoria with Prince Albert visited Portsmouth when 
a ‘ Grand Naval Review was held in their honour.’ The young Royal 
couple were received by Sir Edward Codrington and were shown round 
his flagship, the “‘ St. Vincent,” and the new three-decker ‘‘ Queen.”’ 
Except that their sides were striped with white and yards were yellow, 
these ships differed little from those of the three earlier reigns. And 
though there was-little difference in the character of their officers and 
men, there were changes in their appearance which the venerable Duke 
of Wellington, who was present on behalf of the Government, could have 
specified. He could remember the Captains taking to epaulettes with 
their new tail coats when Nelson held that rank ; these officers all had 
epaulettes, and wore thei: cocked hats fore and aft instead of athwart- 
ships. The queue had disappeared, and neat white breeches, stockings 
and buckled shoes had been discarded for gold-laced trousers and pumps. 
The seamen, with jackets, blue white-taped collars and black silk 
scarves, baggy trousers and beribboned straw hats, were hardly in 
uniform to the military eye; but they looked less piratical than did 
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Nelson’s Jack Tars in their pork-pie hats, with their flaming waistcoats, 
loud check shirts and blue and white striped pants. Old hands present 
had once been proud of their pigtails, but now all wore “love-locks”’ 
instead. When the “St. Vincent ”’ piped to dinner, the Royal party 
went round her mess decks. Stopping at the mess abreast the main- 
mast, the Queen suddenly said she wanted to taste the grog, there and 
then. A mess basin was immediately filled from the nearest grog can 
and presented to her by Captain Rich, on bended knee. She took several 
sips and said it was good. This impromptu event hugely delighted the 
men, who gave her three hearty cheers and drank to her with “ Her 
Majesty’s health, God bless her ! ”’ 


In June, 1845, when the Queen inspected the Experimental 
Squadron, formed to test rates of sailing, she used her new yacht, the 
“ Victoria and Albert,”’ first of the two paddlers of that name. The 
Admiralty attended in their steam yacht “ Black Eagle.’’ Scores of 
sailing yachts, including schooners and cutters of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, were present. Sightseers were brought in three Southampton 
steamers, one big party in an Orient liner. There were eight line-of- 
battle ships, of which Her Majesty visited the flagship “ St. Vincent,” 
(120), the “ Trafalgar,”’ (120), and the “‘ Albion,” (go), whose ‘‘ splendid 
fittings ’’ she greatly admired. The ‘‘ Superb” was then ordered to 
weigh whilst the rest carried out sail drill at anchor, and Rear-Admiral 
Parker transferred his blue flag to the mizzen of that ship. From the 
paddle-box of the Royal Yacht, the Queen watched the “ Trafalgar’s ”’ 
men run aloft “with feline agility.” Sails were let fall, sheeted home 
and hoisted, topsails reefed, double and treble reefed, ‘‘ with astonishing 
celerity.”” Meanwhile, the “ Superb ’’ was under way and soon running 
under all plain sail, followed by the Yacht. On the latter coming up, 
starboard stunsails were set. The wind freshening beyond the Nab, the 
““ Superb ”’ was obliged to shorten sail, and the Royal Yacht returned to 
Cowes. Never again was there a Royal review of sailing ships pure and 
simple. The same year when the Queen again inspected the squadron it 
included the new screw sloop “Rattler,” which had pulled over the 
paddle-sloop “ Alecto”’ in a fair tug-of-war—a portent of an era of 
change in warship design and the art of naval warfare. 


On 11th August, 1853, when war with Russia was imminent, the 
Queen and Prince Albert held a Naval Review which was particularly 
notable because it marked two important stages in scientific progress : at 
Spithead there was gathered a fleet which included screw ships-of-the- 
line and paddlers, while ashore for the first time visitors were brought to 
witness a Naval Review by train. The paddle Yacht, “ Victoria and 
Albert,”’ which had superseded the “‘ Royal George ’’—the last of the sail- 
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ing Royal Yachts,1 conveyed the royal party out to the anchorage. On 
arrival they went on board the steam line-of-battle ship ‘‘ Duke of 
Wellington,” flagship of Sir Thomas Cochrane, Commander-in-Chief of 
Portsmouth and Vice-Admiral of the Red. At the head of the other line 
was the “ Agamemnon,” another steamer, flying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Cory, Rear-Admiral of the Blue.. The board of Admiralty were 
accommodated in the paddle yacht “ Black Eagle.’’*? Having completed 
their inspections, the Queen and Prince Consort re-embarked in the 
Royal Yacht which then led the fleet to sea. Outside the Nab an 
“enemy fleet’ consisting of the three great sailing ships-of-the-line 
“Prince Regent,” ‘Queen’ and ‘‘ London” under Rear-Admiral 
Fanshawe, was engaged by the steamers. This was followed by a race 
back to Spithead ‘‘ the screw ships making their way through the crowds 
of yachts, whilst far astern under a press of sail came the sailing ships.” 


Even more spectacular was the review of 1856, in recognition of the 
Navy’s services in the Russian War. At Spithead were twenty-four 
line-of-battle ships—three only without engines, nineteen screw frigates, 
and eighteen single-decked, barque-rigged paddlers. Off Monckton 
lay the grey mortar vessels. Off Southsea Castle were four iron- 
clad floating batteries of 1,500 tons, designed to keep out Russian 
shell and whose presence spelt the doom of our wood-built Navy. 
Cheery crowds of bearded liberty men were landed from the fleet 
each day. Over a hundred gunboats “ puffing about like locomotive 
engines with whisps of white steam trailing from their funnels,” 
produced a striking effect. The Queen used her new 17-knot Yacht 
with shining black hull, yellow paddle-boxes and funnels, and tall 
tapered masts, which graced all later reviews in her reign. She was 
followed by the smaller Royal and Admiralty yachts and some steam 
frigates carrying members of Parliament and distinguished official 
guests. Led by the Royal Yacht, the fleet in two columns steamed out 
to the Nab, wheeled round two mark vessels at anchor, and returned to 
Spithead. Then came a furious gunboat attack on the land defences 
from Browndown to Southsea Castle. Unfortunately, the soldiers being 
peppered with blank by the sailors were unable to reply, the Lieut.- 
Governor having discovered at the last moment that he would have to 
pay for every round fired. At 9.0 p.m., every gunport in the fleet burst 
into vivid light whilst hundreds of rockets went up. 


Uniform regulations for seamen were issued in 1857. At later 
reviews they appeared in the rig which, with modifications, is worn to- 





1 The figure-head and stern scroll-work of the ‘‘ Royal George ’’ were presented 
to the Institution by King Edward VII. 
* The frontispiece to this JouRNAL shows the scene at this moment. 
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day. The smart blue tunic worn over the white ‘‘ frock ’’ was last seen 
at the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee review, but cloth trousers and white 
straw hats were retained until much later. Apart from the stately 
arrival of the Royal flotilla piloted by the small Trinity House yacht, the 
inspiring ceremonial, and the lively panorama of Spithead with illumina- 
tions in the evening, the chief interest now lay in the new types of 
warship that appeared on each occasion. At the Review of 1867 in 
honour of the Sultan of Turkey when every ship for the first time 
flew the white ensign, one of two columns was entirely composed of 
iron-built broadside ships and iron-plated wood-built ships with turrets. 
Heading this line was the five-masted flagship “ Minotaur” and her 
three-masted, 10,000 ton sister, ‘‘ Achilles.’’ Next came the two long 
14-knot sisters “ Warrior ’’ and ‘‘ Black Prince,” built on the lines of 
the graceful fast wood frigates in the other column. For once ‘‘ Queen’s 
weather ’’ failed the occasion. When the “‘ Osborne,”’ bringing the Sultan 
over to Cowes, passed the fleet, the white-frocked sailors manning the 
yards were drenched with rain, their remarks on foreign potentates being 
borne away on the wind. 


By 1873, when the Prince of Wales accompanied by the Shah of 
Persia inspected the fleet, it included twin-screw mastless turret ships. 
Instead of “‘ manning yards” as a compliment to Royalty, for these 
ships the less distinctive gesture of ‘‘ manning ship ’’ had to be invented. 
Amongst the new types were the fine-looking “ central-battery ”’ ships 
of which the heavily masted “ Hercules” was a handsome example. 
Newest of all was the hideous, low freeboard “‘ Devastation ’’’ with four 
heavy M.L. guns in turrets. There were also a number of small coast- 
defence turret and “ box-battery”’ ships, which turned up with the 
“freaks ”’ at later reviews. 


The most lasting impression of the Jubilee Review of 1887, was 
the churning past of the smart paddle yachts, followed by three great 
Indian troopships, ‘‘ Euphrates,”’ “‘ Crocodile ” and ‘‘ Malabar,” with the 
glimpse of the Queen sitting under an awning on the quarter deck of the 
“‘ Victoria and Albert,” surrounded by her grandchildren and smiling 
graciously as each ship took up the cheering. The low-ended barbette- 
ship “ Collingwood ” of the new ‘‘ Admiral” class was there. The five- 
masted “ Minotaur ’”’ wasstill a flagship. But the flag of the Commander- 
in-Chief was flying in the clumsy-looking brig-rigged “‘ Inflexible,’’ with 
four 80 ton M.L. guns in turrets en échelon. Her smaller edition, the 
“* Edinburgh,” with B.L. guns was also present, and the “‘ Impérieuse ” 
with heavy B.L. guns en barbetie in disappearing mountings. There 
were torpedo-boats and some small “ torpedo cruisers,” and, amongst 
the “ freaks,”’ a big muster of the gunboats known as “ one-gun pelters.”’ 
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A side show was a Nordenfeldt submarine-boat ; this craft was soon 
afterwards lost on a reef off Jutland when being towed to Kronstadt. 


A distinguished guest at the 1889 Review was the German Emperor 
Wilhelm. He arrived in his white yacht ‘“‘ Hohenzollern”’ with a 
squadron of seven 7,000 ton battleships, most of them old but all with 
Krupp B.L. guns. That same year his Naval Secretary—Admiral von 
Tirpitz, with the strong backing of his Imperial master, persuaded the 
Reichstag to pass his Navy Bill, providing for seventeen battleships 
and twenty-six cruisers. This time, the Commander-in-Chief’s flagship 
was the 10,000 ton ‘‘ Howe,” of the Admiral class, four of which were 
present. Other big ships were of the same assorted types as before, but 
there were five ‘‘ belted cruisers,” some ‘“ protected cruisers,’ and 
torpedo-gunboats. A novelty was the nineteen knot White Star liner 
“ Teutonic,” fitted as an Armed Merchant Cruiser. Built for heavy 
Atlantic weather, this sturdy vessel was still good for hard work right 
through the Great War, when she was employed on the Northern Patrol, 
on convoy duty, and on trooping. The Review had to be postponed 
over the week-end on account of weather, and the Emperor filled in 
Sunday by informal ship visiting. First he asked to see the “‘ Teutonic,”’ 
he then inspected the “‘ Howe ”’ in great detail and went over the belted 
cruiser “‘ Immortalité.” Next day the “ Victoria and Albert,’ with the 
Prince of Wales’ and the Imperial standards flying side by side at the 
main, passed through the lines, the ‘‘ Hohenzollern”” and “ Osborne ” 
following astern. The Kaiser stood on the bridge with the Prince of 
Wales acknowledging the salutes. 


At the Diamond Jubilee Review of 1897, the Prince of Wales again 
deputised for the Queen. Masts and yards were still in evidence in old 
iron-clads, in many useful corvettes and sloops, and in the training brigs. 
But in modern types there was a better balanced fighting fleet than had 
been seen at Spithead since the Prince Regent’s review of 1814. Many 
will remember the occasion particularly on account of the violent 
thunderstorm which obliged numerous guests to remain on board for 
dinner. High freeboard battleships were represented by seven 
““ Majestics ” and four “‘ Royal Sovereigns.” The single r10 ton guns 
seen on the high barbettes of the ‘‘ Benbow ”’ of the Admiral class, were 
gazed at with awe. There were homogenous batches of cruisers large 
and small, flotillas of destroyers, and a flotilla of torpedo boats with their 
depot ship ‘‘ Hecla.”” The disappearance of the reciprocating engine in 
men-of-war was heralded by the small Turbinia with Parsons’ turbines, 
which darted up and down the lines. Many of the ships at this last 
Royal Review of the Victorian era did useful service of one kind or 
another in the Great War. 
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King Edward VII.’s Coronation Review in 1902 was the last at which 
the ships appeared with black hulls with red or green waterlines, white 
and yellow topsides, yellow masts and funnels and, in some cases, gilded 
scroll-work on bows and stern. Soon afterwards, by Admiralty order, 
seamen, stokers and marines were busy with paint pots and brushes 
making an end of the colourful Navy of the past and converting it into 
the grey warlike fleet as we know it to-day. With this change something 
has been lost in the picturesqueness and romance, though not in the 
dignity and impressiveness of Royal Naval Reviews. 
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CORONATIONS AND THE ARMY 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. G. ARMSTRONG 


tion of the Kings and Queens of England for over eight hundred 

years, but the character of this association has gradually 
changed throughout the centuries. In the earliest times, they were 
often used to support the claims of the rightful heir against aggression 
or by a usurper to overthrow the legal succession and to intimidate the 
population. The coronation of Henry VIII in 1509, however, ushered 
in a new era. With the firm establishment of the Monarchy in the 
hearts of the people and with the growth of civilization, the employment 
of military forces at the Coronation lost its former character and assumed 
the present day aspect of ceremony, pomp and pageantry. 


A snowy Christmas morning, 1066, marked the Coronation Day of 
William, Duke of Normandy. At the invitation of the Witenagemot 
the Duke met the Saxon chiefs at London Stone (the old Roman mile- 
stone in Cornhill) and rode with a Saxon bodyguard along the North 
bank of the Thames to the rich Abbey of Thorney Isle—now West- 
minster—where he was to be crowned King. The Norman guards, 
arrayed in hauberks and steel helmets and armed with lance, sword and 
shield, were drawn up outside the Abbey, and when the Duke entered 
the building for the Ceremony, Normans and Saxons once more stood 
face to face. Barely two months had passed since that fatal day at 
Senlac, where the Saxon King Harold had fallen to a Norman arrow and 
generations were to follow before mutual confidence could be established 
between the two races. The Norman guards, stronger in armament 
and discipline but weaker in numbers, were desperately afraid of 
treachery, and-when the Saxons burst into round upon round of cheering 
for the new King in their own tongue, the Normans mistook the applause 
for the Saxon battle-cry. Swords leapt from the scabbards. In a few 
moments the guards were fighting shield to shield and the snow was 
crimson with their blood. King William, hearing the uproar, refused to 
interrupt the Coronation Ceremony. But as soon as the Crown had 
been placed upon his head, he rushed out of the Abbey and leaping 
upon his charger, galloped mace in hand into the thick of the combat. 


[VU ite ote forces have been closely connected with the Corona- 
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Belabouring both Normans and Saxons alike, the King at last succeeded 
in separating the combatants and stopping the affray.? 


The Coronation of Richard III affords a notable example—fortu- 
nately rare in our long history—of the use of military forces to overthrow 
the lawful succession when Richard, Duke of Gloucester, guardian of the 
boy King Edward V, seized the King’s person and confined him, together 
with the young Duke of York, in the Tower of London. Assembling 
four thousand mounted men-at-arms from the North, clad “ in their 
best jacks and rusty sallettes,? with a few in white harnesse but not 
burnished,” Richard had himself crowned King at Westminster on 
6th July, 1483. The loyal men of Kent to the number of some two 
thousand, rallied at Southwark for the defence of King Edward but, 
unable to pass over the Thames at London Bridge and overawed by the 
superior strength of Richard’s adherents, dispersed quietly to their 
homes without striking a blow. This ruthless coup d’état was shortly 
followed by the murder of King Edward and the Duke of York in the 
Tower. Richard, however, did not long hold the power which he had 
usurped, and only two years later was himself slain on Bosworth Field. 


The general outline of the arrangements for the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1559—only seventy-four years after the death of Richard— 
show clearly the striking change in the spirit of the times and the firm 
hold that the Monarchy was beginning to take on the affections of the 
people. The display of military force was reduced toa minimum. The 
streets were lined only by the apprentices of the City Guilds and by the 
City Constables clad in silk and velvet, while the Queen was escorted by 
the Yeomen of the Guard. The Ordnance at the Tower fired the 
traditional Royal Salute as the procession entered Tower Street and 
marched by way of Old St. Paul’s and the Strand to the Abbey. The 
River Thames was—in those days and for centuries to come—the main 
highway of London and the custom was for the Sovereign to sail in the 
State Barge frem Hampton or Greenwich to the Tower, whence the 
procession marched through the unpaved lanes of the City to West- 
minster Abbey. The route was thronged with spectators and the 
Queen received a royal welcome from the cheering crowds. 


The Restoration of Charles II was the occasion for an imposing 
military display at Blackheath. After landing at Dover the King was 
met by the Lord Mayor of London and 120,000 citizens and rode down 
the ranks of 20,000 Horse and Foot of the Commonwealth Army drawn 
up to receive him. His Majesty then crossed London Bridge escorted 
by Colonel Browne’s Regiment of Horse uniformed in silver doublets 





1 See “ A History of the Coronation,” by W. J. Passingham. 
* Rusty = russet. 
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with black scarves. This magnificent force, however, was shortly 
afterwards disbanded and England was again left without a Standing 
Army. The Coronation in 1661 differed only in detail from that of 
Queen Elizabeth, one hundred and two years before and the route 
followed was identical. The ways were lined by the London Militia— 
the direct descendants of the old trained bands—and the King was 
preceded by the Duke of York’s Horse Guards, led by the Duke who 
wore a tall “ Restoration’ hat of the type that may be seen in the 
London Museum. The private gentlemen of the Guards wore full- 
bottomed wigs, long skirted coats and high leather boots. They were 
armed with ceremonial maces carried at the slope on the right shoulder 
and with swords worn in a sling on the left hip, while their horses were 
turned out in rich saddle-cloths. The King rode in the centre of the 
procession and was guarded by the Gentlemen Pensioners, equipped with 
swords and pikes, and by the Yeomen of the Guard clad in scarlet and 
bearing the ancient shields which they have now discarded. Charles II 
will always be affectionately remembered by the Army as, the year after 
his Coronation, owing to Venner’s plot against the Monarchy, he raised 
the first regular Regiments of Household Cavalry and Foot Guards, the 
nucleus of our Army of to-day. 


The customary organizing ability of the Civil authorities seems to 
have deserted them at the Coronation of George III in 1761. The 
columns of the Press were full of complaints of the faulty seating arrange- 
ments in the Abbey and at the Royal Banquet, of the high price of seats 
on the route, and of the unpunctuality of the Procession. Comic 
interludes were not lacking. The Earl of Talbot, whose duty was to 
ride beside the King’s Champion, had so thoroughly trained his horse 
to rein back in the presence of Royalty that the unfortunate animal 
refused to march in any other way and insisted on accompanying the 
Procession “in reverse.”” This caused so much laughter amongst the 
crowds that several ladies had to be carried away in hysterics. Nor did 
the Army escape from the general fire of criticism, and allegations were 
freely made that the troops unnecessarily belaboured the crowds with 
the flat of their swords and for a consideration allowed individuals to 
slip through the cordon in order to see the Procession more closely. 
“Other times, other manners’”’ and history records that only one 
civilian was seriously hurt and he by a kick from a horse. The troops 
present on parade included Sir Robert Rich’s Dragoons (now 4th Hussars), 
a detachment of Sir John Mordaunt’s Dragoons (now roth Royal 
Hussars)—the Regiment being on active service in Germany at the 
time—and 2,800 of the Foot Guards. 


Lord Ligonier, the Commander-in-Chief, was in general control of 
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the military arrangements, and although aged eighty, showed that his 
soldierly spirit was not abated, by setting up his Headquarters in a tent 
in Old Palace Yard. Ligonier was the forerunner of a long list of 
famous men who have been in command at the Coronation, and had a 
remarkable career. He was born in 1680 at Castres in South-West 
France, one of six sons of a noble Hugenot family. During the religious 
persecution of the Hugenots, young Ligonier was smuggled out of France 
in a barrel and joined Marlborough’s Army in the Netherlands, where he 
purchased a commission in the Xth Foot (The Lincolnshire Regiment) 
and later rose to the rank of Major-General at Fontenoy. Lord Ligonier, 
Rich’s Dragoons, and the Foot Guards had all served under the King’s 
grandfather—George II—who was the last British Monarch to command 
an army in the field, at the hard fought action of Dettingen. 


Sunrise on 28th June, 1838, saw the troops on the march to their 
allotted stations for the Coronation of Queen Victoria. Detachments of 
the Life Guards, 5th Dragoon Guards, and the XXth Foot (The Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers) mounted Guards of Honour outside the Palace, and the 
9-pr. guns Royal Artillery posted in St. James’s Park, fired a Royal 
Salute. After a lapse of nearly two hundred years, the connection 
between the Coronation and the battle of Dettingen was still in 
evidence, for the Life Guards and the XXth Foot had served in that 
action with George II. The Commander-in-Chief at the Coronation 
‘was the Marquis of Anglesey, better known to soldiers as Lieutenant- 
General the Earl of Uxbridge, commander of the Allied cavalry at 
Waterloo. He was obviously a man of decided character for having the 
misfortune to lose a leg in action, he caused the limb to be buried on the 
field and a monument erected over it. 


Major-General Sir Charles Dalbiac, who was in executive command 
of the troops numbering about 2,000 Horse and 4,000 Foot, had at his 
disposal the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards, 4th Royal 
Irish Dragoon Guards, 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoon Guards, roth Royal 
Hussars, 12th Royal Lancers, Royal Artillery, 1st and 3rd Grenadier 
Guards, detachment 1st Coldstream Guards, 1st and 2nd Scots Fusilier 
Guards, XXth Foot, 1st and 2nd Rifle Brigade, the Honourable Artillery 
Company, and a detachment from the Royal Marines. These numbers 
were considerably in excess of those present at the Coronation of 1761, 
but the bulk of the Army was at that time on service in Germany and 
fewer men were therefore available for duty at home. The Royal 
Procession drove via Constitution Hill—Piccadilly—St. James’s Street— 
Whitehall to the Abbey, and the Queen was escorted by squadrons of 
the Household Cavalry and by the Yeomen of the Guard. As Her 
Majesty drove along the gaily decorated streets, the crowds gave her a 
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tumultous reception, at which she was obviously delighted. The only 
mishap was due to the breaking of a trace of the Royal Coach in the 
Pall Mall on the return journey, but this was speedily rectified and the 
delay was short. 


The Coronation of Edward VII introduced many innovations. 
During the long and illustrious reign of Queen Victoria, India had 
passed from the rule of the old “‘ John Company ”’ to the Sovereignty of 
the Crown, and the Colonies—as the Dominions were then styled—had 
taken their place in the Imperial Commonwealth. Important military 
contingents from India and the Colonies made their appearance at the 
Coronation for the first time. The troops of the Colonial detachments, 
moreover, numbered in their ranks many men who had served their 
Queen in the South African War. Few of the officers and men serving 
in 1902 can have foreseen that the day of the horse was passing and that 
the era of mechanization had dawned. Yet H.R.H. The Duke of 
Connaught, who was in command of the troops, was to be seen driving 
along the processional route, talking to officers in charge of sections and 
inspecting the arrangements in a motor car: this was the first power- 
machine to make an appearance at any British Coronation, and was, in a 
sense, the forerunner of the new mechanized Army. 


Although peace had been signed on 31st May, 1902, a substantial 
portion of the Army was still in South Africa. Nevertheless, an imposing 
force totalling some 1,300 Officers, 23,000 Other Ranks, 34 guns, and 
4,000 horses, and including detachments of 1,500 Colonials and 1,000 
Indians had been assembled to do honour to Their Majesties. June was 
the original date fixed for the Coronation, but owing to the sudden and 
dangerous illness of the King, necessitating the performance of an 
operation for appendicitis—then highly hazardous—the day had to be 
postponed. The King, however, made a striking recovery, and 
announced the gth August, 1902, as the new date for his Coronation. 
On that day, Guards of Honour drawn from the Royal Navy, the Foot 
Guards, and the King’s Regiment (Liverpool)—one of Marlborough’s 
veteran battalions—mounted at Buckingham Palace. The Royal 
Procession moved off at 11 a.m., one hour later than the time fixed for 
Queen Victoria, and took a shorter route via the Mall and the Horse 
Guards to the Abbey. The King’s health may have been the reason 
for this, and the authorities probably intended to shorten the day as 
much as possible in order to save His Majesty all unnecessary fatigue. 
The King and Queen Alexandra drove in the State Coach, used by 
George III and were escorted by the Life Guards, the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and by detachments of Colonial Mounted Rifles wearing the new 
khaki uniforms with “ slouch” hats and by Indian cavalry gorgeous in 
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blue, scarlet and gold. X Battery R.H.A.,-stationed in Hyde Park, 
fired a Royal Salute, and composite battalions of infantry, detachments 
of Yeomanry cavalry, the Honourable Artillery Company and the 
Militia lined the ways. A quaint touch was introduced by The Times, 
11th August, 1902, in their description of the men of the Highland 
Light Infantry as “‘ slender youths for the most part, but graceful and 
refined.”” Many famous soldiers took part in the procession ; to name 
only a few—Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, just returned from South 
Africa, and Sir Pertab Singh, Regent of Jodhpur—while the leading 
officer was Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Cowans, later known to history as 
Sir John Cowans, Quartermaster-General of the British Armies in the 
Great War. Owing to the unexpected length of the Service in the 
Abbey the return journey started nearly one hour late, and alarmist 
rumours spread among the waiting crowds but all fears were finally put 
at rest by the welcome appearance of Their Majesties in the State Coach, 
though many remarked on the look of pallor and fatigue on the King’s 
face. The King’s vitality was, however, remarkable, and only three 
days later, at a parade of Colonial troops at Buckingham Palace, where 
Sergeant Lawrence, 17th Lancers, was awarded the V.C., spectators 
observed that he had regained his full health and vigour. 

The strength of the Forces assembled to do honour to George V at 
his Coronation exceeded all previous figures and numbered no less than 
60,000 fighting men. Europe, in 1911, lay in the shadow of coming 
war, and the armed might of Germany threatened the peace of the 
world. This display of British troops may therefore have been intended 
to impress foreign observers and to show that Britain was ready and 
able to defend herself on land as well as on sea. Nor was this an idle 
boast, for only three years later, these same men stood across the path 
of the German drive through Belgium, where so many of them were to 
lay down their lives. Very detailed arrangements had to be made for 
the accommodation and handling of such large bodies of troops in an 
already overcrowded capital, and camps were established at Wormwood 
Scrubs, Regent’s Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens and Battersea 
Park. The orders issued by Lord Kitchener, who was in supreme 
command, had of necessity to be very long, and were conveyed in a 
bulky volume of over 200 pages. The Coronation Processions were 
divided into two parts; the first was to include the Ceremony at the 
Abbey on 22nd June, and the second, the Royal Progress through the 
City and South London to take place the following day. On Coronation 
Day, Royal Salutes were fired by B.B. Battery R.H.A., and by detach- 
ments of R.G.A. stationed at the Tower. A Guard of Honour of the 
King’s Company, Grenadier Guards, mounted in the Forecourt of 
Buckingham Palace ; Royal Marines took post in the Quadrangle ; the 
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4th Dragoon Guards were stationed outside the Palace, and Guards from 
the Royal Navy and Foot Guards mounted at the Abbey. The day was 
grey and gloomy, and the sky overcast when the Royal Procession left 
Buckingham Palace. Field Marshal Lord Kitchener who rode on the 
right of the State Coach also received the high distinction of carrying 
the Third Sword in the Ceremony at the Abbey. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught and Prince Arthur of Connaught followed with the Royal 
Standard bearer directly in rear of the Coach, and Field Marshals Lord 
Roberts, Lord Grenfell and Sir Evelyn Wood rode together in a section. 


The Cortége took the direct route to the Abbey by way of The Mall, 
Trafalgar Square and Whitehall, and for the first time passed under the 
newly built Admiralty Arch, the top of which was used as a central 
signalling station by the Army. The escort was furnished by the Royal 
Horse Guards, the Yeomen of the Guard, and by detachments of Colonial 
and Indian Cavalry. Their Majesties received a splendid welcome from 
their people, and in particular from a body of two hundred Chelsea 
Pensioners seated on a stand near the Palace. The streets were lavishly 
decorated with scarlet drapings, regalia and evergreens, and the Service 
Clubs in Piccadilly did their utmost to show their loyalty to the Throne. 


On the day following the Coronation, Their Majesties undertook a 
Royal Progress through the City, over London Bridge, round Southwark 
and back over Westminster Bridge. The procession was formed in two 
sections : the Colonial Procession and His Majesty’s Procession. The 
former included detachments of Colonial troops from Canada, New 
Zealand and South Africa, Royal North West Mounted Police and 
Indian Imperial Service Cavalry ; the latter consisted of a gun detach- 
ment from the Royal Navy, Royal Marines, Royal Artillery and com- 
posite squadrons of Hussars, Lancers, Dragoons and Dragoon Guards. 
The King and Queen drove in an open State Coach, the King wearing 
the uniform of a Field Marshal with the ribbon of the Garter. The 
roads were lined by detachments of Regular troops, Officers Training 
Corps and Territorial Army, and one Crimean veteran was noticed 
wearing the old pattern scarlet tunic and shako of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry. Their Majesties enjoyed a warm welcome from the 
poorer citizens in Southwark, and when they stopped in Borough High 
Street to receive the loyal addresses of the Mayors of South London, 
the Guard of Honour was found by the 24th London Regiment (The 
Queen’s). Thus was displayed, throughout the whole of the Coronation 
ceremonies, that spirit of patriotism and attachment to the Royal 
Family which was to be so fiercely tested in the cataclysm of the Great 
War and from which King, Army and People were destined to emerge 
with victory and honour. 
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By Major R. FRANKLAND PEMBERTON, M.C., Territorial Army Reserve 
of Officers. 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 
WORDSWORTH. 


article under that heading in the Eleventh Edition of the En- 

cyclopedia Brittanica, published in 1911—Coronation Year. They 
called it “ aeronautics ”’ in those days. It is difficult to account for the 
change ; though most people will agree that “aviation,” with its 
happy suggestion of the flight of birds, is a much pleasanter word ; and 
that leaves “‘aeronautics’’ for the Science of Flight, which has largely 
grown up since that date. Nevertheless, the year of King George V’s 
Coronation is all-important in the story of man’s conquest of the air. 
It is an epoch, marking the culmination of a long series of experiments 
which stretch back for centuries upon centuries, to that dim past where 
history merges into legend and legend into myth. 

At that time, we still regarded as a wonderful achievement, Louis 
Blériot’s successful crossing of the English Channel from Gris Nez to 
Dover in his fragile monoplane during the calm early hours of a summer 
morning (25th July, 1909) ; and we rejoiced that our own countryman, 
the Honourable C. S. Rolls, had doubled that feat by crossing from 
England to France and back in a Wright biplane, without intermediate 
landing, only four weeks after the accession. These events were 
significant, for they forecasted a near future when Great Britain would 
no longer be able to rely on the “ silver streak ” to protect her from “‘ the 
violence of the enemy.’’ Nor were these the only memorable achieve- 
ments of the time. Shortly before George V. succeeded to the throne, 
Louis Paulhan had accomplished the first flight from London to Man- 
chester (180 miles) in a Farman biplane, landing once intermediately and 
taking about four hours. He had thereby won the prize of £10,000 
offered by the Daily Mazi, which had previously awarded a prize of 
£1,000 to Louis Blériot for his Channel crossing. Neither Blériot’s 
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success nor Paulhan’s was fortuitous, since they both had keen 
“runners-up,” who also deserved success. Scarcely a week before 
Blériot crossed the Channel, Hubert Latham, who was first on the scene, 
had made a gallant and promising attempt but had been forced down by 
engine trouble before he was half way across; bad weather prevented 
his repeating his attempt until Blériot had seized the first “ bright 
interval” and, as we say nowadays, “‘ got away with it.” Only three 
days before Paulhan’s flight to Manchester, Claude Grahame-White had 
got as far as Lichfield (120 miles) where his engine had failed and his 
machine had been damaged by wind during the night. That was a time 
of money prizes. Three weeks after the new King’s accession, Glenn H. 
Curtiss had won the 10,000 dollars offered by the New York World for 
a flight down the Hudson River from Albany to New York, a distance of 
120 miles which he covered in 2} hours; in August of the same year 
(1910), the prize of 100,000 francs offered by Le Matin for the “ Circuit 
de l’Est ”’ (488 miles in six stages on alternate days) had been won by 
Alfred Leblanc, one of Wilbur Wright’s pupils, on a Blériot monoplane ; 
and in December, T. O. M. Sopwith had won a prize of £4,000 offered by 
Baron de Forest for the longest flight by a British pilot from England 
across the Channel and over the Continent in1g10. Sopwith had flown 
without a stop for 169 miles; and Claude Grahame-White had again 
been the runner-up. 


It was about this time that flying emerged from its modest and 
retiring habits and became a popular spectacle. Many aviation meetings 
were being held so that the public could see for themselves what had 
been accomplished. The great meeting at Rheims had taken place only 
a month after Blériot had crossed the Channel. Henry Farman, Hubert 
Latham and Glenn Curtiss were there, and between them they carried 
off £6,000 in prizes. But that meeting was particularly memorable for 
the first appearance of the famous rotary “Gnome ”’ engine invented 
and produced by Louis and Laurent Séguin. Soon afterwards, Black- 
pool and Doncaster had held aviation meetings. In Ig1o, aviation 
weeks had been held at Heliopolis near Cairo—in February; at Nice— 
in April ; and in Belmont Park on Long Island, New York—in October. 
At this last, Claude Grahame-White was recompensed for his previous 
bad luck by winning the Gordon-Bennett Speed Prize on his Blériot. 
Aviation meetings had also been held in 1910 at Wolverhampton, 
Bournemouth, Lanark and again at Blackpool. The Bournemouth 
meeting was marred by the fatal crash of the Honourable C. S. Rolls, 
whose rear stabilising plane broke from its support when he was about 
150 feet above the ground rendering a nose dive inevitable. 


Coronation Year was memorable for two significant and prophetic 
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events. In April, the first non-stop flight from London to Paris (290 
miles) was accomplished by Pierre Prier with his Blériot monoplane in 
just over four hours; and in September, the first Air Mail Service in 
Great Britain was inaugurated by Gustav Hamel, who carried mails 
by air between London and Windsor. In order to appreciate the stage 
at which aviation had then arrived, let us glance at a few of the records 
of that time. The speed record in 1911 was won by Edouard Nieuport 
in his Nieuport monoplane with a Gnome engine ; he flew at 130.06 
kilometers per hour (say 80.75 miles per hour). Three height records 
were established during that year: M. Loridan, in a Farman (Gnome), 
with 3,177 metres (say 10,420 feet) ; Captain Félix, in a Blériot (Gnome), 
with 3,190 metres (say 10,463 feet) ; and M. Garros, also in a Blériot 
(Gnome), with 3,910 metres (say 12,824 feet). The record for duration 
in the air without refuelling was won by M. Fourny in his Henri Farman 
(Renault) with 11 hours 1 minute 29 seconds. All these record holders, 
it will be observed, were Frenchmen. Nevertheless, flying in England, 
if not so dramatic and spectacular, was progressing quietly and steadily. 
There were four principal centres in 1911 : Eastchurch (Isle of Sheppey), 
Brooklands (Surrey), Hendon (London, N.W.), and Larkhill on Salisbury 
Plain. Among the early pioneers of flying on the Isle of Sheppey were 
the Short Brothers, who had acquired the Wright Brothers’ patent 
rights in England, Frank McClean, Alec Ogilivie, J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon 
and Percy Grace. Eastchurch was soon to develop a kind of naval 
bias, for it became the place where the Navy experimented in aero- 
nautics. 

Brooklands was notable for the work of Alan Boyle, James Radley, 
Graham Gilmour and A. V. Roe. A. V. Roe is of course famous for his 
“ Avro” biplane which, being stable yet sensitive and capable of high 
and low speeds, has for a long time been the favourite training machine 
for the Royal Air Force. At Hendon, Claude Grahame-White estab- 
lished his Aviation Company in 1911 with the intention of making 
Londoners familiar with flying ; and the London Aerodrome, as it was 
afterwards called, still provides the stage for that popular annual 
event, the Royal Air Force Display. Larkhill was the earliest centre 
of military flying ; and in 1909 Captain J. D. B. Fulton, R.F.A., had 
made many experiments there, often at his own expense. He was 
assisted by Captain Bertram Dickson, R.F.A., who had joined the staff 
of the British and Colonial Aeroplane Company and had appeared on 
Army Manceuvres in the autumn of 1910 in a Bristol biplane—a strange 
but significant apparition. Yet there had been other aeroplanes on 
manceuvres that year. Lieutenant Gibbs was flying a Farman biplane ; 
and Mr. Robert Lorraine, the actor, brought another Bristol machine 
carrying a wireless transmitting set with which he succeeded in send- 
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ing wireless messages to a temporary receiving station at Larkhill— 
about a quarter of a mile away ! 


It may appear from the foregoing that the British Government was 
then doing very little in the development of flying; and there is an 
element of truth in that. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his first volume of 
The War in the Air which, while accurate in every detail, yet reads like 
a romance, quotes the following explanation from an official report : 
‘““* Up to the end of the year rg11, the policy of the Government with 
regard to all branches of aerial navigation was based on a desire to keep 
in touch with the movement rather than to hasten its development. It 
was felt that we stood to gain nothing by forcing a means of warfare 
which tended to reduce the value of our insular position and the pro- 
tection of our sea power.’"’ But he himself adds immediately after- 
wards, “‘ As soon as it became clear that no nation could without extreme 
peril to itself neglect the new weapon, the Government took up the 
problem in earnest.”” Already, in 1909, Mr. Asquith had appointed an 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics under the presidency of Lord 
Rayleigh and the chairmanship of Doctor Richard Glazebrook. On it 
were representatives of the Navy, the Army, and the Meteorological Office, 
and seven Fellows of the Royal Society. “‘ The great value of this 
committee,” writes Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘ was that it brought together 
the various bodies concerned with aeronautics, and combined their 
efforts. In particular, it gave to the new science the highly skilled 
services of the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington.”’ 


Early in Coronation Year, the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
recognizing the reality and the seriousness of the German menace, had 
recommended the Government to take more definite steps to develop 
flying as an adjunct to naval and military operations. Accordingly, an 
Army Order, dated 28th February, 1911, abolished the Balloon School, 
R.E., which had so far been the sole official organization responsible for 
military aeronautics ; and established in its place the Air Battalion, 
Royal Engineers, which was to be “a body of expert airmen, organized 
in such a way as to facilitate the formation of units ready to take the 
field with troops, and capable of expansion by reserve formations.”’ 
The Air Battalion, R.E., came into existence on 1st April, 1911; its 
Headquarters and No. 1 (Airship) Company were stationed at South 
Farnborough, and No. 2 (Aeroplane) Company was stationed at Lark- 
hill. It may be difficult to recognize in that small and tentative 
beginning the germ of the present Royal Air Force which has so far 
outgrown the parent from whose womb it sprang that its cost this year 
(1937) is to exceed that of the Army. South Farnborough, where the 
Airship Company was stationed, had been the home of military balloons 
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ever since the old Balloon School and Factory had been moved there 
from Chatham in 1905. The Balloon Factory at South Farnborough 
was placed under the control of Mr. Mervyn O’Gorman, who was at the 
same time a member of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


If the Government had hitherto taken little part in the development 
of heavier-than-air machines, they had certainly spent much money and 
care upon balloons and airships. The success of the German Zeppelins 
may have encouraged them to do this; but, even in 1911, they were 
undecided which type of aircraft were most likely to prove valuable in 
war. The enormous expense of building and operating: airships made 
private experiment almost impossible. Hence almost every airship 
pioneer had received assistance from the Government. In 1907, the 
first British Army airship, “‘ Nulli Secundus,” had flown from Farn- 
borough to London and back ; in 1910, the “ Beta’ had repeated that 
performance and the semi-rigid ““ Gamma ”’ had been built ; then, late 
in Coronation Year, another semi-rigid airship, the “‘ Delta,” was added 
to the air fleet. But it was also in Coronation Year that the ill-fated 
rigid airship, “ Mayfly,’ broke her back when emerging from her shed. 
She never flew at all. 

In October of Coronation Year, the Royal Navy, which was as keen 
as the Army on aeronautics, though lacking the Army’s facilities for 
research and experiment, established its own Flying School at East- 
church for which the Admiralty bought two aeroplanes. Lieutenant 
Samson, R.N., designed a platform for erection on the decks of ships 
from which aeroplanes could take off ; he devised floats for them so that 
they could alight upon the water alongside their parent ship and be 
hoisted aboard ; and he himself made a successful flight by these means 
from H.M.S. “ Africa ” in December, Ig1I. 

When King George V was crowned, our progress in naval and 
military aviation had not been great. Two indifferent airships, the 
“ Beta” and the “ Gamma,” and a handful of aeroplanes comprised the 
whole of the British Air Force. Meanwhile France had provided her- 
self with more than two hundred aeroplanes and Germany had built a 
number of dirigible airships of the Zeppelin type and probably more 
aeroplanes than she chose to declare. However, when war broke out 
three years later, we had “a small but healthy service, both naval and 
military, ready to take the air.’ And, when the war ended on 11th 
November, 1918, the Royal Air Force had no less than twenty-two 
thousand aeroplanes in use and thirty thousand officers. 


The Balloon Factory at South Farnborough was then evolving three 
standard types of aeroplane for use in war; and all these proved won- 
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derfully successful when the time of trial came. The first was the 
“ B.E.”’ (Blériot Experimental), a tractor biplane ; the second was the 
“ F.E.”” (Farman Experimental), a pusher biplane which, having its 
propeller behind the main planes, gave the observer a very wide angle 
of vision ahead and enabled him to shoot a gun forwards without 
cutting his airscrew (the interrupter gear had, of course, not been 
invented then) ; and the third was the “ S.E.”’ (Scouting Experimental) 
whose lineal descendants, the “‘ S.E.5’s”’ proved to be among the best 
fighting aircraft in the war. The ‘‘ R.E.” (Reconnaissance Experi- 
mental), an almost completely stable machine for air observation and 
as efficient for its purpose as the others were for theirs, was not produced 
until just before the War. An important part in the designing of these 
machines was taken by Mr. Geoffrey de Havilland, who had built his 
first experimental machine at his own cost in 1910 and who was to 
become famous later for his “ D.H.4’s.”” Another celebrated designer, 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, already noticed as the winner of Baron de Forest’s 
prize, began to build aeroplanes of his own design in Coronation Year. 
He became famous again later for his ‘‘ Sopwith Tabloids,” ‘‘ Sopwith 
Pups,” “‘ Sopwith Camels,’ and ‘“‘ Sopwith Snipes.”” And in the same 
year, Mr. G. H. Bryan produced his treatise on “ Stability in Aviation,” 
which was the first book of its kind to be published in England and 
provided a sound mathematical foundation upon which scientists could 
build up a Theory of Flight. 


Such was the state of aviation in the year of King George V’s Coro- 
nation. Viewed from the vantage point of 1937, its achievements may 
not seem great ; but to those of us who were privileged to witness them 
they were stupendous. Aviation took a sudden leap forward: we 
seemed to be standing on the threshold of a new age ; and so, indeed, 
we were. 


























MECHANIZATION 


By CoLonet G. LE Q. MartTEL, D.S.O., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 20th January, 1937. - 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR Cyrit J. DEVERELL, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said Colonel Martel was well 
known in both British and foreign armies as one of the pioneers of mechanization. 
He had been connected with the tanks from their very earliest days, and we were 
indebted to him in great part for their development. Perhaps one of his chief works 
had been the design, together with Sir John Carden, of our efficient light tank. In 
addition to his work as an inventor and his technical qualifications he had been 
through the Staff College and the Imperial Defence College. 


LECTURE 


MUST preface my remarks with the usual disclaimer that the views 
I which I may express do not necessarily agree with those of the 
General Staff. Nevertheless—if I may say so—I think it is right 
that the Officer who is asked to give a lecture of this nature should be 
given a fairly free hand in doing so; and should not be just an official 
spokesman from the War Office. In making these remarks I may have 
raised your hopes that you will hear some new and startling ideas, and 
if so, I am afraid you'will be disappointed. There is nothing particularly 
new in what I am going to say, and certainly nothing clever or original, 
for most of the knowledge I possess about mechanization has been 
gained from other people. I shall, however, try to put a clear and 
comprehensive picture of this vast subject before you, and it will of 
course generally follow the official policy. 


I feel that I must begin with some very general observations about 
warfare. If this is omitted we shall have no background on which to 
paint the various scenes which are collectively called mechanization. I 
had intended to start by discussing briefly the necessity for our possessing 
a first-class highly mechanized field force as a means of security against 
potential dangers. This would come quite logically at the start of this 
lecture for the whole policy of mechanization depends on the purpose 
for which we intend to use the army which we mechanize. Just as a 
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manufacturer cannot install the right machinery in a factory without 
knowing the nature of the product which he wishes to manufacture, so 
the army must have a clear knowledge of the role which it will be called 
on to play, before it can decide on types of mechanical vehicles and 
machines which it will require. But even if it were desirable to do so, 
it is probably unnecessary to expand on these points before an audience 
at the Royal United Service Institution. 


THE AIR 
It is improbable that anyone present, and certainly no Air Force 
Officer, would wish to claim that the air alone can give us any large 
measure of security without the co-operation of the other Services. 
One has only to think for a moment of the difficulty of air forces finding 
each other in the air when they wish to do so—let alone when one side 
is trying to avoid the other—to realize the difficulties inherent in a 
defensive policy in the air. Bombers do not fight enemy bombers in 
the air, for they will only occasionally see each other in those great 
spaces. The picture that fills the minds of the greater proportion of 
civilians in this country, that our air forces will take to the air like 
Drake’s ships put to sea and that, as a result, the enemy aeroplanes will 
drop like nine-pins and die a horrible death in the Channel is, as we all 
know, quite an imaginary one. Only a comparatively small part of 
our air forces will be organized for defence against enemy bombers. 
The defensive value of these fighter aircraft coupled with that of the 
ground defence may be considerable, but the fact remains that the 
gieater part of the Air Force is intended and will be used for offensive 
operations on enemy targets on the ground. If we and our possible 
enemies each possessed equally vulnerable targets on the ground, we 
might fairly assume that the threat of retaliation would deter an enemy, 
but it is of course a well-known fact that we present vital targets which 
are far more vulnerable, and the mere exchanging of blows from the air 
would not be to our advantage. It is for this reason that we cannot 
depend on an air force alone for protection. In any case, all military 
nations are now building great armies as well as powerful air forces, and 
the power to resist aggression on land may well be our most urgent 
necessity in some future war. It may even be that our security will 
depend upon our power to- advance and gain military control over 
enemy territory ; it is well to remember that it is only by this means 
that absolute security against the effects of enemy air bombardment 
can be obtained. 
Now when anyone talks in these days about the use of land forces 
in war, it raises a feeling almost of repugnance. The idea at once takes 
shape of another long war with futile land attacks and colossal casualty 
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lists ; we must therefore pause and ask ourselves whether this picture 
is true or whether it is not merely a nightmare left in our minds as a 
result of the last war. Wars in the past have not always drifted into a 
condition of static warfare, and it is only when the art of war has been 
at its lowest that these static conditions have resulted. The art of war 
has varied greatly at different times; when it has been at its height 
campaigns have been won rapidly and decisively and with small 
casualties, and nations that won these campaigns reaped their. full 
reward. At other times the art of war has fallen very low, and long and 
unprofitable wars have resulted. There is little doubt that future 
history will pronounce the period of the last war as one in which the 
military art of war had fallen to its lowest ebb. A moment’s glance at 
the conditions which existed will show that this is true. The art of war 
consists briefly in surprising the enemy by concentrating superior force 
(not necessarily in numbers) at the decisive point, but during the last 
war, such was the power of the defence that even very superior forces 
were unable to make and maintain headway against moderately strong 
defensive strength. When these conditions occur, the art of war 
practically ceases to exist and the long drawn out struggle of the last 
war is almost certain to ensue. 


THE OBJECT OF MECHANIZATION 

We need not, however, assume that the art of war will continue to 
remain at so low a standard. In fact, it is our duty as service men to 
raise it above this level, and therein lies the whole object and hope of 
mechanization in the army. If we can succeed in doing so, we may 
again reach a stage where rapid and decisive results may be achieved by 
operations on land, and many of us believe that this can be attained by 
co-operation between our land and air forces as opposed to those who 
would pin their faith on isolated air action by air forces alone. 

We now have a general picture of our aim in mechanizing the army, 
but we need a closer look at this picture before we can choose the 
machines which we need and decide on how to use them. Let us 
consider warfare on land from a general point of view. We all have 
quite a clear picture of the process of wars in the past ; the advance led 
by the cavalry followed by main bodies and so forth. Have we an 
equally clear picture of modern war to-day? I would like to put it to 
you that modern war can be briefly described as an advance in three 
waves. Naturally air bombardment and aerial reconnaissance paves 
the way; the air bombardment may take many forms; it may, for 
instance, take the form of an air barrage on an obstacle such as a wide 
tiver with a view to isolating a considerable portion of the enemy 
country. Behind this air bombardment we follow up with our mobile 
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troops. This constitutes the second wave, these troops advance rapidly 
and aim at passing round or between enemy columns and attacking 
them in flank or rear. In suitable country great opportunities may 
present themselves for such action by the mobile troops; the enemy 
forces may be seriously disorganized and heavy casualties inflicted. 
These troops must be capable of forcing their way through thin defensive 
screens and defeating local centres of resistance, but they cannot also be 
equipped in such a way as to be capable of dealing with strong defensive 
positions without losing a great part of their mobility. The work of the 
mobile troops will naturally be very greatly assisted if the air bombard- 
ment has been effective in delaying or holding back enemy reinforce- 
ments. Then asa third wave we have the line holding troops who must 
advance to secure the ground which has been gained by the combined 
action of the air and the mobile troops. In addition to being line 
“holders,” these troops must be line “ breakers.’”’ It may be that in 
spite of the action of the mobile troops, the enemy will be able to form a 
strong defensive position which cannot be turned. In this case the 
normal formations must be so equipped that they can penetrate this 
position and so pave the way for a further advance by the mobile 
troops. 


TYPES OF FORCES 


We will now consider the types of forces that we need for these two 
roles and how mechanization can best assist them. Later in the lecture 
we will consider some of the actual vehicles themselves. Let us start 
with the mobile troops. It is now generally agreed that mobile troops 
must be of two types—those that operate in open country which is 
suitable for the employment of large tank forces, and those which can 
operate in enclosed country which would impose too great a limitation 
on the free movement and mobility of large tank formations. We will 
consider the former type first. There are many officers who consider 
that the day of the tank has already passed and that anti-tank weapons 
have now reached a stage where they will be able to deal with the tank 
comparatively easily. If there are officers present here to-day who are 
of that mind, I would ask them to accompany me in spirit to the Russian 
manceuvres which I had the good fortune to see last autumn. At these 
manceuvres we saw a total of two mechanized or tank brigades employed 
on one side and three similar formations on the other. The Russian 
tank brigade is roughly similar in size to our own and their mechanized 
brigades only differ materially from their tank brigades in that they 
have a small proportion of motorized infantry instead of one of the tank 
battalions. The total number of tanks employed on these manceuvres 
numbered some 1,200—1,400; incidentally we only saw a very ‘few 
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broken down during four days’ manceuvres, but what I wish to impress 
on you is the moral effect produced when such large numbers of tanks 
are used on suitable ground. The country was open and rolling, but 
interspersed with fair-sized woods. As the tank brigades advanced one 
tried to think out on the ground how they could be held up in this open 
country by anti-tank weapons; actually one had hardly visualized 
where the anti-tank weapons might come into action in this type of 
moving warfare before the attack would be launched with immense 
numbers of very fast tanks. Some would have been hit, but it seemed 
unlikely that the casualties would be any greater than one can normally 
inflict on a covey of driven partridges when they pass over one or two 
guns. Let it be quite clear that we are now considering open warfare 
in open country and before either side has had time to sit down and 
prepare a defensive position. There can be little doubt that under 
these conditions tank brigades will have a greater potential power than 
the best cavalry formations in bygone days. The Russians have made 
immense strides in this direction. Their conscript armies are drawn 
from raw peasants and in two years they turn them into a tank force 
that can drive and maintain their tanks in first-class condition. Their 
leadership and tactical training is not as good as ours, which is not 
surprising in view of our advantage in the possession of regular forces. 
Nevertheless their tank forces were most impressive, and the sight of 
these large numbers of tanks moving over the field of operations as 
opposed to a consideration of paper tank brigades with which we have 
so far had to be content, could hardly have failed to impress the most 
stubborn opponent of modernized warfare. Curiously enough, the 
Russians still believe in horsed cavalry for offensive operations, and we 
saw a division formed up in mass, awaiting an opportunity for a mounted 
attack. Naturally no opportunity ever occurred among all this modern 
equipment, and it is no exaggeration to say that this horsed cavalry 
appeared almost valueless under those conditions, espccially in such 
open country. 


j CONSIDERATIONS OF GROUND 

So far we have been dealing with the employment of tank brigades 
as mobile troops in open country. For their normal role the tank 
brigades will need little assistance from mechanized cavalry or motorized 
infantry. There is, however, much country where we might be called 
on to fight which is far too enclosed for the employment of large tank 
‘forces. In these conditions our proposals are to use mechanized cavalry 
or motorized infantry assisted by light tanks as the mobile troops for 
employment in this close country. Most of the movement before 
fighting commences will be.on roads or tracks and these mobile troops 
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require vehicles that have a fairly high road speed but which can also, 
when necessary, cross road ditches so that the troops can fan out if any 
opposition is met. In this way it should be possible to carry out mobile 
operations even in enclosed country and gain all the advantages of rapid 
movements and surprise, but the actual pace of the fighting is not likely 
to be so fast as with tank brigades. In this type of country anti-tank 
weapons can be rushed up and concealed without difficulty, and it will 
often be necessary to use dismounted action to clear the way for a 
further advance. 

We have, therefore, reached the stage when we want tanks suitable 
for tank brigade tactics in open country and light tanks and carrier 
vehicles for the mobile troops who may have to work in the more 
enclosed country. At present this is represented—chiefly on paper—by 
our mobile division which includes both the tank brigade and mechanized 
cavalry. It has often been argued that we should have a far larger 
proportion of mobile troops in our British Field Force; it has been 
pointed out that our allies, whoever they may be in the future, will have 
plenty of line holding troops, and it is the addition of highly trained 
mobile troops that they will require. If our British Field Force con- 
sisted entirely of such troops they would be a far greater asset to our 
allies than the addition of a few more normal infantry formations. It 
seems unlikely at present that continental armies will possess highly 
trained mobile mechanized forces, much in excess of our field force: 
If therefore the reinforcement of our field force nearly doubles the size 
of our allied mobile forces, it may become a paramount factor in the 
event of war. These views are entirely justified as such, but I think it 
is fair to point out that recent decisions as regards mechanization have 
all been aimed in this direction. All transport is now to be mechanized, 
and when infantry formations have mechanized transport it is no great 
step to go a little further and carry the men. In addition the more 
recent changes are giving us a handier division with smaller and handier 
brigades. All this is leading to greater mobility with the final aim at 
making the British Field Force into a highly mobile and hard hitting 
force. This force will of course be equipped in such a way that it is 
suitable for warfare in many parts of the world, and not merely on the 
continent of Europe. Who can doubt that this is progress on the right 
lines ? It may be argued that we are not putting enough weight into 
the mobile troops as represented by the tank brigade, and attaching too 
much importance to troops best suited for fighting in more enclosed 
country. As we live and train in a country which is exceptionally close 
and enclosed, this tendency may be natural. It must, however, be 
remembered that anti-tank weapons are developing fast and the race 
between their development and the increased speed and tactical training 
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of tank brigades needs to be carefully watched. I think we can rest 
assured that the tank forces will be increased as soon as it is both safe 


and possible to do so. 


ATTACK AND DEFENCE 

So far we have been dealing only with mobile warfare, and the way 
in which mechanization is called on to assist these troops. We have 
seen the great effect which may be produced by the action of tank 
brigades in open country and of mechanized cavalry and motorized 
infantry in more enclosed country. In each case they will have the 
opportunity of using their mobility to penetrate between enemy columns, 
to attack them in flank or rear and generally to pave the way for a rapid 
advance of the normal formations which are needed to secure the ground 
which has been gained. We have also seen that they can be very greatly 
assisted by strong air forces acting in co-operation. It may be, however, 
that these mobile forces will fail in their task or only achieve partial 
success, and that the enemy main forces may establish a defensive 
position of some strength which cannot readily be turned. If this 
should happen it will generally become necessary to penetrate through 
the defensive position in order to pave the way for the advance of our 
mobile troops so as to regain mobility and the possibility of achieving 
rapid and decisive success. It will thus be seen that although our first 
concern must be to use the powers of mechanization to give us hard 
hitting mobile troops, there is this second necessity of being able to 
penetrate a defensive position on which the enemy may have succeeded 
in establishing himself and which cannot be turned by our mobile 
troops. The problem presented by this requirement will not be easily 
solved. A solution was found in the last war by the use of bullet-proof 
tanks, but it is obvious that similar tanks would be blown off the battle 
field by modern anti-tank weapons. 

Let us try and get a clear picture of this problem. The enemy is 
holding a belt of ground with men who are dug in and provided with all 
the normal machine guns and anti-tank weapons. There will of course 
be wire in places, but it will be some time before the trenches are joined 
up as continuous lines. It would probably be possible to crash through 
such a position with high-speed tanks without very heavy casualties, 
but what purpose would they serve ? These tanks would suffer further 
casualties when they passed through the gun belt and they would then 
be able to inflict casualties and damage in turn on the enemy behind 
the lines. But their communications would be severed because the 
defenders would remain concealed as the high-speed tanks passed through 
the position. I am afraid it is necessary to do a great deal more than 
crash through with fast tanks in order to open the way through a 
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defensive position for the resumption of mobile operations beyond. 
Some day this problem may be solved by the use of the air. If sufficient 
troops can be passed over and supplied by air the necessity to create an 
opening through the defensive position no longer exists, but this is still 
some way ahead. For the moment we must undoubtedly endeavour to 
solve this problem by present day means. 


INFANTRY TANKS 

Now there are some points in connection with this problem which 
are not generally realized. The most important is that tanks passing 
over a defensive position in war will see practically no enemy. When 
tanks appear on a defensive position in peace the defenders crane their 
necks to see them out of curiosity, and the tanks advance with visors 
open for safety. With these advantages the tanks then see the defenders 
and the umpire awards the victory to the tanks. But in war fear over- 
comes curiosity and the defenders hide in the most uncomfortable 
positions in order to avoid drawing on themselves the attention of the 
tanks. The exercises in which one sees tanks sent on to clear up opposi- 
tion some way ahead of the infantry have no relation to war conditions. 
Attempts of this nature failed again and again during the war. When 
this was tried the tanks saw no enemy and passed on, and a few moments 
later the defenders would come to life again and massacre the advancing 
infantry. If it is desired to use tanks to assist infantry in the actual 
capture of a defensive position, the infantry must advance close behind 
the tanks. If the enemy man their trenches and fire at the advancing 
infantry they are then seen and shot down by the tanks. If they hide, 
the infantry can advance without casualties and under cover of the 
tanks can mop up the defences. There are many officers who disagree 
with this view, but it represents the practical experience of war, and 
nothing has happened since the war to change the nature of these semi- 
static conditions. If therefore we want tanks to assist infantry in this 
type of work in modern war, we must have tanks which can “‘ dawdle ”’ 
on the battle-field while co-operating with the infantry. It is useful for 
such tanks to have a turn of speed for a rush over an open stretch of 
ground, but the actual fighting on the defensive position must be done 
at slow speed, and this necessitates heavy armour. It should be particu- 
larly noted that there is no connection whatsoever between this work by 
infantry tanks and the work of the tank brigades. There is as much 
difference between the two as between the work of light cavalry and 
siege trains in the past. None of the systems for communications, 
control and organization which we have worked out during the last few 
years with such care should be applied to infantry tank units without 
thorough investigation. The essence of the former is independent 
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action and mobility ; for the latter it is close co-operation and slow 
fighting on the battle-field. 


The employment of infantry tanks in this manner is not of course the 
only solution to this problem of opening a way through a defensive 
position. I do not suppose that anyone is particularly attracted to the 
war-time measure of massing sufficient artillery to blast a way through, 
but other methods have been suggested in the past. Some twelve years 
ago it was suggested that this problem might be solved by the employ- 
ment of very large numbers of comparatively small armoured machines, 
each carrying a light automatic and two men. At first these machines 
were made very short and light and were almost toys, but later more 
substantial vehicles were constructed on the lines of our present proposed 
armoured machine-gun carriers. These are sound machines with a fair 
obstacle-crossing capacity and could be made and maintained in great 
numbers if desired. How would the defence propose to withstand an 
attack from really large numbers of these machines followed up by 
infantry ? Naturally these vehicles can only be proof against the fire 
from ordinary rifles and machine guns, but how many would be hit by 
the defenders’ anti-tank weapons? They are very fast and incon- 
spicuous as they advance. I do not see how the defence could have 
withstood an attack of this nature during these past twelve years. 


It must be remembered that we are now talking about the assault 
on a defensive position which the enemy has had a day or two to prepare ; 
it has wire and trenches, but could hardly be expected to have a con- 
tinuous obstacle which would stop these machines. We must, however, 
also realize that anti-tank weapons are developing fast. A solution for 
the assault on a defensive position cannot remain the right answer for 
very long when all nations are rapidly arming and developing new 
weapons. It may be that anti-tank weapons will soon be so numerous 
on a defensive position that they will be able to deal with even a large 
number of machines which are only proof against small-arms fire. Ido 
not think this position has yet arrived, but it may be close at hand. 
The main lesson of the last war was that infantry could not advance 
against concealed machine guns in a defensive position, and it may be 
that the lesson of the next war will be that machines proof against small- 
arms fire cannot advance (even in large numbers) against concealed anti- 
tank weapons. If we think that this will arise and if we want to main- 
tain the idea of an attack on a defensive position with large numbers of 
machines, we will then have to use machines with heavier armour. 


We have, therefore, reached this position as regards the employment 
of tanks or machines to assist the infantry in the assault on a defensive 
position. It may still be possible to use large numbers of machines 
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which are only proof against small-arms fire for this purpose as originally 
proposed ; light tanks could be used for this purpose, but as they have 
been designed for mobile operations they are unnecessarily complicated 
and difficult to produce and maintain for this close fighting ; something 
on the lines of modern armoured machine-gun carriers but equipped with 
light automatics would be more suitable and could be produced and 
maintained quite easily in great numbers. The day when such tactics 
could be used may, however, already be passing. If and when the 
enemy has large numbers of inconspicuous anti-tank weapons, we must 
look to the next stage. This naturally means tanks with thicker 
armour. If we can build such tanks in large quantities, we should be 
able to use them to advance in great numbers on to the enemy position, 
in the same way that we originally proposed using the small and more 
lightly armoured machines, for they would be able to defy the lighter 
types of anti-tank weapons. If we can only build them in small numbers 
they will have to be kept to assist the infantry when they are held up at 
particular points. There are many officers who argue that the con- 
struction of infantry tanks with thicker armour is merely restarting the 
race between armour and gun, and that the latter will always win. 
With this I disagree. The race is not between armour and gun, but 
between armour and a concealed gun. It was the concealed machine 
gun that held up the infantry in the Great War, and it is the concealed 
anti-tank gun that will be the danger in the next war. If the armour is 
such that the enemy must use a comparatively big gun to be effective, 
concealment will be difficult or even impossible, for these guns must use 
direct fire to be effective. If the gun is not well concealed it will be 
spotted by the air or from the ground and dealt with before the assault 
commences. We must not of course assume that the use of the infantry 
tank will give us a simple and easy method of overcoming the strength 
of the defensive position. There will be plenty of difficulties to over- 
come ; for instance a free use of anti-tank mines may be expected in a 
defensive position of this nature. The use of this type of tank does, 
however, provide us with one method which may prove to be the solution 
of this problem. 

If you have agreed with the arguments and reasoning which I have 
put before you we now have a clear picture of the types of machines 
which mechanization must produce to fill these tactical roles. First in 
importance comes the tanks for the tank brigades, for use in open 
country, and the light tanks and carriers for the mobile troops who are 
to work in more enclosed country. This is the role in which we should 
excel as we have all the advantages of possessing a long service army, 
and the mechanization of the whole of our transport at once opens up 
the possibility of greatly increasing the numbers of our mobile troops. 
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Next in importance comes the necessity for an infantry tank for use in 
static or semi-static conditions to assist the infantry in clearing a way 
through a defensive position. One might go a step further and say that 
third in importance comes the necessity for some mechanical means of 
penetrating permanent defences, and in view of the rapid growth of 
such defences along the frontiers of Europe one might be inclined to 
place this in a higher category. There are officers who consider that no 
machine could be made which could penetrate through these permanent 
defensive lines. There I disagree, but I have no time to-day to discuss 
such questions even if it were desirable to do so. 


RussIAN TANKS 


Before passing on to tell you what tanks and machines we are build- 
ing to fill these requirements, I think it would be well to examine briefly 
the trend of thought of foreign powers. Russia is probably ahead of 
most nations in tanks. She has bought numbers of experimental 
machines from several countries and employed first-class engineers to 
copy the best features of these tanks and to improve on them in many 
cases. Money has been no object in this work and this has enabled her 
to forge right ahead. Generally speaking her policy is as follows. She 
employs light tanks where we have had in mind using armoured machine- 
gun carriers. For that role she considers that two men are sufficient, 
and as a result her light tanks are simple machines with light armour 
and are allamphibian. Russia possesses large numbers of these machines 
and their design is very suitable for mass production. Then for her 
tank or mechanized brigades she employs a light type of medium tank 
where we would employ our light tanks. These light medium tanks are 
excellent machines of the Christie type, using engines of about 350 h.p. 
They are supported by the full-fledged Russian medium tank which is a 
much heavier machine, well armed and armoured, and provided with a 
good turn of speed by the use of a very powerful engine. This puts her 
in a very strong position as regards mobile operations in open country, 
for she possesses a great many of these tank or mechanized brigades, and 
most of the country along her long land frontiers is open rolling ground. 
She has, however, made little headway in mechanizing normal forma- 
tions so as to render them more mobile for operations in less suitable 
tank country. The horse is retained for first-line transport almost 
throughout. There is therefore a sharp division in the Russian army 
between the normal and the mechanized forces. Incidentally the latter 
are provided with excellent material ; some of their tanks put up a 
surprising performance at times, and I have already told you of their 
reliability. The organization of their mechanized forces is simple. 
The executive officers and the engineers wear the same badges, and the 
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whole organization for this work including the provision of spare parts 
comes under one head. This simple organization has probably much to 
do with the success of these forces in mechanical maintenance in the 
field. As regards the penetration of defensive positions the Russians 
appear to be doubtful whether it is sound to build tanks with heavy 
armour for this purpose, though they have constructed some experi- 
mental models. 

Most other countries are not so far ahead as Russia, and tank brigades 
exist mostly on paper. On the question of the employment of heavily 
armoured tanks for the attack on defensive positions there is much 
controversy, and most countries have not yet made up their minds on 
this question. 

BrRiTIsH MODELS 

Turning to our own equipment, there are a good many details which 
I cannot discuss, but I can tell you the general policy and what progress 
we are making, and I will start with the Light Tank. About six years 
ago we led the world in light-tank construction. The Vickers design of 
two-man light tanks was due to the genius of the late Sir John Carden, 
and was later copied by all military nations ; his loss has been a great 
handicap to us. Then about two years ago Sir John evolved a most 
ingenious method by which three men could be carried in this tank. By 
this we regained our lead and no other nation has yet evolved a small 
tank of this nature carrying three men. I would, however, like to take 
this opportunity of reminding you that as usual—and behind the 
scenes—Government servants have had a large share of the detail work 
on which the success of this tank depends. I refer to the Mechanical 
Board and those officers of the Superintendent of Design Department 
who deal with this work and have successfully solved so many problems 
connected with the fighting efficiency of this tank. The final design of 
this mark of tank has now been evolved, and it has produced a sound 
and reliable machine. The design has been found suitable for tropical 
conditions and the Indian and British patterns of light tanks can now be 
identical. This is a definite step forward. Any machine is of course 
open to criticism, and it can be argued that this machine is a little 
overloaded and that the track is too short. The results would be that 
more rapid wear would take place under war conditions, when every 
tank carries a full load (and often carries unauthorized loads) and when 
maintenance may be less thorough. The shortness of the track would 
lead of course to heavy pitching on rough ground and limits the obstacle 
crossing capacity. These are fair criticisms, but it is not possible to 
meet every requirement, and we have followed the sound policy of 
producing the good without waiting for the ideal, and this tank will soon 
be appearing in requisite numbers. 
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As regards medium tanks the position is not a happy one ; but for 
that matter many other military nations are in equal difficulties. About 
eight years ago, when General S. C. Peck was Director of Mechanization, 
we possessed what was probably the finest experimental medium tank 
in the world. It possessed certain faults, but these could have been 
rectified. Unfortunately at this stage and just after General Peck had 
left, the financial depression arrived. Many criticisms have been made 
as regards the policies which were then adopted, and as to the lack of 
progress generally. Such criticisms are however probably made in 
ignorance of the conditions which then existed. Extreme financial 
stringency coupled with a strong pressure for disarmament and the 
restriction of the manufacture of armaments, was the order of the day. 
How could anyone progress and forge ahead under these conditions ? 
Much more progress has naturally been made during the last year or 
two, but nothing can make up for a very bad start, and it must be 
remembered that the army was not given the word “ go” until a year 
and a half after the Air Force had started. As a result of the period of 
depression, this medium tank was never perfected. The tank had a 
central turret with one gun and one machine gun co-axially mounted, 
and two subsidiary machine-gun turrets. The main faults with the 
tank lay in the engine, for which a complete re-design was necessary, 
and thicker armour was also required. The Russians copied the general 
design of this tank, and later produced the very fine medium tank. on 
these lines which is referred to above. 

Unfortunately at this stage it appeared quite pointless to proceed 
with the experimental work on a tank which was both difficult and 
expensive to produce and which would clearly be beyond our financial 
capacity to build under the existing conditions. We, therefore, turned 
our attention to smaller medium tanks which would be able to use 
commercial engines and which would be far cheaper and easier to 
produce. We were still in this stage about a year ago when funds again 
became available for the purchase of military equipment. The position 
was therefore rendered very difficult, and it will not be possible to provide 
medium tanks at once which will fill all desirable requirements, but we 
should in time regain our lead in these essential fighting machines. At 
the same time it must be remembered that the necessity for heavier 
armour has now made it much more difficult to build tanks which are 
large enough to contain all the armament that we would wish. 

Armoured cars hold rather an uncertain position in the army to-day ; 
are they needed in addition to light tanks? The progress that we have 
achieved in the reliability of light tanks has certainly reduced the role 
of the armonred car. On the other hand, the armoured car will always 
be a better machine in many ways for certain types of long distance 
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reconnaissance. A commander may want to know what is happening 
some way to his flank. Fog or mist precludes obtaining the information 
from the air, but he hesitates to send off a section of light tanks on this 
distant role. It will take them a considerable time, and the tracks will 
lose a substantial portion of their life in this run. Such a role is often 
ideal for armoured cars. Then a convoy of petrol or ammunition may 
have to be escorted through hostile territory, and again the armoured 
car may be the most suitable vehicle. We are, therefore, retaining it in 
limited numbers in our mobile troops for such purposes. For work 
abroad it may be that there is a greater role for fighting vehicles on 
wheels. The Middle East is a territory of deserts and open plains with 
few or no ditches, and under these conditions vehicles are more mobile 
and easier to maintain on wheels than on tracks. We cannot however 
maintain a special portion of our field force for fighting under these condi- 
tions, and tracks have at present a more universal application than wheels. 


The story about dragons and tractors for artillery is rather long and 
complicated. A few years ago the Vickers light dragon was produced 
and proved to be an excellent machine. This dragon was, however, 
expensive, and the policy then was for army field brigades to be equipped 
with it and for divisional artillery to remain horsed. Then a little later 
the dearth of horses and the necessity for increased mobility made it 
necessary to mechanize the divisional artillery as well. In view, how- 
ever, of the capital outlay on these dragons and the maintenance 
problem, an attempt was made to return to wheels, and a very good 
six-wheel tractor was produced. There are, however, places in almost 
any country which this tractor cannot negotiate, so the proposal took 
shape of using wheeled tractors for field artillery, but retaining a pro- 
portion of dragons to assist the wheeled tractors on occasions when 
necessary. For this purpose the Mark II light dragon was to be retained, 
and it would have filled the role well. Then more recently a Mark III 
light dragon was produced using the same chassis as the armoured 
machine-gun carrier. This was a far cheaper machine and the question 
arose of dropping the wheeled tractor and equipping the artillery entirely 
with these dragons. This, however, would have increased the mainten- 
ance problem and the present policy is to use mainly wheeled tractors, 
which have a good cross-country performance in their latest design. 


For medium artillery we again use both wheeled and track, vehicles. 
The former are developed from commercial assemblies and are readily 
produced in peace.or war. The latter are definitely military vehicles, 
but they have now reached a high standard of efficiency and reliability. 
The latest medium dragons employ heavy oil engines and have proved 
very effective and efficient in every way. 
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The last of the fighting vehicles to which I will refer is the armoured 
machine-gun carrier. This type of machine has had a chequered career 
in the army. It originally arrived in 1925 in the form of a small track 
machine suitable for use in large numbers in a manner to which I have 
already referred. For this purpose a light automatic was obviously the 
right armament. It was, however, also clearly a useful vehicle to bring 
up the machine guns, so that they might give the infantry really effective 
close support. For this purpose it was most successfully used by General 
Wavell when he commanded the 6th Infantry Brigade in 1931. Thena 
little later it was—for some unknown reason—suddenly abolished. 
However, it has now been revived in a far better form, and will be issued 
to machine-gun battalions in the near future. It will not of course be 
suitable for advancing in and among the enemy—this is the role of the 
tank—but it should enable the machine gunners to advance across a 
bullet-swept zone and come into action close behind the front and so 
give the infantry the really effective close-support fire which they so 
badly need. As I have already mentioned, the chassis of this vehicle is 
identically the same as that of the Mark III light dragon. It has a Ford 
engine and back axle, and the use of these commercial components, 
coupled with a simple form of track and suspension, makes this chassis 
very suitable for mass production. The vehicle itself is easy to drive 
and maintain. One machine gun is mounted in front and can fire from 
the machine when desired, though it will often be preferable to dismount 
it and use it on the ground. The crew is three men, and a reserve 
machine gun is carried. 

This same chassis is being used for other purposes as well. It is 
being tried as a section vehicle for mechanized cavalry. The driver sits 
in front and he has a gunner alongside him with a Bren gun mounted on 
the vehicle. These two men are protected by armour plate. The 
remaining men of the section sit behind ; for comfort they travel with 
their legs inwards, but when action is expected they can sit as in a 
jaunting car with their legs outwards, so that they can dismount in- 
stantly with their rifles. These men are, of course, unarmoured. On 
coming into action the section can dismount complete with the Bren 
gun, or if desired the men who sit behind dismount and the Bren gun 
can be taken forward in the vehicle and give covering fire from behind 
armoured protection. In this way mechanized cavalry will be carried 
in vehicles which can fan out across road ditches when necessary as 
cavalry have always been trained to do. It may be that mechanized 
cavalry in the future will employ mainly light tanks. They will, how- 
ever, often be operating in enclosed country or in country intersected 
with waterways, etc. In these circumstances there will be many cases 
where light tanks can make no headway without the support of dis- 
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mounted men. We may therefore find that mechanized cavalry will 
consist of light tanks supported by cavalry carried in vehicles of this 
nature to co-operate with the tanks when necessary. This applies 
equally to mechanized cavalry used as mobile troops or as a divisional 
cavalry regiment. 


It is also possible that some form of scout vehicle will be built using 
this same chassis. This would be suitable for use with an infantry 
battalion carried in trucks or light lorries. It will therefore be seen that 
we are making headway with standardization, for here we have four 
vehicles for different purposes all using the identically same chassis. In 
the meantime we are not forgetting the possibilities of four-wheel drive 
machines, and it is possible that in the future some or all these roles may 
be carried out on an equally standardized chassis using four-wheel drive. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 

We now come to a more advanced side of our mechanization pro- 
gramme—the transport side. The horse is now dead in the British 
Army in so far as transport is concerned. The roles and types of four- 
and six-wheeled vehicles in the Services are briefly as follows. In heavy 
tractors the A.E.C. six-wheeled drive vehicle designed about seven years 
ago is now obsolescent and will be replaced by the Scammel Tractor 
fitted with C.I. engines. This vehicle is to be used for Medium and 
Heavy Artillery and later will probably be required for the new anti- 
aircraft equipment and recovery vehicle in the R.A.O.C. 


The three-ton load-carrying vehicles are familiar to everyone. It 
may be remarked that there are eight different makes in the Service, 
which is undesirable from a maintenance point of view, but we have to 
encourage manufacturers to build in peace a vehicle which has no com- 
mercial outlet, and yet one which we must be in a position to produce in 
large numbers immediately after the outbreak of war. It should be 
remembered that it is only recently that the Army has been able to 
consider holding anything beyond the minimum number of vehicles in 
peace and that factor alone has been enough to determine this policy. 
With the lighter vehicles the position is much more favourable, and this 
is fortunate because these types must exist in large quantities on both 
the Peace and War Establishment. 

These vehicles cover the following roles :— 


Light Artillery Tractor. 
30-cwt. Load Carrier. 
15-cwt, Truck. 
Anti-Tank Truck. 
7-cwt Pick Up. 
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These types are now standardized and some three thousand all told 
are already in the Service. The “ assembly units ’’ are standard com- 
mercial production and are interchangeable in most of the above 
machines. This, of course, is of the greatest value from a maintenance 
point of view. 


Finally I should like to take the opportunity of replying to a criticism 
that we have equipped the Army with wheeled vehicles on “‘ Woolworth ” 
lines, i.e., by providing something cheap. The answer to this criticism 
is that reduced cost means reduced man-hours, and that in turn means 
reduced ‘‘ replacement man hours ’’ in war. The same shell or bomb 
will destroy a Rolls Royce or a Ford, but the replacement cost in skilled 
man-hours is out of all proportion. The lack of skilled tradesmen is 
giving us great concern in peace ; in war it may well become one of the 
most vital factors. 

COMFORT OR EFFICIENCY 


Before leaving the question of the design of vehicles, and particularly 
wheeled vehicles, a few words about the comfort of the crews or 
passengers may not be out of place. For anything in the nature of 
long journeys in the back areas, comfort is of course very important. 
If men are carried for a very long time exposed to wet and cold, they 
will not fight so well at the end of the journey. On the other hand, 
when we are considering tactical machines which are used close to the 
front, efficiency must come before comfort. It is surely wrong to 
render a tactical machine more conspicuous by the addition of anything 
in the nature of a saloon body for reasons of comfort alone. It is un- 
reasonable to say that as all commercial vehicles are well screened from 
the weather, the same should apply to all military vehicles. Civilian 
vehicles have to cover a great mileage every day which is not the case 
with most military vehicles; nor does the tactical aspect appear with 
civilian vehicles. This degree of comfort has never been demanded in 
the past ; a fighting soldier should surely be harder and more enduring 
than the civilian. By keeping the machines simple and unencumbered 
by anything more than simple screens or hoods, they can be made 
inconspicuous and the men can dismount and come into action quickly. 
These are paramount tactical requirements. 


ROAD CONGESTION 
It is possible that this demand for more comfort in tactical machines 
has arisen from the fact that we have not yet solved the problem of the 
rapid movement of these machines. At present, the men have to sit 
still for hours in them for even quite short moves and they become stiff 
and cramped. This is not necessary, and I will therefore now deal with 
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this question of road congestion. There are many officers who hold the 
view that when we have large and completely mechanized formations 
the congestion will be prohibitive and offer ideal targets to the enemy 
air. Let us therefore examine this point a little further. The main 
forces will naturally use the main roads, and it may help us if we can 
form an idea of the traffic which these roads normally carry in civil life. 
Let us take three first-class roads as typical examples. On the main 
Southampton-Winchester road the traffic census reveals that in August 
over 4,000 vehicles pass a point during sixteen hours of daylight. The 
numbers include motor cycles and every type of motor car and lorry and 
a few horse-drawn vehicles, but they do not include pedal cycles. Taking 
the main London-Norwich road at Leytonstone, we get a figure of over 
8,000 vehicles during the same period, and when we take the Great West 
road near Brentford the figure rises to 21,000 vehicles in these sixteen 
hours. Now a division at the moment has a war strength of some 2,600 
vehicles, and this includes all motor cycles and cars. If we carry all the 
dismounted personnel of the division in trucks we must add another 
980 trucks, making a total of 3,580 vehicles for a division in which no one 
is left on his feet. Naturally this figure would be smaller if we used 
buses instead of trucks, to carry the personnel, though they are tactically 
far less suitable. By comparing this with the civilian traffic we see that 
if a completely motorized division was moving on the Southampton- 
Winchester road during the hours of daylight in August, the density of 
the traffic should be slightly less than the normal civilian traffic on that 
road. If we take the London-Norwich road it is only half, and on the 
Great West road it is only about one-sixth part of the normal civilian 
traffic. The latter is of course an exceptionally wide road, but the 
other two roads are the type of normal main road which exists in most 
civilized countries. Now the civilian traffic on these two roads is not 
unduly congested. On the Southampton-Winchester road the average 
distance between vehicles is some six hundred yards during this period, 
and such traffic would offer a poor target for air bombing. Yet if a 
divisional commander was told to take a motorized division along this 
main road, he would picture to himself far greater congestion than that. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Here then we have a curious case. The unorganized civilian traffic 
causes no congestion, and yet the highly organized military traffic of a 
lesser volume causes us great and real fears of congestion. What is the 
cause of this? Undoubtedly the main reason is that the control of 
vehicles in civilian traffic is individual, and in’ military traffic it is 
collective. With civilian traffic each vehicle normally starts off the 
road and travels to some other place which is also off the road or on a 
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side road. With military traffic individuals in charge of vehicles are not 
trusted and the traffic moves asa column. Moreover, a column is often 
moved up and left standing on the road because the commander thinks 
that it is “rather far back.” If we want to use large motorized and 
mechanized forces in modern war, it is suggested that we shall have to 
change all these ideas. It will have to become an accepted rule that 
motorized forces never halt on the road. There is never any difficulty 
with modern vehicles in turning into fields and clearing the road for a 
halt. Then, before it is ordered to advance again, the unit must be told 
where it is to move to, and the destination must again be off the road. 
For the move the vehicles must travel as individual machines, and the 
man in charge of each must know the destination and make his way 
there at the best possible speed. 

These suggestions entail radical changes. Commanders of units 
at present like to advance in an orderly manner with perfect march 
discipline, and the idea of a vehicle which is not running very well 
falling behind the others, disturbs them ; they would far rather advance 
in a slower but more sedate manner, with exact distances between 
vehicles according to the book. Unfortunately these methods have 
shown that only very low average speeds can be attained, and columns 
using such methods have often failed to average more than twelve miles 
an hour, whereas the same number and type of civilian vehicles on the 
same road will average thirty miles an hour. 

The method which is now suggested is therefore something like this. 
Up in front the leading troops advance with all tactical precautions ; 
here small columns may have to halt temporarily on roads, but this 
does not matter, for there is no congestion right up at the front. Behind 
the leading troops come the main bodies ; these must invariably move 
at the highest possible speed from bound to bound and the destination 
for each unit must in every case be off the road. To obtain a high speed 
vehicles must move individually. Good traffic control and a consider- 
able increase in military police on motor cycles are essential. It may 
well be found that a large measure of control can be obtained by equipping 
these police with small wireless sets. At times the reserves will be 
perhaps fifteen miles back, but what does this matter if the roads are 
clear and they can cover this distance in half an hour. It is the moving 
up of troops that “ might ” be wanted, to stand on the road behind the 
leading troops that causes congestion and offers valuable air targets. 
By using the above method, there is no reason why a motorized division 
should not advance rapidly on one road and without offering any very 
easy targets to enemy air action, but it will need a great deal of thinking 
out and training, and the abolition of many old and ingrained customs, 
if we are to achieve this result. 
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It may be argued that the enemy aircraft will not bomb the vehicles, 
but will first close the road by air bombardment. It must, however, be 
remembered that we are talking about movement on main roads. If 
movement is possible on numerous side roads or cross country the 
problem is already solved. Actually the blocking of a main road at a 
defile by air attack is not easy. Machine guns should always be avail- 
able to prevent low flying attacks, and high altitude bombing on small 
targets is not yet very accurate. At times the road will of course be 
closed by enemy attack, and traffic will have to be stopped or diverted 
while engineers are rushed up to clear the road, and here again well- 
organized military police with wireless sets will be of the utmost value. 
It is difficult to see any valid reason why we should not learn to move 
our motorized forces quite freely and rapidly over considerable distances 
at average speeds reaching twenty miles an hour, and without offering 
easy targets to the enemy air forces. 


The next question which I am sure will be raised is that of the petrol 
supply. The motorized division which we have been discussing requires 
sixty tons of petrol to move fifty miles. It should not be unduly difficult 
to supply such quantities, especially when we remember that if a division 
is moving over big distances it will not at the same time be using large 
quantities of ammunition. 


Then we have the question of bases and lines of communication. 
Our old idea of one base and one well-guarded line is of course quite 
useless to-day. We now have to learn to use dispersion at every stage. 
This was not easy in the past owing to difficulty of intercommunication 
and control, but modern signal communications have largely solved the 
problem. 


CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, on looking back, there are many of us who feel that 
the Army has lost much ground since the war. The almost inevitable 
absence of the art of war during the Great War, after trench warfare had 
set in, has sickened the nation against warfare on land. It is no use 
trying to defend such actions as Passchendaele, we only lose more 
ground in doing so. As a result of the war there is a strong desire to 
return to what is (perhaps wrongly) referred to as our traditional policy 
of not indulging to any large measure in land warfare on the Continent. 
The wish being father to the thought, we hope to be able to return to 
this policy by trusting to powerful naval and air forces for protection. 
It would be so easy and pleasant of this were really possible. Un- 
fortunately warfare to-day demands a striking force in which we have 
the proper balance of all three fighting Services. Warfare to-day is a 
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hundred per cent. business, and we cannot lie back and carry out long 
range bombing and avoid the portion of the war which we do not like. 
The Army must play its part, and it may take a very important part, 
but it must be completely modernized and up to date in thought as well 
as munitions for this purpose. We have recently made much headway, 
and we will soon be in a position to push ahead much faster. Not only 
must we do this, but we must let the country know that this is being 
done. In no other country is there such little knowledge about military 
matters, and we must make every effort to spread the truth. It is in 
this way that we shall regain the lost ground and obtain the support of 
the country which we have lost at present. 


DISCUSSION. 

Lieut.-CoLonEeLt L, V. S. BLacKER: I venture to make a few remarks in 
appreciation of the wonderful discourse we have listened to from the point of view 
which, I think, is unusual in this theatre—of an armament manufacturer. There 
is nothing the contractor likes more than an opportunity to explain. One of the 
outstanding points which cause us all considerable disquiet and is not very often 
recognized, is that we can no longer hope to compete in engineering matters on the 
basis of sheer quantity. In 1916, for instance, we were the leading engineering 
country on this side of the Atlantic. Now the case is definitely altered. Our 
engineering output takes only third place. Therefore, we can no longer depend on 
quantity. We must turn our minds more to quality. In the past we got our position 
from the wonderful stubbornness and personal qualities of the British infantry, 
but that has been always combined at each epoch with a technical advance. In 
our great military successes under Marlborough, then Minden, and in the tactical 
developments under Sir John Moore on which Wellington founded his later victories 
—those all had a technical side which went hand in hand with the art of war. In 
the same way, in Napoleon’s victories at Austerlitz technical developments pre- 
vailed. Our own victories in the Great War were derived very much from the tank. 
Running through all that is the very important fact that all these technical ad- 
vances, which were the turning point of victory, were based on private design. 
No one in the armament industry quarrels with Government research—State 
research or research by State departments—nor, of course, with test experiment, 
but we do feel that there is one domain in which private enterprise is unrivalled 
and cannot be challenged, and that is in design, if for no other reason than that 
the Government department pays its designer a few hundreds a year, whilst the 
commercial firm has no hesitation in paying a designer as much as a Lieutenant- 
General or more. I think the Lecturer will be the first to agree that the growth 
of the tank is just one more stage of the long history of the mobile gun carriage. 
The whole history of modern war has been the development of the mobility of the 
gun carriage, and where we have gone forward in this country it has been on the 
basis of private design. 

There is another point on which I venture to express some misgivings which 
the Lecturer has pointed out, and that is the force and power of the opposition to 
which the tank will be opposed. I speak as an artillery man, and we see the 
phenomenon that with every step forward our shell power has got steadily bigger 
and bigger; the shell power of our ordnance—the average weight—has gone up 
in every important campaign. You remember how Sir John Frazer changed his 
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six-pounders to nine-pounders with very excellent results in the actual field of 
Waterloo, and we have never regretted going in for greater shell power. I feel that 
our tanks in all future war will be confronted not merely by machine guns. Even 
in these operations in Spain you have heard of the defence strengthening itself 
with quick-setting concrete. No lesser weapon than the 6-in. howitzer will be 
necessary to pave the way for the tank attack. We believe that the 6-in. howitzer, 
which is glassed a medium weapon, slow and cumbersome, can be made fast moving 
and rapid firing suitable for quick support of a tank attack, and therefore becomes 
the real ‘‘ field gun ”’ of the immediate future. 


Major-GENERAL A, P. WAvELL: As I have been connected with mechanization 
from the point of view of the user ever since the first Armoured Force was formed 
on, Salisbury Plain, some ten years ago I think it was, I should like to offer a few 
remarks, . That first attempt at a mechanized force consisted of a handful of light 
tanks, a machine-gun battalion in lorries, one or two batteries of mechanized 
artillery and a field company (commanded by Colonel Martel)—quite a small force. 
Now, ten years later, we are very near the position—it is a small step forward— 
when we might have four divisions and a mobile division all completely mechanized 
with which to go to war. We are not very far off that, and so we have made pretty 
considerable progress in organizing the Army. The point I want to make is that 
I am rather doubtful whether our minds have made the same progress in those 
ten years in realizing what that mechanization means; and what Colonel Martel 
said about moving a mechanized force along the road is an example. I have had 
a good many exercises with and without troops on mechanized movement, and it 
is very difficult to get the idea into people’s heads that you have to move mechanized 
troops differently. They still try to move a mechanized force as one long column of 
machines as close behind each other as possible, and when it arrives at the other 
end to park it all together in the smallest possible space. As Colonel Martel says, 
that is not the way that we shall have to move mechanized forces, but in the smallest 
possible packets on the lines of civil traffic if we are not to have congestion and great 
danger from the air. We shall have to learn to fight and move in a far more dispersed 
way than we have in mind at present, in order to escape the air menace and to move 
with less congestion. 

THE LECTURER: 


Colonel Blacker raised a point on this question of design, and perhaps he does not 
know that we are using the civil designs to an enormous extent with regard to 
wireless, tanks, and so forth. It has not been done before, but we are now using 
their brains and capacity, which, I agree, is often far ahead of those who have 
necessarily been kept to military activities alone, We are definitely doing that. 
As an example, a great deal has been done by Lord Nuffield, who has done a tre- 
mendous amount to help us on the wheeled side, and is going to help us now with 
tanks, and I am sure that the result of that will be very promising. As regards 
tanks in Spain, I do not think that we can draw very many deductions when small 
packets of tanks are used. Tanks cannot be used in streets with advantage. As 
regards heavier artillery, there is the problem of getting the ammunition. I am 
sure that Colonel Blacker has a solution, but it is definitely a problem after all. If 
you want heavier artillery you will have to bring up a far greater weight of 
ammunition. I had intended to say a few words about the question of dispersion, 
but I see that I missed it out. In the old days the saying was ‘‘ disperse to march 
and concentrate for battle.”” You had then to disperse for food, and now you dis- 
perse to march to avoid casualties from the air. The old saying has come true 
again, but for a different reason. 
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THE CHAIRMAN 

Our small Regular Army is the only immediately available reinforcement which 
we have for the whole Empire, and that Empire covers about a quarter of the 
globe and contains about a quarter of the world’s population. As we know, sudden 
emergencies are apt to occur in every part of the world, and while we all hope that 
wise statesmanship and wise political guidance will avert anything like another 
major war, yet we cannot guarantee that such a war will not occur, and if it does 
occur we cannot guarantee that our Army will not be required to play its part in 
conjunction with the other services, the Royal Navy and much more intimately 
with the Royal Air Force. Everyone, I am sure, will agree that in such an event 
we shall have to try in the first place to gain victory as quickly as possible. In other 
words, we must, if possible, avoid long static warfare ; and in the second place we 
must avoid human casualties as far as it is in our power. As Colonel Martel has 
shown, mechanization in its many forms applied in various ways holds out the 
only hope that an Army can achieve these results, and a point he makes is that 
modern equipment cannot be hastily “‘ scratched up ’’ when war starts. We cannot 
say, “‘ that is too expensive ’’—‘‘ we may not need that.” It may take from two 
to three years to produce a new article of equipment in any quantity. From what 
Colonel Martel has told you, you may wonder why we are not further ahead in the 
production of Army equipment than we are. Should anyone be hanged for it ? 
Please remember that in the last war we spent enormous sums of money, sums that 
will take us, perhaps, a hundred years to repay, and successive Governments were 
quite rightly concerned primarily with rebuilding the economic structure of the 
country and repairing the ravages of war. This had to be their first concern. 

As a result of that policy we find ourselves far sounder financially, far more 
prosperous economically, than those nations which have bled themselves to supply 
armaments, and having repaired ourselves economically we got down to putting 
our defences in order as rapidly and whole-heartedly as we could. I hope and 
believe that the policy which we have adopted will prove to be right. We cannot 
dally. I do not intend to comment on the proposals for mechanized equipment, 
except to call attention to one point, and that is with regard to the armoured 
machine-gun carrier. The primary role of that carrier is to carry a gun and not 
to fire the gun from it, or use it as a kind of tank. I want to stress just two more 
points. Any civilized enemy we might find ourselves up against is certain to have 
mechanized mobile troops pushed well forward in front of his main body. We 
must have similar and if possible better troops if we are to gain the initiative in 
war. The role of the Cavalry isthe same. They have the same role of reconnaissance 
and they will be able to hit harder by using the machines given them. 

In the second place, we must do all we can to counter the concealed machine 
gun and, as Colonel Martel has told you, what is likely to be one of the problems 
of the next war, the concealed anti-tank gun, if we want to avoid excessive casualties 
and stagnation. All this points to the necessity for really efficient and protected 
armoured fighting vehicles. With our magnificent manufacturing industry, with 
the experience we had in the last war, and with many progressive officers such as 
Colonel Martel to assist us, I have no doubt that we can solve the problem certainly 
as efficiently as any other nation without having to turn over our country com- 
pletely to war production in peace time, always provided that the public appreciates 
our needs and helps us to meet them. We must let the public know more what our 
needs are. It only remains for me to express your most hearty thanks to the 
Lecturer for his most interesting and instructive lecture. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 


acclamation. 





























ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE 





By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL K. M. Locu, M.C., R.A. 
On Wednesday, 3rd February, 1937 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL Sir H. C. T. Downine, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said that Colonel Loch had had an 
exceptionally long and close experience of the problems of anti-aircraft defence 
since in 1915 he was commanding the first anti-aircraft battery formed in France. 
He was now at the War Office in the Department which is specially concerned in 
conjunction with the Air Staff in the anti-aircraft defence of the country. 


Much of the subject was extremely secret, and could not be made public ; 
nevertheless, what remained would still be of great interest. 


LECTURE 


IR Defence is a complicated subject, not so much because of the 
A cnc processes involved—though these are formidable 

enough—but owing to the fact that it involves activities which 
cannot be confined to one branch of a Service or for that matter to any 
of the Services. Rather is it the concern, to a greater or less degree, of 
nearly every department of a modern State. This being so, it is difficult 
to ensure that co-ordination of effort which is essential to a balanced 
defence. Without a balanced defence in which every measure of air 
defence plays its part, it will be impossible to produce results com- 
mensurate with the economic effort involved. For this reason, although 
the subject of this lecture is Anti-Aircraft Defence in the restricted sense 
of guns, searchlights and so on, the values of such measures must be seen 
and appreciated in their true perspective and in relation to the picture 
of air defence asa whole. That being so, the bulk of this lecture will be 
devoted to what may be termed the philosophy of the subject. 
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Forms OF AIR ATTACK 
Firstly what of the enemy—the bomber? In general terms air effort 
can be applied in three ways :— 
(i) Direct attack on the community, attempting a decision by 
widespread panic and casualties. 
(ii) Indirect attack on the community, by interfering with food 
supplies and other essential amenities of life. 
(iii) Attack on strictly military objectives and industry. 


I do not suggest that any programme of air attack will be devoted 
entirely to any one of the above objectives, but I feel they are a 
convenient way of approaching the subject of air defence and that they 
merit examination in a little more detail. 

Direct Attack.—The paralysis of the community gives promise of 
rapid decision, and it is a form of attack which has taken considerable 
hold on public imagination. It has the advantage from the attacker’s 
point of view that results can be obtained in a large measure by random 
bombing of thickly populated areas. The condition of success is, 
however, a population which is unprotected and uneducated to air 
attack. 

Indirect Attack.—If the lines of communication of a community are 
easily dislocated by air attack, indirect attack may produce a reasonably 
rapid decision. The remedy lies in the establishment of alternative 
methods of supply, the creation of reserves, and the provision of strong 
defences for bottle necks in the supply system such as ports, railways, 
etc. Successful indirect attack implies a higher measure of accurate 
bombing than direct attack, and to this extent the attacker, as we shall 
see, is an easier problem for the defence. 

Attack on Military Objectives, etc.—Attack on strictly military 
objectives and on industrial output is admittedly an important feature 
of the application of air effort. It is not, however, the direct road to 
victory in the sense of giving promise of an early decision, provided 
reasonable measures of defence are in existence. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the initial problem of the defence of a 
country is to reduce the sensitivity of the community to direct and 
indirect attack. 





MEASURES OF DEFENCE 


The means of air defence can conveniently be divided into two 
categories—active and passive. Active means imply measures designed 
to destroy the attacker, such as fighter aircraft, A.A. guns, A.A. machine 
guns, searchlights, and aerial obstacles. The counter offensive of 
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bomber aircraft is naturally a most important aspect of defence and the 
one most calculated ultimately to reduce the enemy air effort, but the 
problem of the counter offensive lies outside the scope of this lecture. I 
mention it only with a view to emphasizing that without it our mosaic 
of defence is incomplete. 


Passive air defence measures are those designed to mitigate the 
results of bombing, both to render bombing more difficult and to reduce 
the effect of the bomb itself. In this category come such measures as 
dispersion, concealment, anti-fire and gas organizations. 


We will consider the active and passive measures in more detail later 
on, but at this juncture I would like to point out that active A.A. 
resources will always be limited. Hence, in approaching any air defence 
scheme, first see that you have developed passive means to their fullest 
extent before committing your active resources, otherwise there will be 
inevitable dispersion of effort, which of course is anathema. 


The Object.—Before, however, going into the detail of the various 
means of air defence, I should like to emphasize one or two points. 
Firstly, in any air defence scheme what is the aim or object? As in 
any other military appreciation, unless we get that right our resultant 
plan will inevitably be at fault: are we defending the morale of a 
community or are we concerned with protecting a vital area or series of 
areas from structural damage? In practice, probably, both problems 
arise, but the weight to be given to each factor requires careful analysis 
before committing our resources. Again as regards morale, does it 
matter in the problem under review if the community goes to ground or 
is it essential for work to be continued ? I think it is clear that the two 
conditions demand different solutions in terms of defence. 


Yet another important consideration—are the values of the objectives 
to be defended constant ones ? Is a given objective of equal importance 
throughout a campaign? Take, for instance, a base port at which a 
force is being landed and subsequently maintained: at one time the 
actual landing of troops may be all-important, at another the activities 
at some base installation such as an ammunition depot may be the chief 
concern. Again, on a larger scale, an enemy may initially attempt a 
decision by direct attack on a community ; this may fail and his effort 
may then be directed to the attack of food supplies: the two phases 
require different solutions in terms of defence. 


From these arguments I think it is clear that a proportion of the 
defences—I am particularly referring to guns—should be on a mobile 
basis. This is especially so, if resources are limited. By all means 
surround places of permanent value with the best and heaviest defences 
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you can get, but remember the case for being able to adjust your resources 
to meet the needs of the moment. People are apt to regard anti-aircraft 
defences as being essentially of a static ‘‘ wait and be killed’ type. But 
can we not surprise the enemy and aim at his morale instead of allowing 
him always to aim at ours? I suggest that an unexpected concentration 
of guns would be one method : a raider accustomed when flying over a 
certain place to be fired at by two guns suddenly meets twenty-four. 
Such a conception is not only calculated to effect surprise, but it tends 
to keep the enemy in doubt as to our resources, and, what is very 
important, to keep the defences on their toes. I suggest it would be a 
most amusing command to have in war—an A.A. circus with a free hand 
to choose your butt for the day’s shooting. 


This question of surprise has application to means of defence other 
than guns. The essence of the matter is that the moment the enemy 
trespasses you play on his fears. 


PASSIVE MEANS OF DEFENCE 


I have already said that in approaching air defence schemes we 
should first examine all possible developments of passive air defence 
measures before considering active ones. For this reason, in discussing 
the means of air defence in detail, I propose dealing with those of a 
passive type first. 

Dispersion.—The essence of dispersion is to ensure that no target is 
particularly remunerative to bombing. It has application to practically 
every scheme of air defence, whether it be the formations in which troops 
move, the layout of railheads, base ports, or in the dispositions of a 
country as a whole. In its widest sense it has two aspects—dispersion 
in the sense of not putting all your eggs in one basket, and local dispersion 
within the objective itself. Thus if a key industry is confined to one or 
two factories, it would be wiser to disperse the industry over several 
more. Again, within the key factory itself adequate dispersion will all 
add to the difficulty of immobilizing it by air attack. 


The conditions for successful local dispersion are that each individual 
portion is a difficult target, that damage from fire or explosion will not 
spread from one portion to another and that a bomb aimed at one part 
of it is not likely to hit another. Ideal local dispersion and the require- 
ments for maintaining industrial output, administrative services or even 
the impetus of movement of bodies of troops are to a certain extent 
mutually antagonistic, but a happy compromise will usually prove an 
invaluable asset to the defence. 
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Concealment.—Taking advantages of natural concealment is clearly 
an important aspect of defence. Large objects and particularly move- 
ment are hard to conceal from the air. If therefore we are considering 
the concealment of the move of large bodies of troops it is more profitable 
as a rule to hide the significance of the move rather than to attempt to 
hide the move itself. You will doubtless remember Macbeth’s surprise 
“when Great Birnam wood to Dunsinane hill did come.” 


The more interesting aspect of the subject from an air defence point 
of view is perhaps artificial concealment, camouflage, false areas, smoke 
screens, and obscuration of lights. 


Camouflage in itself is a large subject ; it must suffice here to say 
that, whereas grandiose schemes of camouflage to blot out the contours 
of whole towns possibly lie more in the realms of imagination than fact, 
camouflage applied to small objectives gives promise of valuable results. 


False areas and the simulation of material, warlike and otherwise, 
are an attractive proposition. Again imagination must be curbed by a 
clear conception of what can be done as opposed to what we should like 
todo. Smoke screens, again, have possibilities and limitations and their 
use must be co-ordinated with the other means of defence. For instance, 
you do not want to cover your A.A. guns with a pall of smoke. It 
seems, however, that smoke has a practical application in thickening 
up an already fairly opaque atmosphere. 


Obscuration of lights, whilst probably not preventing an attacker 
reaching a large area, may well prevent him finding his way about an 
area and being able to select targets. You probably have seen illustra- 
tions in the Press of large-scale ‘‘ black outs ” abroad and the results are 
certainly striking. 

Anti-Gas and Anti-Fire Organizations.—Such organizations and also 
those for rescue work, traffic control, etc., must clearly form part of any 
sound passive air defence scheme. I do not want to be drawn into any 
controversy as to whether gas is a menace of a high order or merely a 
bogey. I would however point out that there is a vast difference 
between a community unprotected from gas and one educated to 
comparatively simple measures of precaution. Fire is another matter ; 
from its very nature and the difficulty of dealing with it, it must be 
regarded as a very serious problem in modern cities. 


Preservation of Morale.—Yet another vital aspect of air defence is 
what might be called measures in furtherance of morale. These measures 
are designed to give confidence to the community by educating the 
public as to how they can help to protect themselves by preparations 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, and so that they shall keep things in 
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the proper perspective during hostilities. Panic is a thing to be avoided 
at all costs. A well-informed and well-educated public, which has been 
rehearsed in the necessary measures and which knows that everything 
possible is being done for it, is the best guarantee against panic. 


ACTIVE MEANS OF DEFENCE. 


Now let us consider active means of defence. It may séem that 
too much emphasis has been laid on the passive side, which is mainly 
the responsibility of the Air Raid Precautions Department of the 
Home Office ; but, I repeat, the passive and active sides of the defence 
are intimately bound up with each other. 


Aircraft.—The primary weapon of active defence is the fighter 
aircraft, the condition of success being, of course, to ensure contact 
with the enemy. 


Broadly speaking, the fighter can be employed in two ways—by 
maintaining a continuous patrol or by going up from the ground when 
warning is received. Continuous patrol guarantees that a certain force 
will be suitably disposed to meet the enemy, but, owing to the limits 
of endurance of the individual aircraft, only a portion of our resources 
can be in the air at any given time if continuous patrol is required over 
long periods. If aircraft are kept on the ground and sent up when 
warning is received, the maximum effort is ensured provided sufficient 
time is available for the defending aircraft to be concentrated at the 
right place. This entails an extensive warning system and a vast 
network of communications. 


Such a warning system serves a useful purpose not only for fighter 
aircraft but for the rest of the defences—the warning of the civil popula- 
tion and relieving the strain on the gun and searchlight detachments. 


The Anti-Atrcraft Gun.—The anti-aircraft gun emerged from the 
War with a somewhat mixed reputation. It was the butt of a good deal 
of facetiousness on the Western Front, but, even if its use were confined 
to promoting facetiousness in an otherwise squalid existence, I suggest 
it had its value as a measure in furtherance of morale; one should 
never take too narrow a view of air defence! But, seriously, I think 
there was a-good deal to be said in defence of A.A. fire even in its state 
of development during the War. From an expenditure of about 10,000 
rounds per aircraft destroyed in 1915, we find in 1918 that about six 
times the number of aircraft were brought down by A.A. guns at an 
expenditure of about 4,500 rounds per aircraft; and yet the performance 
of aircraft was constantly improving. The answer to this is that, 
whereas the standard of gun drill was remarkable throughout—a rate 
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of fire of 25 rounds per minute being attained, even with the old 13 pdr. 
9 cwt.—in 1918 mechanical solutions were developed to solve problems 
which in 1915 were entirely guesswork. 


Again, at home, as many aircraft were brought down by A.A. fire 
as by any other means. I do not suggest that this fact bears on the 
relative merits of the fighter and the gun under modern conditions— 
it does not—but rather that we should not base our conception of what 
modern A.A. fire can do on what people imagine it failed to do in the 
past. We were all groping in the dark in matters of Air Defence, and 
yet what we have got to-day to a very large extent existed in the germ 
state in 1914-18—merely the child had not grown up. 


What is the state of affairs to-day ? The performance and, par- 
ticularly, the speeds of aircraft have vastly increased. We may ask to 
what extent has A.A. gunnery advanced to offset the increasedly 
difficult target. The answer lies in the almost complete technical 
solution of the problems of determining ‘‘ where the target is now,” 
and “‘ where the target will be when you propose to hit it.” When I 
say a complete solution I do not mean that there is not room for technical 
improvement—far from it—but we do know what is wanted and we 
are on a fair way to get it. 


There still remains the argument that, however clever we are 
technically, we can hope for correct prediction only if the target behaves 
consistently, i.e., flies on a constant course for sufficient period to 
enable effective fire to be brought to bear. This is a very pertinent 
criticism, and we must ask ourselves what are the conditions which 
constrain an aircraft to fly on a constant course. The answer, I think, 
is threefold :— 


(i) When concerned with level bombing of a small objective. 
(ii) When flying in close formation in order to ensure mutual 
protection against fighter attack. 
(iii) When not attending to the war. 


The first two considerations give us a definite guide as to how to 
site A.A. guns ; the third one is more speculative but none the less a 
consideration, if aiming at surprising the enemy by unexpected con- 
centrations of gunfire. 


The effect of A.A. gunnery is still a matter of somewhat violent 
controversy, but I feel that an unbiased examination of the problem 
will lead to the conclusion that, in its modern form, it can be expected 
to take a very definite toll of the attacker. It is, therefore, an essential 
part of a well-balanced defence. 

5 
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Searchlights.—A.A. searchlights are used singly about 3500-4000 
yards apart, and are designed to provide an illuminated area sufficient 
to ensure contact for fighter aircraft or for guns to produce effective 
fire. This implies the use of a large number of lights ; in fact, unless 
there is an adequate number and they can illuminate a sufficient area, 
it is better to rely for defence on other measures, such as black-outs and 
concealment. 


The main problem of searchlight work is the initial picking up of 
the target. In this it is aided by the sound locator. Once a target is 
picked up it should be held without great difficulty and passed from one 
group of lights to another. 


Searchlight work requires high individual skill on the part of the 
personnel. We should not see lights searching the sky aimlessly, but 
rather beams shooting out, stabbing the darkness, and finding the 
target with the minimum delay; they should give the impression of 
trying to pounce on the enemy, which, once in their grip, should never 
be released. 


The Anti-Aircraft Machine Gun.—The modern conception of a weapon 
for dealing with low-flying and diving attack is a rapid-firing gun 


discharging a shell of 1} to 2 lbs. weight. The essence of the matter 
is to have a shell of sufficient size to destroy the attacker whilst retaining 
a sufficient rate of fire to give a reasonable chance of hitting. It may be 
said that such weapons are a very formidable deterrent to these forms 
of attack provided they are so disposed that the attacker is an easy 
target which, contrary to many peoples’ views, it often may be. Without 
going into somewhat complicated arguments, the conditions for getting 
an easy target are much the same as when you go duck shooting. A 
duck is an easy or difficult target for a 12 bore for much the same reasons 
as an aircraft is a good or bad target for an A.A. machine gun—in both 
cases, of course, you must be alert if you are going to hit anything. 


Aerial Obstacles.—In the War, aerial obstacles took the form of 
single balloons and balloon aprons, and their use has obvious application 
either for the air defence of specific objectives or for general bomber 
snaring. Their use needs careful co-ordination with the other means 
of active defence, and it is desirable to be able to readjust your balloon 
defences, hence leaving the enemy in doubt as to your dispositions. 


CoNCLUSION. 


In the short time at my disposal I have tried to give you a more or 
less complete picture of the problem of air defence, and I suggest that 
if we mix our colours in the correct proportion the finished result is not 
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an unduly gloomy canvas. It is, however, essential to mix our colours 
well or we shall get a sad distortion. 


The purely anti-aircraft side, guns, searchlights, and A.A. machine 
guns—as you probably all know, is at home the responsibility of the 
Territorial Army; a responsibility which I am confident they will 
undertake with the very best results. I have no brief to encourage 
anyone to join up or anything of that sort, but I would say that it is 
a most interesting occupation both in theory and in practice ; moreover, 
it is one of national importance. Once one is bitten with the air-defence 
virus, all sorts of other activities tend to seem rather stale or unprofitable. 


Lastly—it is often argued that the defences of London in the War 
were a bad detachment in the sense that a vast material effort was 
necessary to offset a weight of attack which never exceeded some forty 
aircraft. This is true in the somewhat narrow conception of a detach- 
ment of x men being only justified if it contains x + 1 men of the 
enemy. But I suggest the London defences were an essential detach- 
ment in furtherance of morale. If the morale of London had collapsed, 
our war effort elsewhere might well have been in vain, It did not 
collapse, and, therefore, the defences fully justified themselves by 
contributing to the maintenance of the morale of London, if for no 
other reason. I think Napoleon’s dictum that “ one only manceuvres 


round a fixed point ” applies to this problem. In order to win a cam- 
paign one must have freedom of action with one’s offensive resources, 
and in modern conditions that freedom can be ensured only by having 
a secure home front. 


DISCUSSION 


CoLonEL A. T. PorTER: A short time ago a civilian expert asked me, ‘‘ In what 
form do you expect an aerial attack on London would be made ?”’ I said, ‘‘ Several 
hundred aircraft flying at a height of about 25,000 feet.” He replied, ‘ That is 
absurd. It will be a series of attacks by twenty or thirty aircraft which will last 
perhaps two months on end without cessation—aircraft flying at 280 miles an hour. 
Do you think there is any form of defence against that ?’”’ Is that a fantastic idea, 
or did he know nothing of what he was talking about ? 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL E. Makins: Mr. Winston Churchill has alluded to German 
anti-aircraft guns in groups, electrically controlled, which obtain extraordinary 
results, and he is reported to have said, ‘‘ For my part I believe the day will come 
when the ground will decisively master the air and when the raiding aeroplane will 
most certainly be clawed down from the skies in flaming ruins, but I fear that ten 
critical and fatal years will pass before any such security will come and in the 
interval only minor palliatives will be at our disposal.’’ Does the Lecturer think 
it is probable that in ten years time we shall have no more fear of aircraft because 
our ground defences will be so efficient ? 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL THE VISCOUNT MERSEY: I should like to ask two short 
questions: first, whether the recent visit to Berlin brought back any news that 
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can be usefully communicated to the meeting; and, secondly, whether adequate 
attention will be given to civil defence—I mean whether the expansion of the 
system of fire brigade defences will be remitted to the civil power, or whether there 
is training of Territorial units to supplement the present services ? 

VicE-ADMIRAL E. A. Taytor: I would like to ask the Lecturer whether he 
thinks underground shelters for the public are necessary and practical, especially 
in relation to the high explosive bomb which I understand has considerable penetra- 
tive powers ; and how far he thinks it is necessary to supply these shelters in time 
of peace so as to be ready in time of war ? 

COMMANDER A. E. GopFrReEy, late R.N.R.: I belong to an area where we have 
developed anti-aircraft protection to a very considerable extent. We now have 
between 750 and 1,000 comparatively trained workers for air raids, and we have 
studied the question as far as civilians can ; we believe that with those precautions 
we shall be fairly safe in time of attack. 

When I was going down the Thames last autumn I saw the anti-aircraft search- 
lights at work ; they “ held ’’ an aeroplane, but I noticed that it took a great many 
searchlights to spot one. 

Tue LectuRER: Do you mean in the initial pick-up ? 

CoMMANDER GODFREY: No, I mean they “ held ” it when they had picked it 
up. It struck me that if there had been many aeroplanes, there would not have 
been enough searchlights to find them. 

VicrE-ADMIRAL TAYLOR: May I ask one other question? May we have some 
information as to the radius of action of the searchlight ? 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL E. Maxins: May I also ask about the balloon curtain ? 
I do not understand it, but it was tried in the War, and I think that there was some 
question of using it again. 

CoLONEL Norman Kinc: I gather that defence depends very largely on the 
co-ordination of the light and gun units in picking up the aircraft. Is it possible 
that the Territorials with very limited practice can become sufficiently proficient to 
be ready to meet an unexpected attack which might come at any time, and what 
sort of provision has been made for the Territorials to have the appliances whic’) 
are absolutely essential ? 


THE LECTURER 

The Chairman has kindly consented to answer the first question about air attack. 
I will try to deal with the remainder. 

As to Mr. Churchill’s view that the ground defence will eventually defeat the 
air menace, but this would not be for ten years: I agree with the latter statement ; 
ground defences will go on improving, but to guarantee immunity from air attack 
is a formidable project. 

With regard to the question about the fire organizations and the protection of 
the civil population, the responsibility is primarily vested in the Air Raid Pre- 
cautions Department, so that the Services will not be directly concerned in develop- 
ments in that direction. 








1 Attention is invited to the lecture on “‘ The Defence of the Population against 
Air Attack,” by Wing Commander E. J. Hodsoll, C.B., published in the Journat of 
Nevember, 1935.—EDITOR. 
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The question of underground shelters again is not primarily a matter for the 
Services. I think that there are two problems: (1) protection against splinters, 
and (2) protection against direct hits. Obviously, the two categories are quite 
different. Protection against splinters is quite a reasonable thing to go in for. 
For protection against direct hits you require a great deal of cover, and there is a 
limit to what can be done ; it would be a little unbalanced to spend too much money 
in that direction. 


The question was raised whether the adoption of the measures advocated by the 
Air Raids Control Department would give a very high measure of safety. I am 
convinced that there is a very great difference between a community which does 
not protect itself and one that does, and it is clear that the success of such measures 
must ultimately depend on the individual citizen. On this point I would emphasize 
that taking an active part in air defence does not end by subscribing a sum of money 
towards defence; there-is a greater.responsibility, and success depends on the 
citizen taking his individual share in carrying out what the Air Raids Precautions 
Department recommends. 


Now as to the point raised as to whether the Territorial Army is capable of 
carrying out the duties of A.A. defence: I am quite convinced that they are fully 
capable of doing the work. I do not want to go into details—there are certain 
functions of both the searchlight and the gun which require a fairly high order of 
individual skill, but I am sure that we need not have any fear that the Territorial 
Army will fail to acquire such skill. 


Finally as regards equipment. Again I prefer not to discuss details ; you must, 
however, remember that we cannot create a large quantity of equipment at a 
moment’s notice, but things are getting on. You will appreciate that A.A. defence 
demands the highest quality of equipment and that is what we are getting. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


With regard to Colonel Porter’s question as to the kind of attack which is to be 
expected during any future war, all I can say is that I wish we knew. The initiative 
obviously rests with the enemy, and he can adopt any_system that he likes: he can 
send over individual machines at short intervals for a month on end; he can send 
over squadrons one at a time or in wing formation at fairly frequent intervals; or 
he can deliver a series of mass attacks at longer intervals. If we attempt to prophesy 
what the enemy is going to do and to limit our defensive measures to any one system, 
we should be gravely to blame. As far as is humanly possible, we are endeavouring 
to be in a position to meet any form of attack which the enemy may select. 


There are one or two other points which I should like to deal with briefly. As 
the Lecturer has told you, the precautions for dealing with fires and limiting their 
effect rest with the Home Office, but I would like people to know that, although I 
cannot divulge the details, a great number of experiments have been carried out as 
to the best manner of limiting the fires which will be started by these special thermite 
and magnesium bombs and which are very difficult to deal with. If you take the 
high explosive or gas bombs, the effect which may be produced is limited entirely 
to what is carried by the enemy and dropped from the aeroplane. Gas cannot 
generate more gas after it reaches the ground, but fire differs fron those forms of 
attack in that, once it is started, its effect increases through material which has not 
had to be transported by aeroplane; on that account it is a great danger, and the 
subject merits, and is receiving, the closest attention as regards defensive measures. 
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There is one point I might mention on the subject of direct hits on underground 
shelters. The ordinary kind of bomb has comparatively weak walls in order to 
provide a big charge of explosive. Generally it does not have a delay action fuse, 
and therefore its penetrative effect is not greater than the depth of its crater. There 
is another kind of bomb which is called armour piercing, and that will resist a 
disruptive force during penetration of any ordinary material. If underground 
shelters were attacked by armour-piercing or semi-armour-piercing bombs they 
might very well be destroyed. But such bombs are expensive and cannot be mass- 
produced ; it is very improbable, therefore, that they would be employed for the 
indiscriminate bombing of a town where the objective was the population ; they 
would be reserved for the attack of ships and other objectives and small targets 
where adequate results could only be obtained from the penetrative properties 
which the bombs possess. I mention this to indicate that an underground shelter, 
if it has got quite a reasonable amount of earth and a little concrete perhaps on top, 
is likely to be quite effective against the ordinary type of bomb. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Colonel Loch very much for his interesting 
lecture and the discussion to which it has given rise. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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By Captain G. C. C. DAMANT, C.B.E., R.N. 
On Wednesday, 6th January, 1937 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH, G.C.B., M.V.O., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said that Captain Damant had 
spent most of his Service life in research into and the practice of the fascinating 
business of deeper and deeper sea diving. 


LECTURE. 


HE first serious diving took place on the wreck of H.M.S. “ Royal 

| George” which sank on a summer’s morning a hundred and fifty 
years ago. She was lying in the midst of a great fleet of shipping 

at Spithead, and was due to sail m a day or two. In order to make 
some small repair she had been given a list when, at 9 a.m.—a time 
when everyone on board and in the neighbouring ships would be alert 
and at their best—she suddenly fell over on to her beam ends with her 
masts flat along the water, thus she hung for several minutes, evidently 
about to sink. The watch on deck jumped up into the rigging, men 
from below came pouring up through the hatches and gun ports and 
hundreds were standing on the flat of her side as she settled down. In 
doing so, her foreyard fouled a Portsmouth hoy which had been along- 
side discharging rum, and the buoyancy of the little vessel was enough 
to cant the three decker back into an upright position so that she took 
the ground on an even keel. It was not very deep and her bowsprit end 
and the top of her ensign staff remained above water while her masts, 
towering over all with their spread of rigging, afforded safety to everyone 
who could swim the few yards necessary to reach them. Nevertheless, 
of some twelve hundred souls on board, nearly nine hundred were 
drowned under the eyes of the many thousands of men in the ships 
anchored close alongside ; apparently those who could not swim dragged 
down those who could, for when the bodies began to come up a few days 
later, they were found clutched together in clusters of twenty or thirty. 
For fifty years the wreck lay on the bottom without much disturbance 
and then became the centre of considerable activity. A civil engineer 
named Augustus Siebe had invented a diving equipment which the 
authorities decided to give thorough trial, and a salvage party was set 
to work on the decaying remains of the old ship. For five years they 
scrambled over her, collecting quantities of junk and dispersing the 
timbers so thoroughly that, in spite of many searches on the spot, no 
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trace of her is discoverable in this century. What they did was of little 
importance, but what they learnt then of the principles involved and 
the tricks of the new trade formed:a solid basis for future progress. A 
few years later, men trained on the “‘ Royal George ’’ and their disciples 
were pushing out into deeper water, and many daring and successful 
pieces of work were accomplished. The most striking of these was the 
work on the Spanish ship “ Alphonso XII,” sunk in the Canary Islands 
with £100,000 worth of specie on board. Lambert and Tester, the two 
best men in England, the home of diving, were sent out, and after 
blasting their way down through two decks and unbolting manhole 
covers and squeezing through the aperture to a third, managed to send 
up the whole of the bullion. When one remembers that there were no 
submarine lamps in those days and that most of their work inside the 
ship was done in darkness with an air supply that we know now must 
have been quite inadequate, the skill and determined courage of these 
men can be appreciated. Unfortunately both of them were attacked 
by “ divers’ palsy’ and suffered from its effects for the rest of their 
lives. This malady, now called compressed-air illness, was forcing itself 
into notice at that time as one specially connected with deep water 
work : in the worst cases a diver, after finishing his spell under water, 
would come to the surface in good health and spirits, but a few minutes 
later, perhaps while talking and joking with the men who were helping 
him to get out of the dress, he would become unconscious and die in a 
short time with symptoms of obstructed circulation. In another type 
of seizure the victim would become paralysed below the waist and linger 
on, a miserable cripple, for the rest of his life. Before discussing the 
cause of this illness, which is now well understood, it must be explained 
that the real merit of Siebe’s invention was that it took hydrostatic 
pressure into consideration and countered it. At the depth at which the 
“‘ Alphonso XII”’ was lying the divers’ bodies would have been subjected 
to a squeezing pressure of 72 Ibs. per sq. in., which if their lungs were 
filled with air at atmospheric pressure only, would instantly crush their 
chests. Siebe so arranged matters that the air in the helmet, in which 
the diver breathes, should be constantly maintained at the same pressure 
as that which the water exerted on his body; this counter pressure 
prevented any strain or distortion. Under this system, divers at great 
depths may be breathing air at well over 100 lbs. per sq. in. A pro- 
portion of this air becomes dissolved in their blood and tissues where, 
as long as the pressure is maintained, it does no harm ; but on removal 
of the pressure, that is to say when the diver returns to the surface, it 
may burst out in the form of bubbles which plug the smaller blood 
vessels and fill the heart with froth. Almost from the beginning it was 
known that if a diver wanted to avoid this catastrophe he should ascend 
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very slowly but, as nobody knew how slowly, the deaths and cripplings 
continued till detailed tables were calculated by the late Dr. John Hal- 
dane. By a piece of very brilliant deductive reasoning, he showed 
not only how safety could be ensured but also how divers might reach 
and work at greater depths than had been attained before. This they 
immediately proceeded to do, and to-day all the navies of the world 
work on Haldane’s system. Its rigid application prevented any serious 
trouble from compressed air illness during seven years diving on the 
wreck of the “‘ Laurentic ’”’ in from 20 to 22 fathoms. 

The ‘‘ Laurentic’”’, a vessel of 15,000 tons, was sunk by mines near 
Malin Head in 1917; she took to the bottom {5,000,000 worth of 
bullion—the largest loss on record. Owing to the urgent war need for 
gold, work was started at once and in mid winter. The position being 
very exposed, great care was taken over the lay-out of moorings for the 
salvage vessel ; in this sort of work it is essential to plumb the wreck 
exactly and to have a very taut moor. There were four large buoys, 
each riding to a five-ton anchor or a seven-ton clump with a scope of 
60 fathoms of six-inch wire plus one length of heavy chain. The salvage 
vessel, H.M.S. “ Racer’’ of about 900 tons, rode to these buoys on 
four and a half inch wire hawsers. Mooring authorities in the Dockyard 
were astonished by demands for such heavy gear and supplied it with 
slight reluctance, yet the strain imposed by a beam wind and sea often 
dragged the whole lot foul of the wreck, and it was fortunate that the 
“ Racer ’’ was able to relay them with her own resources in about eight 
working hours. 

The wreck was found to be lying on her port bilge at an angle of 
about sixty degrees from the vertical. Within a few days of starting 
work the divers had blown in an entry port on the starboard side, 
slid down the cross passage, and reached the bullion boxes, which 
were flung into a heap in the lower angle of the second-class baggage 
room. Ina freshening northerly wind four of these boxes were whipped 
up in quick time before the moorings had to be slipped and the salvage 
vessel run up to the end of Lough Swilly for shelter from a whole gale, 
which continued for ten days. When it was possible to get to work 
again it was found that the wreck had collapsed like a cardboard. box 
which had been trodden upon. Fore and aft the deck beams had 
broken away from the frames, and the decks themselves settled down 
into a laminated heap which had slid and shuffled away to port, while 
the unsupported starboard side, at first arching some sixty feet above 
the sea bed, had drooped and folded down over the remains. The 
gold, as was afterwards discovered, had burst through the floor of the 
baggage room during the break up of the ship and divided into two 
main portions, one of which fetched up in the bilges alongside the shaft 
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tunnel, and the other at a higher level but far out to port. The only 
way by which one could be sure of finding the gold bars, scattered 
amongst this conglomeration of nameless and shapeless wreckage, was 
to cut the latter up into sections of a few tons which could be hoisted 
out and the site cleared, as it were, down to the skin of the wreck lying 
embedded in the sea floor. About 2000 tons of plating and frames 
were removed. The greatest difficulties arose when the wreck had 
been cut down to the level of the surrounding sea bed when encroaching 
sand and shingle invaded all the lower compartments ; they were fenced 
off and dug out, but every spell of bad weather would refill them from 
the inexhaustible reservoirs around. It is seldom realized how violent 
wave action can be at a depth of twenty fathoms in the open ocean; 
it smashed up the “ Laurentic ” in a few weeks and would fling boulders 
as big as a man’s head far inboard. In the case of the “‘ Egypt,” sunk 
in a depth of seventy fathoms near Ushant, it is stated that the funnels, 
or large parts of them, were still standing when she was located after 
ten years at the bottom, evidently wave action does not extend so deep 
as this. In the Channel, where the seas are comparatively short, I have 
not noticed its effects beyond fifteen fathoms. 

In fighting the sand, grabs and sand-sucking pumps were tried, but 
neither could stand up to the banging and smashing they had to endure 
while being worked on the wreck in bad weather, and eventually the 
task was accomplished by hand. Divers loosened the caked grit with 
a fire hose and scooped it up into sacks furnished with steel shovel blades 
at the mouth. So as to get the maximum output, no man stayed longer 
than half an hour at the bottom, during which time he worked as hard 
as he possibly could; each man had two spells a day, so that ten or 
twelve divers kept up work for twelve hours on end. Owing to the 
necessity for slow decompression there were generally three divers 
under water at a time—one digging out on the bottom, his immediate 
predecessor gradually ascending to the surface, and the third man 
either nearing the end of his slow ascent or, as the next man to work on 
the bottom, waiting with his head just under water to slip down and 
relieve when the moment arrived. The work came to an end in 1924 
after more than 99 per cent. of the five millions had been recovered at 
a cost of less than 2.5 per cent. There were no casualties. 

The slow ascent or decompression of a diver is managed in the 
following way: he slides up a rope towards the surface fairly rapidly 
until his upward progress is checked by a signal from above, then he 
stops in mid-water doing gymnastic exercises to keep his circulation 
brisk ; after a while he receives a second signal directing him to climb 
a few feet higher and wait there for a third signal, and so on till the 
weary time has dragged out. The greater the depth or the longer the 
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working time on the bottom the longer will be the decompression time. ! 

While he is decompressing, the diver is very much in the way of 
other divers and of the hoisting which generally accompanies salvage work, 
and his position is not an enviable one when tides are running strong 


Sir RoBERT Davis’s SUBMERSIBLE DECOMPRESSION CHAMBER 























MAN ENTER "ING CHAMBER UNDER WATER MAN EXERCISING IN CHAMBER 
Sketches by couriesy of Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd. 


or the water is very cold ; but the process cannot be cut short without 
risk ; hence in very deep water, when the decompression times are out 
of all proportion to the time spent in useful work, it becomes a question 
as to whether the game is worth the candle. As will be explained later, 
the introduction of the Davis submerged decompression chamber has 
greatly eased the situation and made work at 50 fathoms practicable. 

So far I have only dealt with divers using the rubber dress devised 
by Siebe, in which they are obliged to breath compressed air and run 
certain risks from its effects. About 1912, Sir Robert Davis devised 
an “‘ observation chamber,” in which a man could descend to con- 
siderable depths without the use of compressed air. Unlike a diving 
bell, which has an open bottom, this chamber is as tight as a bottle, 





1 After a half-hour)spell at 5 fathoms the decompression time is } min. 
10 . “ v 7 mins. 

* me - 30 mins. 
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its walls are strong enough to resist hydrostatic pressure, and there 
is no air supply pipe, the atmosphere within the chamber being re- 
generated by automatic chemical means. One of these recently supplied 
to the Admiralty by Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., is capable. of 
working at a depth of 100 fathoms for some hours. Since the occupant 
of such a chamber is breathing air at atmospheric pressure he can go 
down as deep as he likes, remain there as long as he likes, and come 
up as quickly as he likes without the slightest risk of compressed-air 
illness. On the other hand, he can effect nothing ; he can only observe 
and report to the surface by telephone. Originally introduced as an 
auxiliary to the rubber-dressed diver and for survey purposes, the 
apparatus did not catch on in this country, and it has been left to the 
enterprise and faith of an Italian salvage concern to show that a simple 
observation chamber used in conjunction with grabs, worked from a ship 
at the surface, can recover bullion from far inside a wreck at a depth to 
which no rubber-dressed diver has ever penetrated. 

Summing up the situation thus far, we have the rubber dress which 
enables a man to work under water but compels him to breathe com- 
pressed air, and the observation chamber which, while protecting him 
from compressed air, boxes him up so that he cannot stretch out a 
finger to assist in what is going on. For many years it has been a dream 
of inventors to combine these two in an armoured dress which would 
resist hydrostatic pressure so that the wearer might breathe air at 
atmospheric pressure and at the same time be well enough jointed to 
enable him to walk about and use his limbs. The best known of the 
“jron men” which have appeared from time to time is the Neufeldt 
and Kuhnke, an armoured dress produced by a first-class German 
engineering firm soon after the War. We first saw it here when the 
Admiralty had it brought over from Hamburg with men trained in its 
use to assist in the search for the submarine “ M.1,”’ sunk in deep water 
off the Start. Unlike previous attempts, this dress really would stand 
pressure, and the joints, working on ball bearings, were exquisitely 
made to allow free movement without leakage ; but it weighed about 
nine hundredweight, the diver had to be put over the side with a 
derrick, and when in the water it presented an enormous surface to 
the tide. Once submerged, the apparatus weighed no more than a 
hundredweight, but as it still displaced as much as six men it seemed 
doubtful whether the man inside it would be able to walk along 
through water; moreover, if one part of the body is protected from 
pressure the whole must be, and vice versa, hence the hands of the 
armoured diver could not protrude but had to do their work through the 
intermediary of tongs or claws passing through glands at the ends of 
the steel arms. While not denying that some task might turn up for 
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which the armoured dress would be exactly suited, experts in this country 
could not see any use for the small amount of work the wearer seemed 
capable of doing. However, the apparatus was taken up by an Italian 
syndicate shortly known as Sorima, and employed in two or three 
highly successful operations, including the salvage of 7,000 tons of 
railway machinery from the wreck of the ‘‘ Washington,” sunk in 
50 fathoms near Genoa. As their guest I had the privilege of watching 
some of this work and studied their methods, including the use of 
submersible electro-magnets which, lowered into the hold under the 
diver’s direction, would fish up quantities of axles and wagon wheels 
without human intervention or the need of slinging. A year or two 
later, on “no cure no pay” lines, they took from Messrs. Sandberg 
and Swinburne the sub-contract for salvage of the specie (about 
£1,000,000) sunk in the wreck of the P. & O. liner “ Egypt” in 70 
fathoms near Ushant. 


By then Sorima had had great experience of the capabilities of the 
Neufeldt and Kuhnke dress, and it is noteworthy that for the ‘‘ Egypt ”’ 
work they used it only as a stand-bye, their divers going down and 
directing the work from a simple observation chamber incapable of 
movement. The story of the “ Egypt” salvage has been told by an 
able and most accurate writer! who was on the spot, and I will not 
attempt to go over the ground again, yet I cannot pass on without 
paying a tribute not only to the skill and ingenuity of the Italians but 
still more to the seamanlike qualities which they showed in mooring 
their ship, holding her plumb, and working their complicated apparatus 
in the tidal currents and bad weather which constantly prevail in that 
forlorn spot, twenty miles South of Ushant. 


Bullion salving is the most remunerative work that can be under- 
taken, but in wartime divers may be put on to work of greater importance 
and of a kind which none but a rubber-dressed diver can perform. A 
few years ago it became desirable to make still greater depths accessible 
to this equipment, and an Admiralty committee was appointed to go 
into the matter. The main difficulty has already been referred to—the 
waste of time and exhaustion of the diver resulting from the very long 
intervals for decompression which were necessary at any depth over 
34 fathoms, which was then the service limit. But Sir Robert Davis of 
Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co., who was a member of the committee, put 
forward and carried through the idea of a submersible decompression 
chamber. This does not gét rid of the necessity for gradual decom- 
pression, but it enables the time required to be greatly shortened because 
the diver breathes oxygen instead of air ; moreover, while decompressing, 





1 The Egypt's Gold, by David Scott. 
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he is warm and dry in the chamber instead of being suspended in mid- 
water. The chamber, which is cylindrical in shape, is lowered from the 
diving vessel to a depth where it is about half-way from the bottom ; 
there it awaits the diver as he comes up; it has two circular doors, one 
in the top (shut) and the other in the bottom (open) a short ladder pro- 
trudes from the latter. Air is supplied from above by a diving pump ; 
and inside is a diver’s attendant. When the diver reaches the chamber he 
gets onto the ladder and climbs up it until his head is inside the chamber 
and above the water level there. The attendant then takes off his 
helmet and weights, and disconnects the air pipe and breast rope which are 
pulled up by the diving vessel. The diver, being free, can then climb 
right up into the chamber. He and the attendant pull up and stow the 
ladder inside, and then close the bottom door which is air and water 
tight. Up to this moment the air pressure in the chamber has been kept 
equal to the hydrostatic pressure of the water with which the lower 
door has been in contact. After the door has been closed, the contained 
air is maintained at that pressure while the chamber is hoisted up and 
landed on deck. Here it is out .of the way of other divers’, and decom- 
pression can be carried out at as slow a rate as necessary by working air 
valves fitted on the chamber for that purpose. The attendant, shut in 
with the diver, keeps an eye on him, gives him a hot drink from a 
thermos flask, and sees that the oxygen breathing apparatus is working 
properly. At the end of the period of decompression, both occupants 
emerged through the door at the top. By making use of this system, 
naval divers have been able to extend their useful range to a depth of 
50 fathoms. With a number of divers at work, the same number of 
submerge decompression chambers would have to be employed ; 
alternatively, they could be brought up in their chambers and decanted, 
without any loss of pressure, into a large fixed decompression chamber 
on deck, when the submersible one would be lowered down again to 
await the next man under water. 

All this gear may seem costly and complicated, and a practical man 
hearing of it for the first time may wonder if it is worth while, but when 
it comes to bullion salvage, ordinary standards of value vanish and 
success pays for everything. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. F. E. McMurtriz: With regard to the “ Alphonso XII,”’ my recollection 
may be wrong, but I was under the impression that there was at least one box,of 
bullion left after all the divers’ efforts, incredible though they were. 

Can the Lecturer say anything in regard to the use of artificial light at great 
depths? Is it any use at all ? 

Tue Lecturer: I only know about the “‘ Alphonso XII” through Messrs. 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., who sent the divers out: it happened in 1885, but there may 
still be a box there. 
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With regard to the use of artificial light ; an electric light is useful if the water 
is fairly clear, but if it is thick and muddy it is about as much use as motor car 
headlights are in a very thick fog: they make a great glare, but you cannot see 
anything else ; under such conditions the diver does just as well by touch. In 
thick water a small torch may be useful for such a job as putting a key into a lock. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


This afternoon we have listened to a description of events calling for three 
qualities—knowledge, skill, and courage. What we have not heard is anything 
of the part played in them by our Lecturer; but I seem to remember one or 
two incidents in which he was concerned and which redounded very much to his 
credit, such as the occasion when he had to consider, with the water rising up and 
up in his dress, how far he could let it rise, knowing that if he came to the sur- 
face too fast he would be subjected to compressed air illness, while, if he did not 
come up, he would be drowned. 

The Lecturer spoke of pressures. The ordinary pressure in which we live is 
15 lb. per sq. in. Think of the difference for the diver subjected to the 170 lb. per 
sq. in. mentioned by the Lecturer ! 

There is one question I should like to ask him: he said that when a man went 
down in an “ iron-man ”’ dress he could not use his hands, because they had to be 
at the same pressure as the rest of his body; yet when a man goes down to the 
same depth in a rubber dress his hands are exposed. I do not quite follow that. 

THE LEcTURER: The point is that if pressure is exerted over every part of 
the body evenly you do not feel it. For instance, the pressure we are under now 
is 15 Ib. per sq. in., and we do not feel it because it is everywhere. But if I put 
my hands into a high pressure and kept the rest of my body protected, all the 
blood would be squeezed back into the protected part, with distortion, pain, and 
destruction. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Lecturer started his story of diving with the “ Royal 
George.” A book has just been written which makes allusion to very early divers : 
in it there is an Assyrian picture, drawn on rock, of a man who is supposed to have 
had some method of living under water, and that is in the [Xth century B.c. It 
may be apocryphal, but there is no doubt at all that that marvellous engineer and 
draughtsman Leonardo da Vinci drew some most remarkable pictures of the powers 
of living under water, and in the XVIth century—that Golden Age of all real 
discovery—there were people who had in their minds the possibility of things 
which we now accept as the ordinary affairs of life. 

Are we doing sufficient in this country to advance research in such matters 
as these? There are individuals who make discoveries—both the Professors 
Haldane, father and son, come to one’s mind at once—but, too often, we have 
shown a lack of imagination in not realizing their possibilities. I remember, when 
I was.a small boy, hearing someone say to that great scientist, but mild mannered 
man, Lord Kelvin with regard to some scientific discovery, ‘‘ What is the good 
of it?”’ I am glad to say that he turned and rent him. People ask ‘‘ What is 
the good of going a little lower ?”’ ‘‘ What is the good of going a little higher ? ” 
We have seen this afternoon what is the good of one of these scientific discoveries. 

It is very much to be hoped that lectures such as this will stimulate interest 
in such very important matters, and I can assure the Lecturer that we have listened 
with immense pleasure to what he he has had to tell us. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 








STRATEGIC MOVEMENT BY RAIL 
THE AUSTRIAN TRENTINO OFFENSIVE IN MAY, 1916 


By Major C. S. Napier, R.E. 


with the initial concentrations and with strategic movement 

during operations on both the Western and Eastern fronts. 
Stress was laid on the need for elasticity in transportation plans to cope 
with rapid changes in the strategic situation and, in modern war, with 
possible air interference. In East Prussia and Silesia, in Belgium and 
Northern France a railway network was available to the Higher Com- 
mand, as well as a developed road system. The first requirement of 
flexibility, the existence of alternative routes, was therefore met. But 
in the more mountainous parts of Europe—the Carpathians, the Balkans, 
and the Alps—nature discourages the works of man. In these areas, 
all of which lay on the frontiers of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
communications are few and strategic movement soon reaches the limit 
of the possible. The Austrian offensive in the Trentino of May, 1916, 
is interesting as the largest operation of the War based upon a single 
railway and illustrates the close relation between strategy and trans- 
portation in circumstances rather different to those of 1914 in other, 
less mountainous, theatres of war. 


Portree” articles on strategic movement by rail?! have dealt 


THE MILITARY AND TECHNICAL SITUATION 


At the beginning of 1916 the Central Powers were in a much stronger 
position than they had been a year earlier. The main battle fronts 
were now stabilized in enemy territory both East and West, and Serbia 
had been overwhelmed, opening the road to Bulgaria and Turkey. For 
the first time the Austro-Hungarian General Staff could contemplate 
passing from defence to offence on the Italian front. On 3rd February, 





1 In the Journats for February and May, 1935, and for May, 1936. The 
present article is based mainly on an article by General Ratzenhofer in Militar- 
wissenschaftiiche Mitteilungen for April, 1933, and on Volume IV of the Austrian 
Official History. 
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1916, plans for an offensive from the Trentino were laid before Falken- 


hayn in the hope of securing German assistance. 
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Cadorna had delivered a series of attacks towards Gorizia and Trieste, 
the last of which (the Fourth Isonzo battle) had died down at the end 
of November, 1915, with Gorizia still in Austrian hands. A period of 
hibernation followed, for most of the long battle front from the Swiss 
frontier to the sea lay at altitudes above 5,000 ft., where during the 
winter months thunder was more likely to mean an avalanche than 
distant gunfire. Here and there the comparative quietude was broken 
by local feats of arms, but major operations were impossible and the 
Austrian General Staff could mature its plans for a spring offensive in 
peace of mind. : 


Pre-war plans for Case I, i.e. Italy as the main theatre of war, had 
envisaged a double Austrian offensive, from the Isonzo and from the 
Trentino simultaneously. The latter offered the g.cater strategic 
results, but the railway situation and lack of room in South Tyrol limited 
the force that could be deployed there to nine divisions in first line, so 
that the larger part of the Austrian Army was perforce to be engaged on 
the Isonzo. Conrad would have liked to adhere to this plan in 1916, 
but, with Russia the main theatre of war and no help from Germany, 
his forces were insufficient for more than demonstrations on the Isonzo 
to accompany a thrust from the Trentino. The Trentino was an 
awkward place to thrust from, as a glance at the map will show. South 
of Franzensfeste there was only one railway, which followed first the 
narrow Eisack valley and then the rather broader Etschthal, accom- 
panied by a single road.1_ The Etschthal lay obliquely to the front, and 
from it only mountain roads climbed to the high ridges and plateaux 
where the offensive must be launched. Furthermore the natural 
difficulties of the dozen miles which separated the Austrian outposts 
from sight of the Venetian plain had been heightened by permanent 
fortifications, which could only be dealt with by medium and heavy 
artillery. 

The plan finally adopted by the Austrian General Staff was as 
follows. The Eleventh Army of nine divisions was to break through on 
the Col Santo—Folgaria—Vezzena plateaux, a front of less than twenty 
miles, towards Schio and Bassano. For this purpose it was to be com- 
posed only of formations seasoned to mountain warfare and to be 
strengthened by no less than sixty-four batteries of medium and heavy 
artillery. Behind the Eleventh Army, the Third Army of five divisions 
was to be held in reserve by Army Group H.Q. (the Archduke Eugen) to 
exploit success. A good deal of discussion between Army Group H.Q. 
and A.O.K. (Armeeoberkommando) went to the making of this plan, 





2 A second road was under construction, but between Zambana and Trient 
was not completed till the end of March, 1916. 
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principally on the question of including the Val Sugana in the front of 
attack. The Archduke considered that the offensive ought to be 
pressed beyond Schio—Bassano without pause, and this brought the 
problem of supply into the foreground. In his opinion the roads across 
the mountains were insufficient: the Val Sugana railway to Bassano 
must be secured as soon as possible. This argument made little impres- 
S.Michele 
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sion upon A,O.K. The railway passed through no less than eleven 
tunnels before reaching Bassano and could easily be destroyed by the 
Italians. Supply in the later stages of the offensive would have to be 
dependent upon rapid road repair. From experience in other theatres 
of war, A.O.K. was insistent that, to achieve a break-through, the 
Eleventh Army must be employed on not too wide a front and supported 
on this front by all the artillery available. The forces that could be 
concentrated in South Tyrol were insufficient to permit of including the 
Val Sugana in the front of attack. Nor was this necessary, for a break- 
through towards Asiago would render the Italian. Val Sugana front 
untenable. 


Not less important than the front of attack was the date by which 
it could be launched, and this appeared to hang upon the railway 
situation. In August, 1914, when the likelihood of war with Italy 
became apparent, the joint capacity of the two standard gauge railways 
leading into South Tyrol over the Brenner (4,500 ft.) and through the 
Pusterthal (4,000 ft.) was only thirty-eight full length, ie. 100 axle, 
trains each way daily as far as Branzoll, where double track ended, and 
21/100 axles beyond: the branch line from Trient through the Val 
Sugana could take 12/50 axles. In relation to the strategic importance 
of the Trentino these communications were obviously inadequate, but 
the mountainous country had prevented the development of alternative 
routes. Large scale works of improvement were, however, put in hand, 
and by mid-February, 1916, the Etschthal line had been doubled to 
Calliano with a capacity of 48/100 axle trains each way daily. This 
involved doubling the Innthal line from Worgl to Innsbriick in order to 
maintain the same capacity throughout the Brenner route, while the 
Pusterthal and Val Sugana lines were also improved to take 22/100 and 
16/100 axles respectively. 


This improvement in line capacity would, however, have been of no 
value without a corresponding development of terminal facilities—extra 
unloading platforms and sidings, crossovers and shunting necks—as well 
as additional running loops to “ cushion’ irregular working. Of the 
twelve stations between Bozen and Calliano only Bozen and Trient 
handled any considerable peace traffic, but in preparation for intensive 
military working there were ready by February, 1916: 


(i) New marshalling yards at Branzoll and Matarello to take 
20 and 18/100 axle trains respectively. 


(ii) New railhead stations at Retta and Avisio (a third new 
station was opened at Persen on the Val Sugana line in 
April). 
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(iii) Military platforms, almost all new, totalling 2,800 metres in 
the Trient area (1,065 at Matarello alone), 2,500 metres round 
San Michele, and another 1,000 metres northward to Bozen. 
These were scattered among the various stations according 
to the room available and the facilities at each to clear 
stores, transport and troops by road. 


All this work, indeed, was closely conditioned by the configuration 
of the valley and by the roads forward. Of these there were only three 
on to the Folgaria—Lavarone plateau which could be made fit for 
motor transport. Over them, or by the supplementary ropeways, 
enormous quantities of ammunition—enormous, that is, for such 
mountainous country—and 18,000 tons of material had to be got into 
the forward area under A.O.K’s plan of concentration. 


THE AUSTRIAN CONCENTRATION 


A preliminary calculation on 1st February by the Director of Rail- 
ways (Feldeisenbahnchef Fech), based on data furnished by the 
General Staff as to the troops and material to be moved, their location 
and priority, reckoned that one and a half months would be necessary 
for their concentration. Conrad required that it should be complete by 
All Fools Day. Fech’s first care was to draft additional locomotives 
and operating personnel to the lines serving South Tyrol. At the same 
time operating instructions, sufficiently elastic not to hamper local 
working, were issued to co-ordinate the converging movement from 
other fronts and the interior. To the Innsbriick operating district, as 
responsible for detrainment, was delegated control of the flow from 
other districts, so that this might be regulated according to the technical 
situation in the concentration area. A subordinate control office was 
opened at Trient, while representatives of the railway service were 
appointed as liaison officers to Army Group H.Q. at Bozen, to Third and 
Eleventh Army H.Qs., and to H.Q. Tyrol Area. 


Fech’s calculations were based upon an assumed density of forty 
concentration trains daily from outside the Innsbriick district, thirty- 
two across the Brenner and eight through the Pusterthal, leaving a 
margin of eight paths spare to cover ambulance, postal and other local 
services. The Austrian order of battle and the different sources from which 
formations were to be drawn are shown in the Appendix, which sets out 
the concentration in South Tyrol as actually effected during the period 
12th February to 19th April. All material and formations for South 
Tyrol moved either through Innsbriick or through Briinneck, but their 
routing to these points was often very complicated, and particularly so 
in the case of formations from the Isonzo. For these the shortest route 
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through the Pusterthal was available only from 5th April, after troop 
moves from Carinthia and from the Balkans had been completed. The 
bulk of the Isonzo formations (III Corps and 18th Division) therefore 
moved through Graz and thence either over the single line through 
Selzthal or round by Vienna and Salzburg. It was intended that the 
reserve supplies, engineer stores, transport, ammunition and artillery 
should first accumulate, to be followed later by the troops. This would 
help to maintain secrecy, would give time for establishing the medium 
and heavy artillery in their mountain positions, and would shorten the 
period for which large forces must be supplied in South Tyrol. Accord- 
ingly the accumulation of supplies and stores began on 12th F ebruary, 
and of artillery and ammunition on the 25th. 

Difficulty was at once encountered in adhering to the programme of 
movement. Many consignments were not yet ready for despatch, and 
in order not to waste the available line capacity A.O.K. was compelled 
to begin troop movement piecemeal. But the heavy artillery and stores, 
which were railed as far forward as possible, engaged the terminal 
facilities in the Trient area. The leading troops of the Eleventh Army. 
had therefore to be detrained North of San Michele (the area intended 
for assembly of the Third Army), whence they completed their journey 
by road. In this way the density of traffic was raised gradually to 
thirty-six trains a day during the last days of February. But now the 
weather, which had shown signs of deteriorating, definitely broke in 
frost and heavy snow. The work of unloading and shunting was 
rendered much more difficult : slips of earth occurred, and there were 
several accidents. In consequence the return of empty stock was 
delayed and congestion rapidly developed, forcing Innsbriick to reduce 
the flow of material and troops into the concentration area. The 
congestion was even more acute in front of railhead, for the heavy 
snowfall virtually closed all forward communications on to the plateaux 
from which the offensive was to be launched. Guns stuck: lorries 
skidded : only horsed transport could get forward at all. Under such 
conditions the density of rail movement fell away from thirty-six to 
twenty-three trains a day during the first week of March, and A.O.K., 
unwilling to postpone the attack more than ten days at most, decided 
to suspend the movement of reserve supplies and material from 15th 
March, giving priority to completion of the artillery concentration and 
to intensive troop movement. This pause in the movement of dead 
tonnage at once eased the strain upon railheads and on communications 
forward from them. With an improvement also in the weather, super- 
human efforts were made to make up lost time. As the troops arrived 
they joined the labour units in shovelling snow and helping the guns 
into position. The density of rail movement recovered rapidly during 
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the third week of March to the calculated capacity of forty trains a day. 
The movement of artillery ceased on 5th April, by which date the 
Eleventh Army was complete. Movement of the Third Army ceased on 
14th April, and of material (resumed the 2nd April) on the r9th—1,774 
trains in all since 12th February. 


Meanwhile every effort was made to preserve secrecy. The plans of 
the Austrian General Staff were withheld from H.Qs. of the Armies on 
the Isonzo and in Carinthia, and even from the War Ministry, until the 
first week of March. By then all leave and civil traffic out of South 
Tyrol had been stopped and comprehensive measures of deception, in 
which the Navy, Air Force and Royal Family all took part, were under 
way. The Italian General Staff, however; was not without its suspicions, 
and between the 11th and 16th March, despite incomplete preparation 
and bad weather, Cadorna launched a series of rather disjointed attacks 
to hold the Austrians on the Isonzo front. In this he failed, for the 
movement of troops to South Tyrol continued in full swing during this 
Fifth Isonzo battle.1_ In fact the Austrians at once retaliated with a 
series of diversionary attacks, which at least concealed the weakness of 
the thinned Austrian forces in Carinthia and on the Isonzo. An air 
attack, by three squadrons, on the Piave bridges was unsuccessful. 


On 22nd March the Italians received their first reliable reports on 
the Austrian concentration and plan of attack; and during the first 
days of April all doubt was dispelled. Cadorna, however, persisted in 
his belief that the enemy disposed of insufficient force to attempt a real 
break-through. Work was to be pushed forward on the Italian defences 
in South Tyrol, which were to be given greater depth, but the only 
important move ordered was that of two divisions from the general 
reserve about Udine to a position of readiness in the area Schio—Bassano. 
In short, Cadorna relied on his estimate of the Austrian resources, on 
the natural strength of the Italian defences, and on the strategic mobility 
conferred by interior lines. By 6th April the preparations of the 
Austrian Eleventh Army were well advanced. The three Corps (VIII, 
XX, and III) to be employed in the initial attack had taken over their 
sectors on 20th March, without disturbing the screen of covering troops 
in contact with the enemy ; the Third Army was now assembling in the 
Trient area; and on the Isonzo front two divisions were back at rail- 
heads in readiness to move to the Trentino should the offensive, fixed 
for roth April, develop successfully. Fourteen of the thirty-one divisions 





1 The only modification of the Austrian movement programme attributable 
to the Italian offensive appears to have been the temporary diversion of the 34th 
Division from Russia to behind the Isonzo front. This division resumed its move 
to South Tyrol on 2nd April. 
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on the whole South-West Front were now in South Tyrol; opposed to 
them was the Italian First Army which, from the Swiss frontier to North 
of the Val Sugana, disposed of only six divisions out of some forty in the 
whole theatre of war. 


But the abnormal weather during the first half of March had done 
more than hamper movement and delay the Austrian concentration by 
several days. On 6th April the Commander of the Eleventh Army 
reported that snow conditions on the plateaux rendered an attack 
impossible. Reluctantly A.O.K. recognized that the offensive must be 
postponed. Weeks of anxious waiting passed; and when the attack 
was at last launched on 15th May, strategic surprise had long been lost. 
Nevertheless, even at this late date, the intensity of the Austrian 
bombardment surprised the defence. Successive Italian positions were 
rapidly overrun along the whole front of attack. Asiago was occupied 
on 28th May, but the offensive, already checked on both flanks, made 
little further progress. Cadorna had reinforced the First Army from 
a strength of nine divisions on the 15th May to fifteen divisions by the 
end of the month, and was accumulating a Reserve Army of five Corps 
in the area Treviso—Vicenza. By 16th June he was ready to launch a 
counter-offensive, which recovered much of the lost ground. Already 
the Brussilov offensive of 5th June had broken through the Austrian 
front in Russia. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRANSPORTATION ON STRATEGY 


When contemplating an offensive it is often possible to lay one’s 
finger without hesitation on the line of maximum strategic effect. 
Conrad did so when he planned a thrust from the Trentino towards 
Venice. But to attack along the line of maximum strategic effect is 
not necessarily the best way of breaking down the enemy’s power of 
resistance—for a number of reasons, of which the most obvious is that 
the ground may favour the defence, as in the Trentino.1 But there are 
transportation problems also to be considered. Ground favouring the 
defence not only increases the tactical difficulties of attack, but compels 
the accumulation of masses of artillery, ammunition and engineer stores 
in order to get forward at all. The accumulation of this material will 
be difficult if the communications leading into the concentration area 
are of limited capacity, and may so prolong the period of concentration 
that secrecy and strategic surprise are endangered. The time needed 
for the Trentino concentration was at least doubled by the massing of 
artillery, supplies and stores ; secrecy appears to have been preserved 





1 As also in the wooded Argonne, barring access to the bottle-neck of the German 
communications on the Western Front in 1918. 
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until 22nd March. Forward communications may present an even 
greater problem. The difficulty of maintaining large forces during a 
rapid advance would certainly have made its influence felt in the 
Trentino, even had better weather permitted the achievement of strategic 
surprise. In this connection the argument over opening up the Val 
Sugana railway is instructive. _The prospect of serious damage to the 
line compelled dependence upon road transport ; in any case, as A.O.K. 
observed, to seize a line of communication it is not imperative to advance 
by it. 

These difficulties—of ground, of rear communications and of forward 
communications—Conrad seems to have acknowledged and accepted. 
Whatever forethought, organization and hard labour could achieve was 
done, and if the elements prevailed, remembering Passchendaele, we 
should not be over-critical. But to a third transportation factor Conrad 
seems definitely to have given insufficient weight. The Italians were 
on interior lines: with what advantage may be seen from a glance at 
the map, remembering that some of the Austrian formations from the 
Isonzo for South Tyrol travelled through Vienna—though mere distance 
mattered little in comparison with the greater capacity of the railways 
and roads in the Venetian plain. In the face of superior lateral com- 
munications only two courses are open: to paralyse them (but in 1916 
the Austrian air arm was no danger to the Italian communications), or 
else to hold the enemy from moving. To this end the pre-war plan had 
provided for simultaneous pressure on the Isonzo. But in 1916 Conrad 
disposed of insufficient strength to make up for inferior strategic mobility: 
his weakened forces on the Isonzo could only demonstrate. Herein lay 
the weakness of the Austrian plan. Falkenhayn recognized this at the 
time, estimating Conrad’s requirement for decisive results at twenty-five 
divisions. Actually the South-West Front as a whole was reinforced 
between January and May, 1916, by the equivalent of only eight divi- 
sions.1 It would appear to follow from this argument that, in the 
absence of overwhelming superiority, attack along the line of maximum 
strategic effect (which tends to be the line of maximum resistance) is. 
best reserved until the enemy’s power of resistance has been seriously 
weakened. Then, but not till then, comparatively small forces—small 
enough for their movement and maintenance to be within the capacity 
of hastily repaired communications—may achieve a final decision. 
Anything approaching a dogmatic generalization would, however, be 
dangerous. Psychological factors, for instance, such as Cadorna’s 





1 One might trace the seeds of failure to a deeper level. Divided counsels were 
not unknown even to the Central Powers. Conrad wanted six German divisions 
for the Trentino: Falkenhayn wanted Austrian heavy artillery for Verdun. Each 
went his own way. 
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idée fixe, are apt to intervene: obvious difficulties may even facilitate 
surprise. What is important is that the transportation factor in its 
triple aspect of rear, forward and lateral communications should receive 
due consideration in the framing of strategic plans. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRANSPORTATION 


Strategic plans must be kept within the limits of the technically 
possible. But given forethought, time and labour, transportation 
resources can be developed very considerably towards meeting strategic 
requirements. It is important, however, that the military authorities 
should realize the difference between new construction and repair or 
improvement of an existing railway. New construction is not im- 
possible in war: the mileage of new track laid in France, for instance, 
during 1914-18 was very large: but—and here a second distinction 
must be noted—it is almost out of the question in difficult country 
where heavy engineering work is unavoidable. Several points are worth 


stressing :— 


(i) That work on rail communications in the Tyrol more than 

doubled their capacity before the Trentino concentration ; 

(ii) That this work took over twelve months—months of com- 
parative quietude ; for work on a railway (like work on 
Piccadilly) temporarily reduces capacity ; and 

(iii) That an increase of line capacity in the Etschthal involved a 
corresponding improvement of the long approaches through 
the Innthal and Pusterthal as well as of unloading and 
clearance facilities in South Tyrol itself. 


All this work, as well as the subsequent operating of the line, was 
closely conditioned by the configuration of the valley. Marshalling 
yards and railheads had to be placed where they could be fitted in. In 
particular the topography limited clearance facilities in the Trient area. 
This was felt all the more because of the high proportion of “ difficult ’’ 
traffic—medium and heavy artillery, and enormous quantities of 
material. The dead weight of such traffic strains unloading and clearance 
facilities at railhead far more than normal troop movement. To these 
difficulties, and to the heavy gradients, cuttings and embankments which 
are unavoidable in mountainous country, is to be attributed the serious 
effect of the bad weather experienced at the end of February. This 
reduced the average density of traffic over the whole period of concen- 
tration to below thirty trains a day—a very moderate figure for double 
line, comparing unfavourably with densities of fifty and sixty trains a 
day over the German railways in East Prussia during the winter concen- 
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tration of February, 19151: which only emphasizes the influence of topo- 
graphy on transportation. In actual fact the concentration of fourteen 
divisions and of immense quantities of material over one railway in two 
months was no mean achievement in view of the natural difficulties ; 
although progress fell short of calculation, the offensive would have been 
delayed only a few days but for the snow. One factor in modern war, 
however, was absent—air interference. The susceptibility of com- 
munications in mountainous country to air attack is very great owing 
to the number of vulnerable engineering works and the lack of alternative 
routes. Whether a concentration like that of 1916 could be effected in 
secrecy or even at all in the face of anything approaching hostile air 
superiority is a question I shall leave unanswered. 


My object in this series of articles on strategic movement by rail has 
been to lay foundations from experience in the last war, and to suggest 
openings for thought rather than to analyse the role of transportation 
under more modern conditions of warfare. Certain broad conclusions, 
however, seem worth stressing. 


(i) Though the distinction may seem over subtle, I would 
suggest that the transportation factor is not an evil 
influence to be propitiated in the framing of strategic plans, 
but should be part and parcel of their conception from the 
very start ; for movement is strategy. In particular it is 
important to remember the dependence of strategic freedom 
of action upon a margin of capacity over normal require- 
ments. 

(ii) If such a margin does not exist, time and labour can go far 
towards providing it. But this implies forethought on the 
part of the General Staff and close consultation with the 
Director-General of Transportation, for conditions vary 
widely. Broadly speaking, repair or improvement of an 
existing railway is always easier than new construction ; 
but even repair may be a matter of months in difficult 
country. 

(iii) Congested railways have no elasticity to meet disturbing 
factors like bad weather, accidents, air interference, or a 
sudden change in strategic plans. But elasticity is not 
merely a matter of large safety margins to meet awkward 
possibilities. Excessive margins cannot be afforded in the 
initial strategic concentration or during active operations, 
when time is everything. On such occasions elasticity is 
rather a question of planning and control. Alternative 





1 See p. 373 of the JouRNAL for May, 1935. 
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routes and the use of railways, roads and waterways to 
supplement each other will go far towards providing the 
requisite flexibility in the means of transportation ; but this 
flexibility, and its limitations, must be understood by the 
General Staff. Rigid programmes are dangerous under the 
wings of hostile aircraft. 
The susceptibility of communications to air attack (raising 
parallel problems of protection) will vary both in space and 
time. It will be greatest in mountainous or other country 
where communications are few, and in occupied or re- 
occupied territory where existing communications have 
been badly damaged. But it will depend also on the traffic 
passing, which will vary in character and density at different 
times—during mobilization, during the initial strategic 
concentration, during mobile and during static warfare. 
All this implies the need for mutual understanding and close 
consultation between the military, air and transportation 
powers-that-be. The same tolerance and trust are equally 
desirable among staffs, services and technical movement 
personnel. The morale of the transportation service is 
hardly less important than that of the fighting troops. If 
they are not unduly interfered with, they will give of their 
best. 

APPENDIX 


Troop Moves To SouTH TYROL 

No. of 

Trains. 
540 


Period of 
Detrainment. 
12/2-16/3, 
2-19/4 
25/2-5/4 


To 
South Tyrol. 


From Route. 
Supplies and war material. . Interior. D 


Artillery and ammunition... 283 Interior and 


other fronts. 


South Tyrol. 
Eleventh Army : 


VIII Corps 
57 Div... 


59 Div... 


: 


47 Balkans. 


52 
36 


34 
35 » 


Matarello. 
Lavis. 
Neumarkt. 


Bozen. 


Lavis. 
Matarello. 


Already in South Tyrol. 


77. ~~‘Russia. 
61 
83 


Isonzo. 
Carinthia. 


B 


Cc 
A 


17/3-4/4 
Intermittent, 


17/2-30/3 


21/2-3/3, 
21-23/3 
16—20/3 
20-25/3 
21-26/3 


26/2-17/3 
17-23/3 

21/2-2/3, 
21-26/3 
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Third Army .. si by 4 Balkans. 
44 Div... ie .- 84 Carinthia. 
2 Mtn. coos estan | Balkans. 
8 Mtn. eu .. 20 Carinthia. 
ICorps .. ae av nail Russia. 
43 Div... iat i | % 
34 Div... Fay pied Isonzo. 
10 Div. : 
20 Mtn. Bde. .. L205 Russia. 
21 Mtn. Bde. .. PER Isonzo. 


1 Routes. 


Bozen. 30-31/3 
Briinneck. 21-29/3 
San Michele. 3-6/4 
vs 3-5/4 
Bozen. 29/3-2/4 
Neumarkt. 26-31/3 
Bozen. 5/12-4 


Pergine. I-11/4 
” 12-14/4 


> OQ POO>>P>>S 


Carinthia 


Balkans } viact—Brnneck a Sk tie a .. Route A 


} Laibach 


Isonzo 
Russia—Buda Pest Pragerhof—Marburg—Villach—Briinneck .. Route B 
Selzthal—Innsbriick .. Li a, .. Route C 


{sonzo—Laibach—G: 

tt Tnterion Vienna—Salzburg—Innsbriick é .. Route D 

Note.—Of the sixty-four medium and heavy batteries employed in the offensive, 
twenty came from the Isonzo, four from Carinthia, fifteen from Russia, two 
from the Balkans, and sixteen from the interior. In addition six monstrous 
howitzers (one 35 cm., two 38 cm., and three 42 cm.) were brought into 
action. 

III Corps troops moved through Innsbriick, part via Villach, part via 

Graz, 


SUMMARY. 
Corps H.Q. 

From Army H.Q. and Troops. 
Russia .. rie oo 2 
Balkans. . ig he I I 
S.W. Front : 

Carinthia .. = a 

Isonzo og oo I 5 
Interior and other Fronts: Stores, artillery and ammunition .. 


1,774 


At the same time, troops in partial replacement of those withdrawn were being 
railed to the Isonzo from the Russian front and from the Balkans—184 trains in all. 














THE GUN-FOUNDERS OF ENGLAND 
A REVIEW 
By BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. Evans, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


N any history of artillery, the greater part must consist of details 
[: manufacture, equipment, organization, and training. We of 

the modern generation, having at our disposal scientific knowledge 
of metals, means of transport, and factories capable of being rapidly 
adapted to military uses, find it difficult to realize the limitations 
under which our forebears laboured when they first tried to put the 
experience of an accidental explosion of a mixture of charcoal, saltpetre 
and sulphur to the practical use of throwing a large stone further than 
those cumbrous engines the catapult, trebuchet, ballista and mangonel. 
The weapon which was the product of this accident remained more 
or less primitive, according to our present ideas, until the middle of 
the XIXth century. 


We owe a great debt of gratitude to Major ffoulkes for bringing his 
expert knowledge of early weapons to bear on existing literature on 
the subject and putting together the result of his labours in the only 
book in the English language, which gives the story of the invention 
and development of the cannon, powder and shot. 


To begin with, we learn how the word “ mangonel” came to be 
contracted into “ gonne,” or “ gun.”’ It is interesting, too, to note that 
the old names “‘ cannon ’’ and “ mortar ” are derived from “ canna ’’— 
a tube—and the chemist’s ‘‘ mortar’’; while the fact that, about the 
year 1339, bell-founders “had not the knowledge or the courage to 
produce weapons suitable to stand the fierce strain of the new powder ”’ 
recalls the troubles of the French in 1915, when their 75’s were fre- 
quently blowing up owing to faulty ammunition. 

Early iron guns were “ built-up” by lashing wrought-iron rods on 
a mandrel and passing over them a series of rings at white heat (casting 
of iron commenced much later), and it was easier to make these built- 
up guns of large rather than of small calibre. 





1 The Gun Founders of England. By Charles ffoulkes, C.B., O.B.E. (Cambridge 
University Press), 21s. 
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It seems probable that guns were used at Crécy, and an early example 
of a 15-in. mortar, found in the moat of Bodiam Castle and now in the 
Rotunda Museum at Woolwich, has been known to gunners as the 
“Crécy bombard” for years. At St. Malo, in 1378, four hundred 
cannon were used ; these were probably small mortars. ‘“‘ Mons Meg,” 
the great bombard weighing 5 tons which was recently mounted on a 
new carriage at Edinburgh Castle, is an excellent example of a built-up 
gun, although it is disfigured by a rent caused after it had been in use 
for nearly a hundred years, when a salute was fired for the Duke of 
York in 1680. 


Another interesting example of early ordnance is the big 
‘ Dardanelles ’’ screw-gun, now on loan from the Royal Artillery 
to the Tower (formerly at the Rotunda Museum, Woolwich), cast 
in 1464. In the early part of Henry VIII’s reign we had prac- 
tically only one English gun-founder, Master Humphrey Walker 
(Master Gunner, 1509). The result was that the King had to look to 
the Netherlands to supply him, and we find one Hans Poppenruyter, 
of Malines, appointed ‘‘ Fondeur Royal” and supplying England and 
the Low Countries with cannon. Henry, who was an excellent gunner, 
discovered that guns and armour could be produced better and cheaper 
at home, so foreign workmen were imported to London. At the siege 
of Boulogne wooden guns were used, although those shown in a picture 
were what might be called “camouflage,” i.e., they were only 
intended to frighten the enemy, the actual fire being from smaller guns 
strapped on top. 


The author describes the gun foundries of London and Calais. 
Bagley’s foundry at Moorfields is perhaps the most interesting, for it 
was the only “oun for casting Brass Ordnance” in England. After 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 the Government had time to look round 
and take stock of their requirements, and in 1716 they came to the 
conclusion that Moorfields was becoming too populous a part of the 
city and too far from the proof butts at Woolwich ; so in March of that 
year it was decided to erect a Government factory at Woolwich. Before 
this could be completed a tragic incident occurred at Moorfields. 
“ Bagley . . . had arranged for a great set-piece for the casting of 
large brass guns made from the metal of the captured French weapons.”’ 
This took place on roth May, 1716, before many distinguished persons. 
A disastrous explosion occurred, and Bagley, his son, and several others 
were killed. Lieut-General Borgard, ‘‘ a Danish officer who had entered 





1 Wooden guns bound with wire were used by the Germans in 1914~1918. There 
a specimen of one of these weapons in the R.U.S. Museum. 
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the service of William III and became Chief Fire Master of England in 
1712 and Colonel-Commandant of the Royal Artillery in 1722,’’ was 
amongst the wounded. The foundry was closed down and Woolwich 
became the first Royal gun foundry. It is curious to note that the 
foundry was “ designed by a Flemish architect, organized by a young 
German} from a French foundry and controlled by General Borgard, 
who was of Danish extraction.” Improvements in design and manu- 
facture came from the Continent, hence nearly all our experts were 
foreigners. 


Few people, probably, know that we once had a gun foundry at Calais, 
together with a powder mill and a storehouse. When we lost Calais 
in 1558 we were forced to abandon 1,041 pieces of artillery, “ which 
compelled Elizabeth to limit the exportation of ordnance abroad in 
order to supply the needs of her Army and Navy.” 


Originally, there were no less than nineteen important gun foundries in 
Sussex and the Weald, the reason being that both iron ore and wood were 
to be found in that part of England. But the use of coal spelt the death 
of these foundries. Another ‘‘ argument against the prolific use of 
‘wood for iron smelting was the urgent need for timber in ship-building, 
which was carried on all along the South Coast from Dover to Ports- 
mouth”; and Sussex was becoming deforested. Ore and coal were 
to be found together in the North, and the Carron Foundry, near Falkirk, 
“* sprang into being from the ashes of the Sussex gun-pits.’”’ The Carron 
Company had been formed in 1759 and, owing to the state of tension 
and unrest at the time, it was suggested that the new company should 
lay down plant for the manufacture of iron cannon and cannon-balls. 
The Navy and Army were so satisfied with their products that, “ after 
the gradual failure of the Sussex foundries . . . the Government was 
forced to rely largely on the Carron works.”’ Nelson’s activities necessi- 
tated a constant supply of guns to the Navy. The Duke of Wellington 
also highly approved of the Carron products, and constantly desired in 
his letters to be supplied with their guns and shot. 


The invention of the “ carronade’’ marked a very great advance 
in gun manufacture, for it enabled the Navy to mount a short light gun 
that could be conveniently worked at a ship’s port. This new type of 
ordnance was probably the result of experiment and collaboration 
between two or three skilled experts. It was due to his part in its 


«‘ 





1 Andrew Schalch, aged 24, from Douai. In The R.A. Mess and Its Surroundings 
p. 4 we read: “ Schalch was eventually placed in charge of the foundry and there 
. . . he remained working with Borgard till the latter’s death in 1752—a Dutchman 
and a Dane between them casting the guns and training the gunners that were to 
fight England’s battles throughout the eighteenth century.” 
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invention that Mr. Gascoigne, who had been manager of the Carron 
Company since 1769, went to Russia in 1779 to take up a lucrative 
appointment under Catherine the Great. There he installed two gun 
factories, one near Lake Onega, the other on the Black Sea, and he 
became a Russian General. 


For many years there was great scarcity of home-made powder, 
and it was fear of the foreign supply failing that caused powder mills 
to be established in England. At that time shot consisted of stone or 
iron balls, and there were practically no improvements until cast-iron 
shell were introduced. 


In a chapter which commences with a tabulated list of the measure- 
ments and calibres of cannon in the XVIth century, the author com- 
ments on the difference in calibre of guns of the same type, and the 
consequent difficulties in the supply of ammunition. No attempt at 
standardization was made until the XVIIIth century, although in 
1572 Parliament made it obligatory for hand firearms and smaller types 
of ordnance to be made “ to the specification of a sample bullet or ball 
kept by the Master of the Ordnance.’”’ A list of articles for the equip- 
ment of a gun is quoted from the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1797 ; 
this list of stores remained practically unchanged for two hundred years. 


An interesting experiment was that of an 8-in. gun, loaded with a 
64-lb. shot and 24 Ib. powder, being fired twenty times in six minutes, 
i.e., more than three rounds a minute—a remarkable performance at 
that time. The gun was reported as being so cool after the twenty 
rounds had been fired that butter placed on the breech remained 
unmelted. 


Carriages and mountings were most primitive until the latter part 
of the XVth century, when trunnions were introduced. Early mount- 
ings were usually heavy baulks of timber to which the built-up gun was 
lashed. No provision was made for elevation or depression, because 
the gun was used at point-blank range for battering fortifications. 
Field-carriages, once they came into being, changed very little in 
general design until the modern breech-loading gun was invented. 
The introduction of trunnions was an advance, for it enabled guns to 
be elevated and depressed. Ballistics were beginning to be understood, 
and, though the author considers that “ aiming the piece, judging 
distance, and requisite elevation are matters for mathematical calcula- 
tion which do not come into the scope of the present work,” he gives 
us some examples of ranges taken from Norton and Eldred’s tables. 





1 Even then it was not until the XIXth century that a really good fuze enabled 
Shrapnel, an English Gunner Officer, to introduce his shell. 
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For instance, the range of a “‘ whole culverine’”’ firing a 15-lb. shot 
and burning 12 lb. of corned powder was point-blank 460 yds., and at 
10° elevation 2,650 yds. 

The last chapter consists of extracts from Historical Documents 
from 1378-1786 which form in themselves an excellent résumé of 
events in connection with early artillery. Finally, there is an alpha- 
betical list of the Gun-Founders from the XIVth to the XIXth centuries. 
In reading this list one is again struck by the very high proportion of 
foreigners it contains. 

This book, with its excellent illustrations, is an invaluable addition 
to the history of artillery. Anyone interested in this branch of military 
science will do well to study it. 





























AIR FORCE CO-OPERATION IN POLICING THE 
EMPIRE 


By Arr-CommoporE C. F. A. Porta, D.S.O., M.C., i.d.c. 
On Wednesday, 17th February, 1937, at 3 p.m. 


AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ROBERT BROOKE-PopHAM, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, introducing the Lecturer, said that Air-Commodore Portal, 
having served through the War, joined the Royal Air Force Staff College at Andover, 
and then took the Senior Officers’ Course at Greenwich, afterwards studying at the 
Imperial Defence College. He applied what he had learned to the preparation of 
plans and projects at the Air Ministry, and he put at least one of these into execution 
when he was commanding at Aden. He, therefore, had a varied career and a-great 
deal of experience, and no one was more competent to lecture on the subject he 
would deal with. 


LECTURE. 


AM a little afraid that this Lecture will be disappointing, because 

Iam not going to try to be provocative or controversial, or to argue a 

case for some new theory. Controversy is entertaining and ensures 
a good discussion ; but in the last few years most of the meat has come 
off the old bone of contention so far as this subject is concerned, and few 
soldiers and airmen nowadays think it worth while to snarl at one another 
over its remains. I can honestly say that I believe everything in this 
lecture would be agreed to by most officers in both Services who have 
had practical experience of Air Force police work abroad. That may be 
disappointing ; and so may be the fact that I am not going to try to 
condense into this Lecture an account of all the major operations the 
Air Force have taken part in during the last few years: they are in- 
teresting, but each of them would require a whole lecture. I think it 
better, therefore, to give you a general appreciation of the various kinds 
of police work the Air Force undertakes so that when reports of opera- 
tions appear in the newspapers you will be able to put the information 
in its proper perspective against the background which I shall try to 
provide. I propose, first, to give you in general terms a short description 
of some of the different kinds of air work done abroad, and then to 
devote the rest of the time to a rather more detailed account of a typical 
police operation in which the Air Force took the major role. 
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Police work is, of course, by no means all restrictive or punitive ; 
much of it is administrative, and this is just as true in the wilder parts 
of the Empire as here in London ; but although I shall have a little to 
say, later on, on this aspect of air work, I shall be dealing chiefly with 
operations against law-breakers. Such operations fall broadly into two 
categories. The first category covers those operations that are required 
in fully administered territory where communal or other trouble has 
got beyond the control of the Civil Power. The second includes opera- 
tions in unadministered or loosely administered territory where the agents 
of civil control are either non-existent or, if they exist, are too few to 
cope with any but isolated acts of lawlessness. The division between 
the two categories is not a hard clear line : there may be cases where the 
kind of operations normally associated with unadministered territory 
are found to be practicable and necessary in administered country, and 
vice versa ; but it is most necessary to bear the broad division in mind 
if you are to get a clear picture of the work done by the Air Force abroad. 

Now, by adopting this division between operations in what one may 
call wild country on the one hand, and in civilized country on the other, 
we find that the operations tend to classify themselves into two cor- 
responding categories in relation to the Army—our senior partner in the 
business of Empire policing. In wild country the tendency has been 
more and more to rely on the aeroplane in a primary capacity, whereas 
in civilized country the predominant partner has been, and will probably 
always remain, the Army. In other words, the aeroplane can be 
regarded as a primary weapon in wild unadministered country, and as a 
secondary weapon in co-operation with the Army wherever a strong and 
settled administration exists. It is fairly obvious why this should be so, 
for when trouble breaks out in a settled country, such as Palestine or 
British India, the guilty and innocent parts of the population are living 
close together, anti-Government forces rarely come out into the open, 
and the chief requirement is to separate the combatants or to give 
physical protection to property and to the many important and vul- 
nerable points which exist in any organized community: the whole 
thing is on too small a scale to give scope for the characteristics of the 
aeroplane—its speed, hitting power and independence of communica- 
tions, and it is therefore upon the Army that the main burden of this 
kind of police work must fall. 


TRANSPORT OF TROOPS 

It would, however, be quite wrong to imagine that air force co- 
operation as junior partner in policing the more settled parts of the 
Empire is not of much importance. There are many ways in which the 
aeroplane can render valuable service, and sometimes it may be indis- 
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pensable. Perhaps the most striking form of co-operation has been the 
transport of troops by air from Egypt to Cyprus and Iraq in the years 
1931 and 1932. In the former instance 126 army personnel of all ranks 
were carried about 500 miles in a total time of 22 hours, while in the 
other case the distance was over 800 miles, the personnel numbered 560, 
and the time taken was six days: not very striking speeds, you may 
think, but it must be remembered that the aircraft available were few 
and were not very modern, even at that time, although excellent of their 
date ; then, too, the organization for carrying out troop movement by 
air had not by any means been perfected either in the matter of emplaning 
arrangements or in the division of responsibility between the commands 
concerned. I think there is no doubt that with modern aircraft at least 
double the number of troops could be carried across in the same time or 
the same number in under half the time. Those who were in Cyprus 
and Baghdad at the time testify to the immense moral effect of the 
arrival of British infantry at such short notice, and one hopes that it 
will not be long before residents in any part of the Colonial Empire where 
British troops are not stationed may be able to know that, if anything 
goes wrong, the British soldier can be with them in thirty-six hours 
or less. 

The success of a comprehensive scheme for the transportation of 
troops in emergency obviously depends on adequate previous arrange- 
ments for their reception, including, of course, the security of at least 
one aerodrome in each area that may require their presence. It also 
involves proper training and frequent practice, and I often wonder 
whether it may not justify a new type of soldier. It does not seem very 
futuristic to visualize special battalions of internal security troops whose 
normal method of travel would be by air—real “light infantry,’’ com- 
posed of specially small but determined men from whose ranks the 
corpulent and the air-sick had been excluded with equal strictness. 
After all, these special ‘‘ police ’’ troops would not normally have to 
carry heavy equipment over long distances and their job would be to 
use their arms, not their bodies, against the unruly when called upon. 
Is there not here an opportunity to form special ‘‘ fly-weight ’’ battalions 
from a class of potential recruits who fall below the present standard of 
height and weight ? However that may be, and apart from the useful- 
ness of troop carrying between the widely scattered parts of the Colonial 
Empire, I would suggest that there is much scope for it in India, and I 
believe that this is recognized by the authorities there, though up to now 
money has not been available to provide the necessary aircraft. Un- 
necessary dispersal of troops must be uneconomical besides involving 
training difficulties, and the provision of adequate troop-carriers and of 
secure aerodromes in all important places would allow further centrali- 
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zation of garrisons without incurring the risk of great delay in reinforcing 
any area where trouble threatened. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE ARMY 

So much for troop-carrying. The other services aircraft can render 
to the Army can be put under three heads : fire power ; reconnaissance ; 
and the transport of supplies. 

The use of the air bomb and machine gun in close support of troops 
on the ground has proved of the utmost value in police operations on the 
Indian frontier and elsewhere. It was brought to a very high state of 
perfection in the recent operations in Palestine where small bodies of 
troops were often held up by the fire of armed bands occupying strong 
positions. When this occurred, a W/T message was sent by the troops 
and so good was the organization that at almost any point in Palestine 
a formation of bombers would arrive within fifteen minutes of the 
origination of the message. Then, provided that the enemy were clear 
of buildings that might belong to innocent persons, the aircraft were 
free to bomb and machine-gun the position and either dislodge the Arabs 
or else pin them and keep down their fire while the troops advanced. 
When it is remembered that a squadron of the obsolescent general- 
purpose aircraft employed could carry on each attack as much high 
explosive as is contained in 650 18-Ib. shells, in addition to 24 machine 
guns and some thousands of rounds of ammunition, its relative hitting 
power in a small engagement of this sort can be appreciated. 


Turning for a moment to reconnaissance, this may or may not offer 
scope for useful work in the air depending on conditions. In police work 
in towns or in thick country it is often of little value, but in more open 
country much valuable help has been given to the Army in this way, 
though it is easy to overestimate what can be seen, even in open country. 
Communication is maintained either by W/T or, if this is not available, 
by picking up and dropping messages and by the use of signal panels. 
One of the most recent instances of the value of air reconnaissance has 
been the air patrols of the frontier of British Somaliland in the Abyssinian 
War ; our small Camel Corps patrols were kept in constant touch with 
one another, and watch was kept for incursions from Abyssinia over a 
length of frontier that could not possibly have been adequately con- 
trolled by the land forces available. Four aircraft of the general purpose 
type were used, and I think it is worth noting, both from Somaliland and 
from Palestine, how good the co-operation has been between the Army 
forces and these general purpose squadrons whose work is not normally 
army co-operation. 

Supply dropping from the air is much more than a stunt for the 
Hendon display. It has been used experimentally, and very successfully 
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on the North-West Frontier of India, where in 1930 a column consisting 
of 1,400 of all ranks and 850 animals was maintained for a period of two 
days entirely by supplies dropped by a force of fourteen aircraft of old 
type and very moderate lift. This form of co-operation is obviously of 
the utmost value in country where there are no communications for road 
transport and no sites for aerodromes, or when rain or enemy action has 
temporarily immobilized traffic on the ground. In circumstances other 
than these I think the chief thing to remember about supply dropping is 
that it should only be resorted to in cases of real need, for in times of 
trouble there is usually more than enough work of a kind that only 
aircraft can do, and if you use them unnecessarily to do the work of 
wagons or camels you are probably missing an opportunity somewhere. 


That, I think, covers broadly the services we can render in co- 
operation with troops in police work. Judging from what one has seen 
and heard of reports from India, from Palestine, and from East Africa, 
I think the Army and Air Force can congratulate themselves on having - 
reached a very high degree of mutual understanding and confidence. 
The only anxiety is whether there are enough squadrons available, and 
it is satisfactory to see, at long last, the announcement that a squadron 
has been provided for Kenya, and it is to be hoped that before long the 
units that are required in other colonies will be forthcoming. In this 
connection it is perhaps worth remembering that air squadrons of almost 
any type necessary for general defence can do a great deal to earn their 
keep in peace time by co-operating in the work of Empire policing. 


AIR FORCE POLICING 

The sketch I have given of the work of the Air Force in co-operation 
with Army police work has been necessarily a brief and incomplete one, 
since I feel bound to devote most of the time at my disposal to that part 
of the Air Force police duties which makes the fullest use of the character- 
istics of air power. I explained just now that in most cases where the 
Army has to support the Civil Power the operations are too complicated 
and too circumscribed to afford full scope to the aeroplane. In dealing 
with great tracts of unadministered territory, however, the aeroplane, 
with its speed over great distances and its complete indifference to the 
state of ground communications, comes into its own. Police work by 
the Army has developed from the various forms of co-operation that 
were used in the late War, and has always been well understood. Police 
work by the Air Force as the primary arm, on the other hand, has 
developed since the War in an atmosphere clouded at times by mis- 
understanding and fogged by controversy, and although I am happy to 
say that the controversy is now dead there is still, in some quarters, 
misunderstanding, or perhaps I should say, a lack of understanding, of 
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how Air Force police operations are conducted and how they differ, in 
conception and in execution, from land operations. Then, too, there 
was a good deal of well-meaning but ill-informed criticism of the so-called 
“ police-bombing ” at the time of the Disarmament Conference, and this 
may have raised doubts and misgivings that further knowledge may help 
to allay. In order to explain how Air Force police operations work, I 
cannot do better than describe to you in some detail a typical example 
which took place in the Aden Protectorate about two and a half years 
ago. The country was typical, the cause of the trouble was typical, and 
so, I am glad to say, was the result. 

As you probably know, the Aden Protectorate is an area of about 
40,000 square miles, perhaps two-thirds mountain and one-third desert, 
and it is almost without roads. It has practically no economic value, 
but is necessary as a hinterland to the Port of Aden. It supports an 
unexpectedly large primitive population, and there are several important 
caravan routes. converging on the Port. Before dealing with the 
operations it is necessary to understand the political requirements of 
“ law and order ”’ in such a country, for they will obviously differ from 
what is needed in an.administered country and must profoundly affect any 
efforts to maintain them. The standard required by Government is 
really a very simple one. First of all, it must be possible for a British 
Officer, civil or military, to travel unmolested anywhere he may wish to 
go. The tribesmen must not be rude to the officer, much less may they 
shoot at him or his aeroplane. On the contrary, they must look after 
him so long as he observes the ordinary customs and courtesies. Secondly, 
the sanctity of the trade-routes through the hinterland must be 
respected. Dues are allowed on an authorised scale, but the weakness 
of many of the tribal chiefs offers sore temptation to unauthorized tax 
collecting. The third rule is that if two tribes have to fight one another, 
then they must manage to do so without interfering with the rights of 
third parties. Fighting is, of course, discouraged at all times, but the 
minimum political requirement is that the parties to a dispute must not 
be a danger, or even too much of a nuisance, to their neighbours who are 
outside the quarrel. The enforcement of these three rules is the bare 
minimum of Government interference in native life ; but of course it is 
not the beginning and end of the efforts of the Government to improve 
the let of the inhabitants. As much as possible is done for the relief 
of economic distress, the improvement of health and for the education 
of the sons of Chiefs for their future responsibilities, and in addition, the 
Political Officers do all they. can, by frequent visits, to prevent and 
settle disputes and to encourage good government by the local rulers. 
Unless, however, law and order are maintained, beneficent action in 
these directions is impossible. 
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Now, what are the possible methods of policing this country for the 
maintenance of the standard of order required? One would be to 
establish military or armed police forces in all the more important 
districts to keep the peace, patrol trade routes, and arrest criminals : 
that is to say, to occupy the country. However desirable, such a method 
would be enormously expensive, even if it could be instituted without 
a major tribal war ; tribal road guards, of course, serve a limited useful 
purpose, but they would be quite inadequate unless supported by 
regulars. Another possible method would be to maintain at Aden an 
adequate military force which could proceed to the seat of the trouble 
when any tribe misbehaved, inflict punishment and come away again. 
This, too, would be a very expensive business, and although there is 
nothing the tribe would hate more than the results of a successful 
military invasion, such an operation means war, casualties, disturbing 
tribes that may have done nothing wrong, and above all it means the 
risk of coming out afterwards -or else the expense of occupying the 
country. There is nothing in the Aden Protectorate that justifies the 
expense, in money and life, entailed by military expeditions or occupa- 
tion if the required standard of law and order can be maintained in any 
other way. Yet another method of control, if it can be called control, 
is the system under which those local rulers whose sections have behaved 
well receive an annual money present whereas those who have given 
trouble get nothing. At best, this is a system of bribery ; at worst 
it is sheer blackmail and, apart from its demoralizing effect, it is often 
quite futile since with a weak chief (and they are the majority) the 
subsequent distribution of the present is almost certain to lead to dis- 
content and bickering among sub-sections, and may cause more serious 
disturbances than it prevents. 

If, then, we rule out military occupation, the punitive military 
expedition, and wholesale bribery as methods of maintaining law and 
order, there remains only the system which uses the Air Force as the 
primary police instrument, and this has been used successfully in Aden 
since 1928. I hope you will bear with me if I explain in some detail the 
theory of how this system works, for with the necessary modifications 
to suit local conditions, the principle is applicable to almost any country 
inhabited by a primitive people organized on tribal lines ; moreover, it 
is just this question “ how it works ’’ that has been so misunderstood in 
the past. 

First of all, let me say how it does not work. Supposing a tribe goes 
against the Government, shoots at an aeroplane on a landing ground 
and ploughs up the aerodrome afterwards ; we do not simply tell the 
tribe that they are going to be bombed and to clear out of their villages, 
and then give them a good bombing and a warning that if they mis- 
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behave again they will get a further dose of the same medicine: That 
may sound like the common-sense thing to do and indeed it is what many 
people think we do ; but it would be utterly useless against any tribe of 
any spirit: the tribesmen would just retire to the hills or visit their 
neighbours in the next valley while the bombing was going on; we 
might drop a lot of bombs, burn a lot of crops, knock down a few houses 
and then we would have to stop because there was nothing more we 
could do ; the tribe would come back, feeling very sore but not the least 
repentant, and while they repaired their houses they would probably 
arrange a suitable further demonstration of their defiance of the Govern- 
ment. If they carried this out the whole business would have to be 
repeated and we would end just where we began, only with the tribe 
poorer economically and more bitter in their opposition to the Govern- 
ment. This method of ‘ bomb and scuttle ’’ fails because its user has 
given too little thought to the vital question ‘“‘ What is the object of the 
operation ?”’ Surely the object of all coercive police action is to bring 
about a change in the temper or intention of the person or body of 
persons who are disturbing the peace. In other words, we want a change 
of heart, and we want to get it by the use of the minimum amount of 
force. By doing what I have just described, we use the maximum of 
force and do not get the change of heart because we have forgotten, 
perhaps the most important of all the factors which affect the outlook 
of the human race on their problems, that is to say, the time factor. 
How this time factor is used I will explain in a moment, but for the 
present I would ask you to dismiss once and for all from your minds any 
idea that Air Force police work consists in immediate bombing as a mere 
punishment for misbehaviour. It is a good deal more subtle and 
scientific than that, as I hope to succeed in showing you. 

The problem, then, is to get this change of heart without occupying 
the country of the delinquent tribe, and indeed without having any 
physical contact with them at all. If you can avoid even temporary 
contact, which means fighting, your remedy has the great advantage 
that it does not in itself inflame passions and obscure reason, nor does 
it extend the original trouble to tribes that may have had nothing to do 
with it in the first instance, and the whole basis of this police method is 
that the idea of military occupation and, if you like, of military super- 
vision, rankles much more with a proud and independent people than 
does the idea of observing the Government’s standard of law and order, 
and that if you can avoid the former you will the more easily achieve 
the latter. In other words, we believe that in some conditions control. 
is easier without occupation. 

After this long digression, I must come back to the description of the 
operation in the Aden Protectorate which I referred to, in the hope that 
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a short account of it will make clear the practical application of the 
theory that I have just been trying to explain. In this case the trouble 
started, as it often does, from a raid on a caravan. This caravan was 
the first from the Yemen since the signing of the Treaty with that country 
in February, 1934, and its security was therefore of great political 
importance. It was attacked in the territory of a tribe called the 
Quteibis in mountainous country some 60 miles North of the port of 
Aden. The Quteibis were a truculent lot, and had gained a great 
reputation as fighters by defying the Turkish invader all through the 
War. It was known that they were out for trouble, and as soon as the 
raid was reported it was realized that there would have to be a “‘ show 
down ” over it. Now the first rule in the employment of the Air Force 
in punitive police work is to be absolutely sure of the guilt of the people 
against whom you propose to take action. It must be remembered that 
they may live far away in some inaccessible part of the country, and that 
they are certain to have enemies who are extremely clever at manu- 
facturing a circumstantial case against them to get them into trouble. 
Bombing the wrong people, even once, would ruin the Government’s 
reputation, and would take years to live down. Indeed, the most 
sensible criticism that was ever made against air police work in the old 
days sprang from the belief that it must sometimes be impossible to 
find out the truth about an incident that occurs in unadministered 
country. In actual fact it is not nearly so difficult as one might expect. 
In this case a summons was immediately sent to the Quteibi Sheikh by 
aeroplane, telling him to meet a political officer at a landing ground in 
neighbouring “‘ neutral ” territory next day, and, when the meeting took 
place and the Sheikh was charged with the crime, he admitted that the 
raid was done by three of his sub-sections, but professed to be unable to 
control them. As it was known that he had, in fact, full control over 
his tribe, and as this incident was only one of many that showed that 
he was getting too big for his boots, the political and military authorities 
agreed that action would have to be taken. 


THE INVERTED BLOCKADE 


Now follows a most important step, the drafting of the Government’s 
ultimatum, and on this there are two rules which ought never to be 
departed from. The first is that the law-breaking tribe must be given 
an alternative to being bombed and that they must be told in the clearest 
possible terms what that alternative is, that is to say the Government’s 
full, final and irrevocable demands ; these demands must be adhered to 
throughout the operation, never increased or decreased by one jot till 
they are accepted. On this occasion the terms were very simple. By a 
certain date the Quteibis had to hand over (a) a fine of 500 dollars, and 
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(b) either the actual raiders (whose names were known) or, alternatively, 
approved hostages for the guilty sub-sections. The second rule is that 
the Government should never include in its terms anything which can 
be represented as being impossible or even unreasonable. If, for 
instance, the Government had merely said “ surrender the culprits,’’ 
the tribe would have spirited them away and then invited us to come and 
see for ourselves that they were not there. I should like to read you the 
concluding words of the ultimatum, as they indicate the method (which 
has been called the “ inverted blockade ’’) which is now the standard 
way of dealing with this sort of situation. They read as follows :— 

“If you do not produce the fine and the men, you must leave all 
your villages and fields, taking all your property and animals with you, 
and keep right away until the Government give you permission to come 
back. The Government will do this as soon as you have complied with 
the terms. Until you have complied with the terms your villages and 
fields may be bombed or fired on at any time by day or night, and you 
are particularly warned not to touch any bombs that do not go off, as if 
you do so you will probably get killed.”’ 

This ultimatum was sent by hand to the Sheikh, and copies of it were 
dropped from the air on most of the chief villages. It expired in about 
ten days. It may seem that such a long interval is a mistake, but I 
would point out that what really matters is that the Government should 
act quickly in issuing its ultimatum, not that the Air Force should begin 
its blockade at once. So long as the Government has acted at once, 
there will be no encouragement for the idea that it is irresolute or 
impotent, and this is the idea that might cause the trouble tospread. A 
suitable interval between ultimatum and coercive action is not at alla 
bad thing, as it allows the miscreants time to think things over and 
perhaps to see sense, or at any rate to remove their belongings, and it 
illows the Air Force time to complete its preparations and particularly 
to bring its intelligence up to date. Here, I would like to say a word 
about the vital importance of intelligence. In order to put the screw 
on scientifically you must know a great deal about the country and the 
people, their resources, their methods of living, and even about their 
mental processes, and of course it is quite easy to get this information 
in a country which is not under military occupation in normal times, 
where for this reason officers can travel about as they like without 
arousing suspicion or giving offence. 

By the time the ultimatum had expired (all efforts to persuade the 
Quteibis to accept its terms having failed) a photographic reconnaissance 
of the whole of their country had been completed, agents had been 
planted in it and obscurities cleared up over place names with the help 
of informers taken up in aircraft. Within a few minutes of the expira- 
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tion of the allotted time, aircraft appeared all over the country and 
dropped a few small bombs in the principal villages, though it was known 
that the tribe had gone off to the hills, moving everything they could. 
The only heavy bombing was against the houses of the Sheikh and his 
uncle, who were known to have instigated both the original offence and 
the subsequent defiance of the Government, and later on when we heard 
that the tribe were expressing contempt for the effect of the bombs 
dropped elsewhere, we flattened out a very small but conspicuous 
village belonging to one of the sections of the tribe who had raided the 
caravan. Apart from this, the normal routine was to have one or two 
aircraft on patrol all day and every day, and also on nights when there 
was enough moon to enable pilots to fix their positions accurately. On 
other nights we relied on delay-action bombs dropped during the 
previous day near some of the more important places. 

I need not elaborate the details of this blockade, which went on 
without remission for exactly two months. Although it involved an 
enormous amount of flying over very bad country and reflected the 
greatest credit on the pilots and on the men who maintained the aircraft 
(for there was not a single forced landing during the whole time) it was 
a very dull business indeed. The interest lies in the mental reactions 
of the tribe under the combined influence of economic pressure caused 
by the blockade, incessant propaganda pumped into them when they 
had little to do but listen to it, and above all of the feeling of utter 
helplessness caused by their inability to hit back at the Government in 
any effective way. The Quteibis were at first excited, defiant and 
boastful of the revenge they would take afterwards. They shot freely 
at the aeroplanes, but without result. The next stage was internal 
squabbling, blaming each other for having caused the trouble, and 
fierce protests at the injustice of the Government. The third stage was 
a rather wistful boredom as they watched the approach of the rains and 
realized that if they did not start ploughing soon they would lose their 
crop. Finally came the stage of making offers for peace, generally by 
sections, and so devised as to save their own faces and avoid complying 
with the Government’s terms. When this stage was reached it was 
clear that they had had enough and that the time had come when we 
should make it easy for them to accept the terms, not of course by 
reducing them, but by emphasising that the Resident had no desire for 
anything but that the Quteibis should come back into the community 
of law-abiding tribes and resume their ordinary life in peace and friend- 
ship with the Government. After a fairly heavy bombardment with 
suitable extracts from the“ Koran, mediation was begun through a 
neighbouring Sultan, who was nominally the Quteibis’ Suzerain, who 
proposed that he should convene a meeting of the whole tribe to discuss 
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ending the “ war.” The political and military authorities agreed to 
suspend the bombing for two days to allow the meeting to be held, and 
as a result the tribe accepted the whole of the Government’s terms in 
full. The Political Secretary flew out and received the fine and hostages 
and made a speech to the tribe, telling them that the war was over and 
that the Government wished to help them to resume their peaceful 
occupations as soon as possible. There were fervent cheers and long- 
winded protestations of loyalty and goodwill. An officer was sent up 
with a party to demolish unexploded bombs, and a medical officer 
accompanied him to deal with any casualties there might be, but he 
found that apart from the prevalence of a very familiar minor disorder, 
attributable to enforced inactivity, there was nothing for him to do. 
We had suffered no casualties at all, and the total losses on the Quteibis 
side were three men killed through trying to take a delay-action bomb 
to pieces, which, of course, they had been repeatedly warned not to do. 

The most remarkable thing, and the most satisfactory from the 
political point of view, is the way the tribe came back into the fold after 
the “war” with practically no ill-will, The same thing has been 
noticed in Iraq, and I believe in India, that the tribesmen regard the 
aeroplane as an impersonal agent of Government and that instead of 
feeling resentment they are usually ready at the end of the operations to 
fraternize with the airmen and to joke about their experiences. I 
suppose the reason is that, if the operations are run properly and if one 
does not have bad luck (which sometimes cannot be avoided), few, if any, 
people are killed. However that may be, it would be the greatest 
mistake to believe that a victory which spares the lives and feelings of 
the losers need be any less permanent or salutary than one which inflicts 
heavy losses on the fighting men and results ina “ peace ” dictated on a 
stricken field. Even the densest savage can appreciate that the air 
blockade that has brought him to heel once can be put on again at any 
moment without the slightest difficulty to the Government and can be 
kept on indefinitely, and that from first to last he will have absolutely 
no chance of getting anything out of it. And his stupidest neighbours 
are bright enough to see that what has been done to one tribe can easily 
be done to any other that may defy the Government. In fact, the use 
of the Air Force in this way is so simple and effective that it is perhaps 
as well to repeat that its success, and the absence of subsequent ill-will, 
must depend on there being no sense of injustice ; hence it is of the most 
vital importance that the ease with which aeroplanes can be used should 
not lead the Government into the temptation to use them in cases where 
the guilt of the tribe is not proved with absolute certainty. I would 
also emphasize once more the importance of intelligence work before 
and during the operation, and of constant consultation between the 
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civil and military authorities as to how the latest developments can be 
turned to account. 

It is not very often that an operation is of a kind that can be brought 
to a successful end with so little help from land forces as was necessary 
in the Quteibi ‘ war.”” In this case nothing was required beyond pro- 
tection of our base (vitally important, it is true, but merely the normal 
peace routine), and escort to our wireless and intelligence centre in 
neutral territory close to the Quteibi country, for which the Aden 
Levies were used in small numbers. In some operations it may be 
necessary for land forces, either Army or Police, to consolidate the 
position after the tribesman has thrown his hand in, and where the object 
of the operation is the future administration of the country this sub- 
sequent occupation is obviously indispensable, at any rate for a time. 

I hope I have succeeded in showing you how this method works. 
Its essence is that when necessary we apply economic pressure and 
propaganda, and that we have practically unlimited time to let these 
influences have their full effect. We do not try to kill people nor to inflict 
more than the minimum of material damage ; our whole object is to get 
that change of heart about which I have already spoken, and I think it 
can always be secured, provided we are not afraid to make full use of 
our strongest card, i.e. time. There are, of course, some things that the 
wild man of the hills is ready to die for if he is given the chance, but the 
question is whether he will still care so much for them after a few months 
of extreme boredom and inconvenience, when his neighbours are inclined 
to laugh at him, when skilful propaganda has turned the waverers in 
his own community against him, and when no chance of capturing a 
British rifle, or dying in the attempt, seems likely to present itself. 
Once the Government have demonstrated their ability and determination 
to carry on these blockades to the bitter end, however long that may be, 
they will very seldom find it necessary to use them at all. One success- 
ful operation will be remembered for years over a wide area. 


CONCLUSION 

I hope that it is now quite clear to you that the functions of the Air 
Force are fundamentally and utterly different when acting as the 
primary police instrument from what they are when aircraft are being 
used as ancillaries in Army police operations. It was often supposed 
in the old days, and I am not certain that the idea is yet dead in India, 
that airmen were actuated by a kind of professional jealousy when they 
asked that any operation in wild country should either be left to the 
Air Force until the time for consolidation had arrived or else that ‘they 


‘should be done by the Army, with of course its air units in co-operation 


for reconnaissance, spotting and perhaps for the role of artillery: It is 
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not jealousy that makes us say, “‘ ezther do it with the Army or by the 
air method ’”’; it is the fact that the two methods are like oil and water 
in that they will not mix: the air method drives the tribesman away, 
the army punitive expedition makes him stand and fight; the air 
method gets its results by boring the tribe, by being impersonal and by 
giving it nothing to hit back at ; the army expedition causes intense 
excitement and its essence is battle and death, or glory and loot, for the 
tribesman. I do not want to suggest invidious comparisons. Both 
the air method and land operations have their advantages and dis- 
advantages, and in some situations one way can be used, and in others 
the other way. I merely want to make clear the difference in the two 
methods, in conception, in the technique of execution, and in the result 
achieved. 

I hope I have said enough to enable everyone to appreciate for him- 
self the factors that determine whether the use of aircraft to maintain 
order by the methods I have described is possible and desirable in 
different parts of the Empire. It is least likely to be successful in 
countries where the weather is bad for long periods together and where 
the people have few economic ties to the land. It is certain to succeed 
where the weather is reliable and where the natives are cultivators. 
Every case requires to be considered on its merits and in the light of all 
available information by the civil and military authorities in the closest 
collaboration. I say this chiefly because it may be asked why the Air 
Force was not used as the primary police weapon in the recent opera- 
tions in Waziristan, and why it was necessary to use land forces and to 
incur and inflict quite heavy casualties. Frankly, I have asked myself 
the same questions and I do not know the answer; but one must 
assume that there were reasons which convinced the authorities in 
India that the Air Force should not be given the job. As I just said, 
every case must be decided on its merits. 

In conclusion; I would impress on you that the success of aircraft in 
establishing and maintaining the necessary degree of law and order in a 
wild country cannot be complete unless it is possible to follow up opera- 
tions by using the air to the full as a means of maintaining contact with 
the natives and improving their lot. In Aden it was our constant aim 
to get the native to think of a landing ground not only as a place from 
which he might be bombed, but also as a point of contact with civilization 
where he could obtain some of its benefits without having to submit to 
what he regards as its disadvantages. We have been very successful 
in establishing the most friendly relations with a large majority of the 
tribes : having no misgivings about a possible military occupation of 
their country, most of them are always ready to extend hospitality to 
individual officers, whose visit they regard as an honour rather than a 
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nuisance. Once these relations have been formed, the native is not 
slow to make the fullest use of his opportunities, and the network of 
unguarded landing grounds throughout the country becomes a very 
real blessing to him. Medical dispensaries can be established and 
visited at intervals by any medical officer who has a few hours to spare ; 
serious cases can be brought in by air to hospital; urgent letters can 
often be carried in the ordinary course of service flying, saving weeks of 
delay in the correspondence of local chiefs or business men. Above all, 
Political Officers can visit every district many times a year, instead of 
perhaps once in several years, to settle disputes, give advice, and keep 
the Government informed of local conditions. 


It is activities of this kind that justify the words of Mr. Amery in his 
book “‘ The Forward View,’ where he states that in this kind of country 
“the aeroplane is to-day the indispensable foundation of civilized 
Government.” 


DISCUSSION 
Captain E. ALttHAM, R.N.: I should like to ask whether it is a fact that the 
successful use of aircraft in uncivilized countries is dependent to a certain extent 
upon whether the inhabitants possess small settlements, with crops and so forth 
from which they can be debarred, or whether they are of the nature of nomadic 
bandits ? From the principles which the Lecturer has enunciated, it would seem 
that, whereas aircraft can be most successfully used in the case of the former, it 
might be found very difficult to apply the same methods against the type of raider 
who has no real possessions to which he must have access in order to live, but who 
depends on raiding peaceful tribes. These outlaws can take cover and even live 
in concealment, and might have to be attacked and disciplined by the application 

of direct force, as distinct from indirect pressure. 


ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD TuPPER: In the particular case with which the Lecturer 
has dealt, apparently the Political Officer landed by himself; what guarantee was 
there that he would not be shot out of hand ? 


THE LECTURER 


With regard to the first question, I entirely agree with Captain Altham that 
nomads who have no homes and nothing to tie them to the ground in the way of 
cultivation are much more difficult people to deal with than those who are settled 
on the land. At the same time I very much doubt whether there are many people 
who live entirely by raiding in these days There may be in certain places people 
who would starve if they did not raid, but I think they must be very rare. Most of 
them either keep animals or else depend to some extent on cultivation ; in fact, 
they are likely to have homes, although those homes may move about with them. 
I entirely agree, however, that the nomad is a very difficult person to deal with by 
blockade. In desert countries, of course, it is possible to keep him away from his 
watering places. 


Admiral Tupper’s question is an interesting one, and I ought to have dealt with 
it in my lecture, but it is very difficult to include all the points in the time available. 
When the Political Officer went to charge the Sheikh with the crime in question he 
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did not go into the Sheikh’s own country. He landed a few miles away, in neutral 
country, and there is a very strict custom in these tribal countries that any visitor 
is protected by every man in the tribe. In fact, a Political Officer landing in the 
territory of a neutral tribe would be as safe as he would be anywhere in the Pro- 
tectorate. In the case to which I referred, we summoned the Sheikh of the guilty 
tribe to come and meet the Political Officer on neutral ground. If the Sheikh had 
refused to come, that would have been tantamount to his admitting his guilt, but 
he did come. The practice of sending a flight or more of aeroplanes to protect 
one that is going to land is quite common, but it was not necessary in this case. It 
is sometimes necessary where there is not sufficient information as to the actual state 
of affairs at the moment in a rather out of the way part of the country, and where 
it is not desirable to send a single aeroplane to land ; in such cases other aeroplanes 
are then sent and have their guns and bombs ready until the pilot who has landed 
puts out a signal to show that all is well. 


THE CHAIRMAN. 


I should like to add a few words to what the Lecturer has said in reply to Captain 
Altham. From my experience in Iraq, when I was in command there, I think that 
when we are dealing with raiding tribes it is the means by which they raid on which 
we have to concentrate ; for instance, in the case of desert raiders it is their camels 
and the means by which the camels live, i.e., the water. Of course, that might not 
apply to mountain raiders. 

There are two points I should like to make with regard to the subject of the 
lecture. The first is that, with reference to the use of the Air Force for police 
purposes, quite apart from its use as a defence against potential enemy air attacks, 
I think we should be very careful that we do not merely superimpose upon the.Army 
an Air Force, for which the already overburdened taxpayer has to pay, and then use 
them both to do the same job, or use sometimes one and sometimes the other.. It 
is our task, in defending the Empire, to think out which is the most effective Service 
to use in different parts of the world for controlling and policing the Empire and then 
to use that Service, possibly with a little sprinkling of the others. We should think 
out carefully which Service we want to use primarily, and then concentrate on that, 
even if £300,000,000 is going to be spent on rearmament for the next five years. 


My second point is this. The Lecturer emphasized that we in the Air Force try 
to achieve results with a minimum of casualties, and I think that is a very important 
point. Marshal Foch once said: ‘“‘ War is not the end; after war comes peace.” 
What we want to do in these police operations is to achieve peace, and I think if we 
analyse history or our own experience we shall find that what causes resentment and 
desire for revenge is the casualties; it may be our own wounds or it may be the 
death of our relations or friends: those are what cause the bitterness and resent- 
ment, which will some day break out again. Therefore, the more we can achieve 
results with a minimum of casualties the more likelihood there will be of a lasting 
peace and not merely a temporary truce. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman were carried 
by acclamation. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FLYING BOAT 
By H. J. C. Harper, A.M_Inst.C.E. 


PART I.—THE PRE-WAR AND THE WAR PERIODS. 


S befits a great maritime nation, pioneer work on the development 
Ae flying boats was carried out mainly in this country, and it was 

the courage and dogged perseverance of their sponsors which 
raised them from the level of experiments to war craft of considerable 
value. 


Within the first year of the War an urgent need arose for a type of 
aircraft which could patrol the North Sea, spot submarines, and if 
possible destroy them without the assistance of surface craft ; but the 
initial difficulty was that neither the land-plane nor the float seaplane 
could carry sufficient petrol to have the endurance for such extended 


patrols ; there was also the danger of a forced landing miles away from 
the coast—a very considerable risk with the unreliable aero-engines of 
those days: a landplane obviously would not remain afloat very long 
and the float seaplane was not sufficiently seaworthy to operate outside 
sheltered waters. The solution of the problem appeared to lie in the 
development of a boat which would fly rather than an aeroplane which 
would float. To evolve a flying boat sufficiently robust to withstand 
the buffeting experienced when taxying, taking off, and alighting, and 
at the same time to have a reasonable performance when in the air was 
by no means an easy task. Time was insufficient for prolonged research 
and such primative flying boats as were available had to be used, 
improvements being made as dictated by active service conditions. 


Experiments with various types of aircraft, both gliders and power 
driven, designed to operate from water had been carried out some years 
before mechanical flight had been achieved, but the credit for first fitting 
floats to an aeroplane must be given to William Kress—an Austrian 
who had experimented for forty years with heavier-than-air craft. In 
1898 he fitted a pair of pontoons to a triple monoplane, i.e. an aeroplane 
with three planes behind each other at the same level, and during the 
next three years he carried out a number of tests. Although he achieved 
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a certain amount of success in his taxying trials, the low power and the 
weight of his engine prevented him from getting off the water. In 
1906-7 three Frenchmen—Ernest Archdeacon, Gabriel Voisin, and 
Louis Blériot, also carried out experiments but with no success. In 
1907 the Wrights experimented with hydroplane floats with a view to 
developing them for use with their aeroplane. It was not until March 
1910 that a hydro-aeroplane, as seaplanes were then called, succeeded 
in leaving the water. This machine was constructed by Henri Fabre, 
a young French engineer, who after three years of experiment produced 
a hydro-aeroplane of original design fitted with a 50 h.p. Gnome engine. 
On the first flight a height of six feet was attained for a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile. About two months later a flight of about a mile 
was made at a height of 30 feet. A number of flights were subsequently 
carried out, but after his machine was wrecked in a storm Fabre dis- 
continued his experiments. 

In 1908 Glen Curtiss, who had done a considerable amount of flying 
and had built a successful aeroplane, became impressed with the possi- 
bilities of an aeroplane which could operate from the water. In the 
autumn of that year he fitted pontoons with separate hydro surfaces 
attached beneath, to his aeroplane, but the experiments were un- 
successful. The following year he gave the problem much further study 
and conceived the idea of what was afterwards the basis of flying boat 
design. His scheme consisted of fitting a single float beneath the wings 
and on the centre line, with the addition of small floats beneath the 
wing tips to stabilize the machine. In the spring of 1910 the first 
machine was completed. It consisted of a pusher biplane with an 
elevator in front. In place of the normal land undercarriage, a light 
canoe was fitted with a metallic hydroplane beneath running fore and 
aft. To the tips of the bottom wings cylindrical floats were fixed and 
attached to these were flexible wooden paddles to form hydroplaning 
surfaces to maintain the machine on an even keel. The taxying trials 
on the water were very successful, the machine proving very manceuvr- 
able. Unfortunately, the small 40 h.p. engine which was fitted did not 
prove powerful enough to enable sufficient speed to be attained for 
flight. Curtiss therefore made plans for a hydro-aeroplane with greater 
power. The new machine had a central float of streamline form with 
a broad, flat hydroplaning bottom and-a scow-shaped bow. A 60 h.p. 
Curtiss engine was fitted. During the trials carried out at San Diego, 
California, the machine was successful in getting off the water and 
alighting again at the conclusion of the flight. After the first public 
trials on 26th January, 1911, it was generally agreed that Curtiss had 
solved the problem, and several machines of a similar, but improved 
type, were sold to the United States navy. Further developments 
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were made, and in the autumn of rg9rzr there was constructed an 
improved hydro-aeroplane in which the central pontoon was replaced 
by a boat-shaped hull, which carried the tail unit. A wooden and 
canvas superstructure was built on the fore-part of the hull to protect 
the crew. The first flight was made on roth January, 1912, a speed of 
50 m.p.h. being obtained on the water and 60 m.p.h. in the air. 


Meanwhile, hydro-aeroplane experiments had continued in France, 
and in 1912 Donnet and Leveque constructed and flew a two-seater 
seaplane with a central hull for accommodating the crew. The engine 
was installed beneath the top plane at a sufficient height for the airscrew 
to clear the hull. 


Experiments in this country were chiefly with the twin-float sea- 
plane, but in 1913 Sopwith produced an amphibian called the “ Bat 
boat.”” This machine had a short boat-built hull upon which was 
mounted the wings and engine, the tail unit being carried on booms 
projecting to the rear. The Mortimer Singer trophy for an aircraft 
capable of taking off from land and alighting on water and vice versa 
was won with this seaplane. 


- The next notable step forward in the development of the flying boat 
was early in 1914, when Mr. Rodman Wannamaker asked Curtiss to 
build a flying boat for the express purpose of attempting a Trans-Atlantic 
flight. Lieutenant J. C. Porte, who had been invalided from the Royal 
Navy, and had subsequently done a good deal of flying, had joined 
Curtiss at Hammondsport and was asked to collaborate in the design. 
Porte and Lieutenant J. N. Towers, U.S.N., were invited to be the pilots. 
Construction was completed in June, 1914, and trials commenced. This 
machine was the first twin-engined flying boat, two roo h.p. Curtiss 
engines being fitted. The hull was built of white cedar and was 32 feet 
long and 4 feet beam. The span of the top plane was 72 feet, and that 
of the bottom one 46 feet. Difficulty was experienced in getting the 
machine off the water at the full weight of 5,000 Ibs., and an additional 
engine was fitted. Although this overcame the difficulty with regard to 
take off the range was considerably reduced. Unfortunately the out- 
break of war in August, 1914, put an end to all thoughts of an Atlantic 
flight. Porte immediately returned to England to offer his services, 
and was appointed a Squadron Commander in the Royal Naval Air 
Service. Acting on his advice, the Director of the Air Department of 
the Admiralty at once ordered two flying boats similar to that designed 
for the Atlantic flight. These were delivered in the following November, 
and as during the trials carried out at Felixstowe they proved promising, 
a further order was placed in March, 1915, for fifty similar boats, but 
with 100 h.p. engines in place of the go h.p. engines fitted in the first two 
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boats. These flying boats, officially designated H.4 type, proved very 
useful for training purposes and for patrols of limited extent. 


In September, 1915, Squadron Commander Porte was given com- 
mand of the experimental station at Felixstowe. He very soon formed 
the opinion that a larger flying boat was required which would be more 
seaworthy, be able to carry sufficient petrol for a prolonged patrol, and 
give the necessary comfort and accommodation for the crew. As a 
result of his representations fifty Curtiss flying boats of a larger type 
were ordered towards the end of 1915. The first was delivered in July, 
1916. The 160 h.p. Curtiss engines with which it was fitted, proved 
unsatisfactory, and two Rolls Royce engines of 275 h.p. each were 
substituted. This type of flying boat was officially designated the 
H.12, but was more commonly known as the “ Large America’ to 
distinguish it from the H.4 which assumed the title of the ‘‘ Small 
America.”’ The H.12 weighed 7,300 lbs. empty and 10,650 lbs. fully 
loaded. The span was 95 ft. 2 ins. and the overall length 40 ft. 6 ins. 
The speed was about 75 knots. The crew consisted of first and second 
pilots, wireless operator, and engineer. Four Lewis guns were normally 
carried, and in addition two 230 lb. bombs. The main framework of the 
hull was of the braced fuselage type with the forward part and bottom 
boat-built. A “fin” projected on either side of the hull to increase the 
planing surface and thereby assist in hydroplaning. This planing surface 
extended from the bow to a point below the wings, at which point it was 
broken off to form a step. The hull of these boats was weak where the 
after portion joined the step, and care had to be exercised both in taking 
off and alighting, especially if the sea were at all rough. 


The H.12 type was undergunned for her size, and very vulnerable 
to attack from below as her guns could not be brought to bear im- 
mediately beneath the boat, also the tail restricted the field of fire aft. 
In spite of these disadvantages it gave much useful service and proved 
to be a great advance on the float seaplane in regard to seaworthiness, 
comfort and range. A number of these boats was stationed at Felix- 
stowe and Great Yarmouth air stations in the autumn of 1916 for general 
North Sea reconnaissance and anti-submarine patrol work. 


The first direct sinking of a “‘ U”’ boat by an aircraft was achieved 
on 20th May, 1917, when a “ Large America,” with Flight Sub- 
Lieutenants C. R. Morrish and H. G. Boswell as first and second pilots, 
sighted a German submarine on the surface and secured direct hits with 
two bombs. A H.12 flying boat from Great Yarmouth, manned by 
Flight Lieutenant Galpin and Flight Sub-Lieutenant Leckie and a crew 
of two was successful on 14th May, 1917, in shooting down the Zeppelin 
“L.22”’ in flames. This was the first occasion that a flying boat had 
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destroyed an airship. Exactly a month later, a similar boat from 
Felixstowe, manned by Flight Sub-Lieutenants Hobbs and Dickey, shot 
down Zeppelin ‘‘ L.43.’’ These successes compelled the Zeppelins to 
fly at a higher altitude from which reconnaissance was often hampered 
by cloud and thereby rendered less effective. 


In September, 1917, H.12 No. N.8666 put up a remarkable per- 
formance. Whilst on an anti-Zeppelin patrol in company with a D.H.4 
landplane the latter was forced to alight in a heavy breaking sea owing 
to damage sustained in an action with two Zeppelins and enemy surface 
craft. The H.12 was under the command of Squadron Commander 
Vincent Nicholl with Flight Lieutenant R. Leckie as pilot, and a crew of 
two. The starboard wing had been damaged and the hull holed during 
the action. The port engine was running on only one bank of cylinders 
owing to a damaged magneto, and the two officers knew that even if they 
did not crash in landing in the heavy sea which was running they had 
little hope of taking off again. But they did not hesitate ; down went 
the nose and, in spite of the heavy sea, Leckie managed to bring off the 
landing without damage to the boat; he taxied up to the wreckage and 
rescued the two officers. As was anticipated, all efforts to take off 
failed, and the gallant little party was faced with taxying in a heavy 
following sea to the English coast some fifty miles away in an over- 
loaded flying boat. By the evening the petrol was exhausted and the 
boat drifted helplessly, all that the crew could do was to go on bailing in 
an effort to keep the boat afloat. This state of affairs continued for four 
days before they were rescued by a searching surface craft. The boat 
was towed back to Yarmouth, and after repairs went back into service. 


During this time Commander Porte had been endeavouring to 
improve the flying boats already in service. He also started to design 
and build the type of boats which he saw would be needed. His chief 
technical assistant in this work was Flight Lieutenant J. D. Rennie, a 
Clyde-trained engineer, who supplied all the practical knowledge of ship 
building and engineering necessary to put into practice Porte’s ideas. 
As a result of their labours the F (Felixstowe) series of flying boats was 
produced—F.1, F.2, F.2a, F.3 and F.5. Of these, perhaps the most 
famous was the F.2a which was completed in 1917. The hull of this type 
of boat, instead of being practically flat-bottomed as in the case of the 
H.12, was ‘‘ Vee’ shaped and curved from stem to stern. The tail 
portion was swept up so that the tail unit was clear of the water when 
the boat was at rest or taxying. This arrangement had a twofold 
advantage : firstly, a tail-down landing could be made at a much lower 
speed, thereby reducing the risk of damage to the hull in a rough sea ; 
secondly, the rear guns could be brought to bear on the vuinerable spot 
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beneath the tail. The “‘ Vee’’ shaped bottom also facilitated taking 
off in a rough sea, as it eliminated the ‘‘ hammer ”’ on the bottom whilst 
attaining flying speed, which was such an objectionable feature of the 
H.12 boats. The span of the F.2a was 95 ft. 8ins., overall length 
46 ft. 3ins. The weight empty was 7,725 lbs., and fully loaded 11,000 
Ibs. The top speed was about 83 knots. The boat could climb to 
2,000 feet in 4 minutes, and to 6,500 feet in 17 minutes. The ceiling was 
9,600 feet. At a cruising speed of 65 knots the endurance was eight 
hours. This increased endurance enabled the patrol areas to be con- 
siderably extended. A total of six guns were carried—two mounted on 
a Scarff ring in the bows, two on top of the cabin, and for after defence 
a Lewis gun was mounted inside the hull on either side and could be 
swung out through a sliding door, a wide arc of fire being attained. 
Two 2301b. or four 100lb. bombs were carried for anti-submarine 
attack. 


Construction of the “‘ F’’ boats was pushed on with as rapidly as 
possible, for in February, 1917, the Germans launched their campaign of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, and all possible means had to be em- 
ployed to combat the menace. As enemy submarines operating in the 
neighbourhood of the shipping lanes were well looked after by surface 
craft, seaplanes and aeroplanes, it was decided that the flying boat 
patrols should concentrate on areas where the submarines were likely 
to be on the surface. One very famous area of search, based on the 
North Hinder light-vessel, was known as the “ Spider’s Web,” and lay 
right across the track of the ‘“U”’ boats. A flying boat could search 
about a quarter of this area in five hours. From the date of the com- 
mencement of this patrol in May, 1917, until the end of December of the 
same year, five hundred and fifty patrols were flown, covering a distance 
of 77,500 sea miles. During these patrols forty-four German sub- 
marines were sighted and twenty-five bombed. Flying-boat stations 
were constructed on the coast of the British Isles and extended from 
Killingholme to St. Mary’s, in the Scilly Isles. By the beginning of 
1918 there were forty big flying boats in service. One notable success 
must be recorded. On roth May, 1918, a F.2a, from Killingholme air 
station, near Hull, piloted by Captains T. C. Pattison and A. H. Munday, 
R.A.F., shot down Zeppelin “‘ L.62” after a sharp engagement. 


The F.5 was the last of the series of Felixstowe flying boats. It was 
put into production in 1918 and continued in service for several years 
after the end of the War. This boat was larger than the F.2a, the span 
being 103 ft. 8 ins., overall length 49 ft. 6 ins., weight empty 8,030 lbs., 
weight fully loaded 12,270 lbs: The speed at 2,000 feet was about 80 
knots. Two Rolls Royce Eagle VIII engines of 345 h.p. were fitted. 
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The energies of the experimental station at Felixstowe were also 
directed towards producing a very much larger flying boat than any then 
in existence; the “‘ Porte Super Baby,” or “Felixstowe Fury,’ as it 
was officially known, was the culmination of their efforts. This boat 
was a triplane of 123 feet span, the hull being 60 ft. long. It was 
originally designed for an all-up weight of 24,000 Ibs., and was to have 
been fitted with three 600 h.p. Rolls Royce Condor engines, but as these 
engines were not available, five 345 h.p. Rolls Royce Eagle VIII's were 
installed instead. Trials were commenced at a weight of 25,000 lbs., 
the top speed being about 85 knots, and the time of climb to 2,000 ft. 
3 minutes 40 seconds. It was found that the total weight could be 
increased to 28,000 Ibs., under which load seaworthiness and ease of take 
off were superior to those of the previous ‘“‘ F’’ boats. Tests were later 
continued up to 33,000 Ibs. Landing under all loads was without percept- 
ible shock and under all conditions the airscrews, cockpits, and tailplane 
were clear of water thrown up. There was a tendency to ‘ porpoise’ but 
there was sufficient elevator control to keep this down and when the 
boat was in charge of an experienced pilot, such as Commander Porte, 
this tendency could be controlled. A total of approximately 30 hours 
flying was carried out with this flying boat before she crashed in Felix- 
stowe Harbour shortly after the War through being taken off the water 
in a heavily loaded condition before sufficient flying speed had been 
attained. 

A very interesting and subsequently important system of flying-boat 
hull construction which was evolved during the War years was the 
flexible or Linton Hope system which was developed from the form of 
construction used in racing motor boats and hydroplanes. The hull 
consisted of a keel and keelson continuous from stem to stern, and a 
large number of fore and aft stringers were distributed around the 
periphery of the hull, which was of streamline form. Small section 
timbers, closely spaced, were bent round the stringers, ending at the 
keelson. At intervals of three to four feet, continuous hoops were 
fastened to the top of the keelson and to the stringers, double hoops 
being fitted where the wing roots entered the hull. The planking was 
attached to the timbers mentioned above, and consisted of two skins, 
the inner one being laid on diagonally and the outer one fore and aft. 
The planing bottom was attached to three-ply formers on the hull and 
at the step to fore and aft members. The second step was attached in a 
similar manner. This arrangement gave a double bottom to the greater 
part of the hull. By this method of construction the bottom of the hull 
was broken up into small partially supported sections all connected to 
elastic members. In the case of the “‘ F ”’ boats the hulls consisted of a 
series of stiff transverse sections connected by a number of stiff fore and 
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aft members, thereby leaving large arcs of the bottom more or less un- 
supported. As a result, large patches of the bottom could be seen 
‘ panting ‘ when the boat was running on the water. The first design for a 
flexible hull was prepared by Major Linton Hope in 1916, but it never 
got beyond the tank test stage. Subsequent designs were prepared, and 
the A.D. (Air Department) flying boats were the first to be built with 
hulls of this type of construction. These boats were fitted with a single 
200 h.p. Hispano Suiza engine, and weighed 3,320 lbs. They were of 
limited range and were too small to operate in open water. The P.5 
was the first large boat to be fitted with a flexible hull, and was completed 
in 1918. The hull was 29 per cent. lighter than that of the F.5. The 
torsional stiffness of the after part was greater ; in fact the whole hull 
was stronger throughout. The useful load was increased from 3,900 Ibs. 
to 4,750 lbs., and the speed was 13 knots higher. Although several of 
these boats were built the type did not go into production owing to the 
cessation of hostilities. 

At the time of the Armistice the construction of several large flying 
boats with a duration of twelve hours was in hand. Of these, the 
“* Atalanta’ was designed in 1917. The total weight was 31,600 lbs., 
and four Rolls Royce Condor engines gave a speed of tooknots. The hull 
was of the Linton Hope type, 64 feet in length and 2,980 Ibs. in weight. 
The construction was suspended at the end of 1918, and it was not until 
July, 1923, that the “ Atalanta ’’ was completed and trials carried out. 
Another of these large flying boats, the “ Titania,” was of very similar 
design, but it was not completed until the end of 1924. There was also 
a twin-engined and smaller version of these long range type boats, the 
Short “‘ Cromarty,” which had a span of 113 feet and a total all-up 
weight of 18,000 lbs. 

Although these boats were too late to be tried out under actual war 
conditions, extensive trials were carried out with them at Felixstowe 
and elsewhere. A considerable amount of useful information on the 
operation of large flying boats was obtained, and a lot of data collected 
which were of value later on in designing post-War flying boats. 











NAVAL AND MILITARY RECRUITING 
A COMPARISON 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER, R.N. 


attributes the decline in recruiting to the fact that the Army offers 

a standard of living below that of the class of civilians from which 
recruits must come. As the Navy has little or no difficulty in getting 
the entries it requires, it would seem to follow from his argument that 
living conditions on the Lower Deck must be very much better than 
they are in the Barrack Room. But is that really the case ? 


To begin with, a direct comparison of rates of pay would prove little, 
since length of service, opportunities for spending, etc., are very different 
in the two Services. If we conclude that the standard rates of pay for men 
of equivalent age and rank, together with the various cash allowances, 
are approximately equal we shall not be far wrong. There remains, 
however, in favour of the sailor the fact that when serving afloat the 
need for pocket-money is less than that of a soldier in barracks ; there- 
fore he feels any shortage less or, alternatively, can save more, so that 
when an opportunity for spending does arrive he goes ashore feeling 
comparatively rich. On the question of pay, therefore, there is a 
balance in favour of the sailor, but it is too slight to influence recruiting 
to any appreciable extent. 


I N an article in the February number of the JouRNAL! Major Grotrian 


In a reformed Army, it is advocated that there should be “‘ comfort- 
able and warm barrack rooms centrally heated’: this would be an 
optimistic description, indeed, of the mess-decks of H.M. Ships; how 
many soldiers would care to exchange even their existing accommodation 
for the forecastle of a destroyer at sea? On the lower deck. privacy is 
non-existent. The Navy’s nearest approach to a “‘ common-room 
separate from the barrack-room”’ is the “‘ recreation space ’’—an unduly 
flattering description of a bare and comfortless area whose only con- 
venience is that smoking is possible in wet weather. Washing arrange- 
ments and hot water supply are probably somewhat better in the Navy, 





1 “Some more aspects of the Recruiting Problem,” p. 175. 
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but they are very limited as regards space. The anachronistic metal 
wall-cupboard is the standard fitting in all ships ; it will just take the 
seaman’s regulation kit and no space is available for plain clothes. 
Sailors who have the privilege of wearing the latter must keep them 
ashore—a practice that is in any case necessitated by the rule that all 
men must leave the ship in uniform. Married quarters are, of course, 
unheard of in the Navy, even in shore barracks. 


There are, on the whole, few serious complaints about food in the 
Navy and, hitherto, the sailor seems to have been more generously fed 
than the soldier. He also, of course, enjoys the great advantage in war 
time or during peace manceuvres that he never gets separated from his 
commissariat, 


Some of the general improvements advocated by Major Grotrian 
must seem simply Utopian to any naval officer. It-is not too much to 
say that running a ship would become impossible if the ‘‘ employments ”’ 
of washing, scrubbing, and general cleaning were to be considered as 
beneath the dignity of the able seaman. The complement of a ship is 
based on the number of men required to man the armament, and it 
would not be possible to carry in the strictly limited space, a body of 
civilian ‘“‘ charmen.”” There may be some barrack work which can, with 
advantage to the Army, be performed by unskilled labour and to which 
there is no counterpart in a ship, but the Admiralty would be faced with 
a difficult problem if they had to explain to the men of the fleet why the 
private soldier was too superior to do work which is regarded as part of 
every sailor’s job. Guards and pickets do not fill a large part in the 
sailor’s life, but he has corresponding duties such as look-outs at sea, 
sea-boats crew, etc., to carry out, mostly under unpleasant conditions. 
Any suggestion of a rigorous limitation of working hours must make the 
seaman smile. It is common knowledge in the Navy that a man is 
paid for twenty-four hours work a day and, if necessary, he does it ; nor 
under the conditions that must obtain at sea is any other arrangement 
feasible. 


This brief comparison shows that when general conditions of living, 
comfort and convenience are considered the Navy is no better off than 
the Army, and that most of the “improvements,” lack of which is 
supposed to be causing the shortage of recruits, are equally absent from 
both Services. It is true that they are absent in the Navy mainly 
because inherent conditions make them impracticable, whereas they are 
absent in the Army from long custom, but this nice distinction is not 
one that will be perceived by a hesitating recruit. One is forced to the 
conclusion, therefore, that Major Grotrian’s diagnosis is incorrect or at 
east incomplete, and that it is not the conditions of living that are the 
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main reason why recruits do not come forward for the Army. It follows 
that there must be other and more fundamental differences between the 
two Services. The most important of these are the terms of service and 
what may be called psychological disparity, and it is here that the 
difference in outlook and prospects will be found. The improvements 
in military service most frequently advocated are those which have been 
discussed already and which in the aggregate relate to the “‘ standard of 
living.” With the exception of pay, these must appeal far more to the 
man already in the Army than to the would-be recruit. The latter is 
mostly ignorant of the living conditions and his sources of information 
about them are few. What he is interested in are the terms of service 
and the status his new profession is going to enjoy in the eyes of his 
relations and friends. 


It is in the terms of service, of course, that the fundamental difference 
between the Army and the Navy lies: the latter offers a career of 
twenty-one years, followed by a pension, to every entry of reasonable 
standard ; the Army, on the other hand, asks for seven of the most 
formative years of a man’s life, makes use of them for its own purposes, 
and then throws the man on an open and overstocked labour market, 
generally untrained and ill-equipped for civilian life. It is not to be 
wondered at that the Navy with its career, or the Royal Air Force with 
its training for a growing civil industry, appear more attractive to the 
would-be recruit to the fighting Services.1 Unfortunately, that dis- 
ability cannot be removed ; a long-service Army would be too expensive, 
but a great deal could be done on the lines suggested by Major Grotrian 
to improve conditions under the existing ‘‘ terms of service.’’ It is 
noteworthy that the first three of his suggestions under this heading 
have long been standard practice in the Navy. 


Psychologically, too, the Army has a more difficult problem to deal 
with than the Navy. Ever since the days of Cromwell’s “ New Model ”’ 
there has been in England an inherent distrust of a standing army, 
and even during the present century the unavoidable, if only very 
occasional, necessity to use troops in aid of civil power during industrial 
disputes has tended to re-awake that suspicion. From both these 
complications the Navy is not only free, out, by way of contrast, it 
enjoys the advantages of our national maritime tradition and the 
popularity of the sailor when ashore. 


Finally, there is the effect of the Great War. This might have been 





1 This article was written before the publication of the Statement by the Secretary 
of State for War on the current Army Estimates, and Mr. Duff Cooper’s announce- 
ment on 23rd March that the Government hoped to be able to place 10,000 ex- 
Service men in the Civil Service in each of the next two years.—EDITorR. 
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expected to operate powerfully in favour of the Army as an incentive 
to recruiting in view of the number of men in every walk of life who 
served in the ranks and who now have growing families ; all the more 
so when they can take pride in the fact that the. major part of the 
fighting was done by the Army and not by the Navy. Actually, how- 
ever, the reverse has been the case. The experiences of military life, 
quite apart from the actual fighting, were not such as to make parents 
encourage the younger generation to enter the peace-time Army, and 
to this large body of detractors, scattered throughout the country, must 
be added the effects of a large output of anti-military literature. ‘‘ The 
inevitable physical degradation—the coarse, heavy clothes, too thick 
for summer; the hobnailed boots; the plank bed; horribly cooked 
food,” 1 is an extract, not as might be supposed of Dartmoor Prison, but 
of life in a training camp in 1917. Whether the description is a fair one 
is not the point ; it is typical of many ‘“‘ War novels ”’ of to-day: the 
times when fiction glorified military life seem to be gone for ever. On 
the other hand, the Navy, through no skill of its own, is largely un- 
touched by such psychology. During the War no large body of civilians 
was recruited subsequently to spread their insidious stories of the 
horrors of life at sea among the younger generation and, for some 
obscure reason, the literature of the sea while remaining small in 
volume, has stayed noticeably sane. 


The total effect of the foregoing intangible factors together with 
others which have not been mentioned, such as deliberate pacifist 
propaganda, is probably greater than is generally realized. Indeed, 
from conversations the writer has had with potential Army recruits 
from both urban and rural districts, he has formed the opinion that 
they are the greatest deterrent of all. The cure, obviously, is counter- 
propaganda. But this, if it is to be effective and produce positive 
results, must be carried out with real vigour and determination. 





1 “ Death of a Hero’’: Richard Aldington. 











THE GROUPING OF INFANTRY DEPOTS 


By Major G. G. R. WILtiAms, The Loyal Regiment. 


HE existence of a regimental depot for the training of recruits 
goes back many years, but it was only in about 1870 that these 
depots ceased to accompany the regiment on its various moves. 
Frequent change of station was, one presumes, found to be bad for the 
systematic training of the young soldier, and so about that year 
stationary brigade or regimental depots were formed. On the introduc- 
tion of the Cardwell system, the brigade or regimental depot became 
completely stabilized, and was located in the territorial area of the 
newly amalgamated regiment. : 


It can be imagined that the idea of recruits for two unwillingly united 
units being trained at the same depot must have been anathema 
to the die-hards of the old numerical regiments. One suspects, more- 
over, that the doom of the Army was considered imminent, and that 
nothing was too bad to describe the Cardwell system. Now, however, 
those old soldiers have faded away and, owing to various causes, inter- 
changes between battalions of a line regiment have become so frequent 
that the inter-battalion feud has almost, if not completely, died out. 
And long may it remain so. But. the regimental system still has its 
drawbacks. These are fully realized, but it is appreciated that in an 
Army built up on tradition, sentiment must still have some sway, where 
that sentiment does not interfere with efficiency. For example, the 
promotion of officers regimentally may make promotion largely a 
matter of luck, but does not seriously interfere with the efficiency of 
the regiments concerned, nor of the Army as a whole. 


There is, however, one place where sentiment has allowed the 
perpetuation of a system which is both highly extravagant and does 
not aid efficiency. I refer to the regimental depot system of’ Line 
Regiments as it exists to-day. A moment’s thought on the subject of 
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recruiting will make one wonder whether there is any sound reason for 
the fact that the recruits of the R.A., R.E., Brigade of Guards, R.T.C., 
R.A.S.C., and other corps are all trained at large central establishments, 
while the Infantry of the Line still trains its recruits in “‘ penny packets ”’ 
throughout the country. Will some readers already be saying, ‘‘ Hands 
off the Depots! What about regimental esprit de corps?’ One wonders 
how often esprit de corps has been made the whipping post for an 
unwillingness to change from a bad old custom to something more up 
to date and more sound. 


The present system exemplifies decentralization to the last degree. 
Surely it is generally admitted that, apart from the gross extravagance 
involved, over-decentralization is even worse than its opposite number, 
over-centralization. Why do we group units in big stations at home 
and abroad? Why are single-unit stations to be avoided from an 
efficiency point of view? Surely the answer is obvious. Intelligent 
grouping means efficiency combined with maximum economy. Some 
may hold the view that any question of economy or the taking of any 
action to effect a saving is not the province of the soldier, but of the 
Treasury. This is an obvious fallacy, as the wise spending of the limited 
funds granted to the Army is the measure of its efficiency. If we do not 
get the best value for our money, we cannot expect the tax-payer to 
give us more to squander. 


Under our present system we have too many infantry regiments to 
organize one central depot as the Royal Regiment of Artillery has at 
Woolwich for its one large unit. My proposal is that we ought to have 
infantry group depots on exactly the same principle as the depot of the 
Brigade of Guards at Caterham. That depot trains recruits for the 
ten battalions of which the Brigade is composed. The establishment 
for the Guards Depot and a comparison between it and the personnel 
at present employed at five infantry depots, which also feed ten 
battalions, is given on pages 375-376. I have omitted from the reckoning 
the cost of the additional Guardsmen which Caterham has on its estab- 
lishment, as it is unlikely that any revised establishment for a group 
depot would allow of this additional assistance in the training of recruits. 
A group depot would not necessarily be composed of an amalgamation 
of five unit depots. The actual grouping would probably depend on 
territorial areas, types of regiments and the accommodation available, 
without too much expense, to take a group. A suggested grouping 
of regiments for promotion purposes has already been described, but 
whether the grouping should be entirely territorial or only partially so 
is only a minor point. Whatever method should be adopted, it would 
be found that some ten to twelve group depots would be required for 
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the whole Army. One can imagine that this number of centres suited 
for the purpose could easily be found. A further asset in the group 
system is the question of competition. In a larger community there 
would be intense keenness to produce the best squads. In a small way, 
double depots as at present organized have this advantage over single 
depots. Each unit has to watch that the other fellow does not go one 
better. Surely this is the answer to the pessimist, who fears that grouping 
would destroy esprit de corps. It would be a bold man who would say 
that the Brigade of Guards is second to any in pride of Regiment or 
Brigade. The other objection that will obviously be raised is that the 
system would result in loss of territorial spirit. This on the face of it 
might. appear serious, but on examination is not really so grave as it 
appears. Only in recent years has the territorial title been recognized 
by some regiments. Many still like to use their number, and some 
battalions dislike being called by their official titles. Again, few regi- 
ments really belong to the areas to which they were arbitrarily allotted 
under the Cardwell system. The Militia and Territorial battalions, 
on the contrary, were raised many years before, in the counties to 
which they still belong. Their titles may have changed, but their roots 
are in the county or town. I am of opinion, therefore, that the removal 
of the depot would only be a nine-days’ wonder, and that the name and 
fame of the regiment would be kept alive in its area by the Territorial 
battalions and by a really live Old Comrades or Regimental Association. 
I think that few regiments really care whether their men come from the 
local depot town. They want them from their own area, and the 
suggested scheme would produce this result to an even greater extent 
than before. 


The table shows a saving of {15,695 a year. At a conservative 
estimate one can safely say that the saving in pay alone would result 
in a saving of nearly ten times that amount on the maintenance of the 
depots, which would be closed on grouping. Should it not be possible 
or desirable to dispose of all the barracks of single depots, although many 
must be of considerable value where they are freehold, then a small care 
and maintenance party would be necessary in each. This cost would 
be negligible compared with the present expenditure. Allowing for 
this, the saving on each group establishment might be in the nature 
of {100,000 a year. If ten groups were formed, the saving should be the 
vast sum of about a million pounds a year—no mean item in our small 
annual Army budget, and the price of a great deal of modern equipment, 
or, better still, the cost of a fair wage for a fighting man. 


In these days of bad recruiting the extravagance of the unit depot 
system is even greater than it appears for two main reasons. Firstly, 
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the cost of maintaining a depot almost empty of recruits is very nearly 
as great as maintaining a full one. Alterations, improvements and 
repairs have to go on, even though there are only a few recruits to 
benefit. There is always the pious hope that sooner or later recruiting 
may improve. Secondly, in times of bad recruiting, recruits come in 
all too slowly, and until a standard squad of over twenty-six is formed 
training cannot officially commence. No serious training can be carried 
out before the squad is formed, and the average time of formation of 
these groups in the Western Command at the present time is eighty 
days. This means that at each depot there are-any number of men 
up to twenty-six who have been housed, clothed and fed at Government 
expense for weeks before even starting to become trained soldiers. 
I have not attempted to work out the cost of this time wastage in pounds, 
shillings and pence, but it must amount to a very great sum throughout 
the country. If depots were grouped, this time lag would probably 
be cut down to fourteen days, at the worst, for the formation of each 
squad. 


Mobilization is often quoted as an objection to grouping, but I cannot 
see that this is an insurmountable obstacle. The Guards Depot has the 
same difficulty, which it meets with efficiency. Under present conditions 
depot accommodation is insufficient to meet requirements for training 
reinforcements. In a larger community the difficulty would be little 
greater. Should this be a real handicap, the retention of some of the 
present buildings under the care of maintenance parties, as suggested 
above, would solve the problem and still produce efficiency combined 
with economy in training. 


In conclusion, I hold that the best argument for this suggested 
reorganization is the example of the Guards Depot, which has stood 
the test of time and which, since its inception, has given elementary 
training to men who have shown themselves to be equal to any soldiers 
in the world. From the men’s point of view, whether Depot staff or 
recruits, life in a larger community is always more pleasant, and the 
amenities of barrack life at Caterham compare very favourably with 
anything that the small community in a single depot can offer. It is 
the old story of making bricks with or without straw. For the officers 
life should be more interesting, due to larger numbers and increased 
responsibilities. Opposition to such a scheme as I have suggested 
would certainly come from the single depot, whose popularity with its 
officers rests on its facilities for hunting, fishing and shooting. If 
these same facilities were not present to an equal extent in the group 
depot, the individual officer might be the loser, but the Army would 
get from the officer more of the service that it has a right to expect. 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE COST 





A, 


Guards’ Depot for ten Battns., equivalent 
to five existing Infantry Depots. 


B. 


Personnel employed in five single Depots, 
feeding ten Battns. of Infantry. 











Sergt. Tailor 


Major I Majors ae a we “eta 
Captains 5 Captains... eg nif ERAS 
Subalterns .. 8 | Subalterns .. ss 5 ES 
Adjutant (Capt.) .. 1 | Adjutants .. de ays ERPS 
Asst. Adjutant (Weapon Training) 1 | Asst. Adjutants .. a igs ee 
Quartermaster I | Quartermasters... 4 Heve@ 
Total Officers .. a <» ya? | Total Officers .. se nena 
| 2 
Regimental Sergt.-Major .. I R.S.M’s pig) fay’ Fe: ia 5 
R.OMS’s .. git Mipanmbce thot pirat) Boh deg 
Warrant Officers, Class II (C. S.M’ s) 5 | W.O’s, Cl. II ete 
Total Warrant Officers Io | Total W.O’s .. a ke 
| 
Saas 
Company Quartermaster Sergts... 5 | C.Q.M. Sergts. gh #4 sae Ch 
Orderly Room peat 2 | O.R. Sergts. <y a 4 ing 
Sergeants ; 19 Sergeants .. ‘a re weuge 
Pioneer Sergt. I Sergt. Cooks 5 
Sergt. Cook... I Sergt. Instructors, Musketry 5 
I 
I 


Provost Sergt. 


Total Colour-Sergts. and Sergts. 30 


Total Colour-Sergts. and Sergts. 50 





Drummers .. ‘- ei PEE ts | 
Corporals .. “ie: ne $37.39 
Guardsmen . . inc hOEt 
Employed Rank and File om xe 
Total : Other Ranks .. easy 


All Ranks... +. 354 


Drummers .. ye es plete < 
Corporals .. ae a at, 
Privates .. ee oe 
Employed Rank and File. 3 190 
Total: O. Ranks ee «+ 345 

All Ranks... os 90 

Civilians sa _ a el 





* The Guards Depot has 106 Guardsmen more than five Line Depots, but this 
is due to their principle of having an instructor Guardsman in each barrack room, 
a system which would not be approved in line Depots grouped or otherwise, and 


therefore this figure has not been considered. 








THE GROUPING OF INFANTRY DEPOTS 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE COST—continued 





C. 


Excess Personnel over Guards Depot. 


D. 
Approximate cost per day in pay only 
of Excess Personnel. 





Majors 

Captains 
Subalterns .. 
Adjutants (Subalterns) 
Quartermasters 


Total 


108 /— 
88 /— 
32/- 
74[- 


@ 27/- each 
22/- 5, 
16/- 
18/6 


20/- re .. 80o/- 





R.S.M’s 
R.O.M.S’s .. 
(less W.O., CL. IL, in charge of 
Musketry = 1) 


Total 


@ 12/- each 
10/— ” 





C.Q.M. Sergts. 
O.R. Sergts. 
Sergeants . 
Sergt. Cooks “ie 
Sergt.-Instructors, Musketry 
(i.e., 5, less Pioneer, Tailor and 
Provost Sergts.) 


Total 





@ 9/6 each 
eee 
6/6 ,, 
6/- ” 





Drummers . 
Corporals .. 
Employed Rank and File. 





| 


4l- 
3/- 
292/- 


. 864/- 


= £43 2s. 
= {15,695 a year saved on pay alone. 


Total cost per diem 

















FUELLING IN THE AIR 
By SQUADRON LEADER D. A. Boyte, R.A.F. 


in the air, but the practical difficulties involved have prevented 
a more general use of a method of fuelling which has undoubtedly 
many inherent advantages. 


The useful load which a high-performance aircraft can carry on a 
given flight is limited by the weight with which that aircraft can take 
off, and the proportion of that weight which must be devoted to fuel. 
The useful load which can be carried is, therefore, reduced as the length 
of the flight is increased. If a modern aircraft could be assisted in its 
take-off or relieved of the necessity of taking off with full load, its 
range could be doubled without any loss in performance. Alternatively 
the useful load, instead of the range, could be increased. The difficulty 
of not being able to carry a sufficient pay-load on long journeys is one 
of the greatest with which operators of commercial air lines are faced. 
It makes comparatively short “ hops’ a necessity on routes which for 
every other reason would be better served by really long “ hops,’ 
and it makes commercial operation over routes where intermediate 
landing grounds are few, uneconomical and consequently unattractive. 


A IRCRAFT have on many occasions been successfully refuelled 


The limitation in carrying capacity imposed by take-off character- 
istics has led to the development of methods whereby the take-off 
can be either assisted or relieved. These fall into four categories :— 


(i) Catapult or accelerator. 

(ii) A combination of two aircraft. 
(iii) Variable-pitch propellers and engine boost. 
(iv) Fuelling in the air. 

The degree to which a catapult can be used is limited by the stresses 
imposed on aircraft and passengers. If accelerations are too severe, 
the aircraft has to be strengthened to such an extent that the extra 
weight added defeats the object. Catapults are expensive and immobile 
since they depend on a very heavy and secure anchorage for their 
efficient working. 
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Accelerators, though they do not impose the same strain on passengers 
and aircraft, are, like catapults, expensive and immobile and have the 
additional disadvantage that they can only operate in whatever direction 
the track is laid. This condition restricts their use in strong cross- 
winds with heavily loaded aircraft. 


By using a combination composed of two aeroplanes, one lightly 
and one heavily loaded, it is possible to assist the latter during the 
take-off by the extra lift available from the former. A release mechanism 
enables the combination to be split into its two components at a con- 
venient height. The heavily loaded component can then continue on 
a long-distance flight while its lightly-loaded complement returns to 
the starting point or completes a short journey if required. Such a 
combination is now under construction, but it is impossible to predict 
to what extent this untried method of getting a heavily-loaded aeroplane 
into the air will be successful. The unavoidable disadvantages of a 
specialized form of dual construction—the one component being 
dependent on the other—cannot be overlooked in considering the 
scheme as a practical commercial proposition. The lightly loaded 
component must always be larger than its heavily-loaded partner, and 
this may ultimately prevent the former reaching its most economical 
size. There is also the initial financial outlay and the difficulty of 
employing the larger component profitably when it is not required for 
composite duties. 


Variable-pitch propellers and engine boost are not strictly com- 
parable with the other methods of assisting a take-off. They are effective 
without external help and are consequently more a development in 
design than a separate method of launching heavily-loaded aircraft. 
Their mention is justified here only because of their possibilities and 
consequent rivalry to the alternatives. The extra weight of the variable- 
pitch mechanism is its chief handicap. Design and workmanship have 
done much to reduce this to within reasonable limits, but it still exists 
and partially outweighs the advantages which variable-pitch airscrews 
would otherwise confer. 


By boosting an engine during take-off to a power output greatly 
in excess of its normal rating, an improved performance can be obtained. 
Although a modern aero engine can be relied upon to withstand this 
extra strain for short periods, it nevertheless causes considerable extra 
wear. There is also the objection that without a variable-pitch propeller 
it is not always possible to absorb all the extra power that is generated. 


Fuelling in the air has two indisputable advantages over the methods 
already mentioned. Firstly, as the name implies, it is the only way in 
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which an aircraft can be refuelled during flight. Secondly, by no other 
means is it possible for an aircraft to take-off lightly loaded and yet 
retain its full range and load-carrying capacity. 


The first of these advantages conjures up many possibilities, but 
only two need be mentioned here. On our Empire air routes there are 
several stopping places, which serve no other purpose than refuelling 
bases. They are frequently in hot desert country and present no 
attraction to those who travel by air. To land means descending from 
the cool and calm of the upper air to the heat and dust of the desert. 
The operation of refuelling on the ground takes time, no matter how 
efficient the organization, and brings little but discomfort to passengers. 
If, instead, the air liner, flying at its operational height, was met by 
an air tanker and refuelled on its course, there would be no discomfort 
to passengers and a great saving of time. The time saved would include 
not only that spent on the ground but also the periods spent in descending 
from and regaining cruising height. By fuelling without landing 
or alighting, the ranges of landplanes and flying boats could be extended 
over sea and land respectively : landplanes would be able to fly from 
England to Malta over the sea, thereby avoiding foreign territory, and 
crossing India by flying boats would be simplified. 


Another practical advantage from air fuelling needs to be explained 
in some detail if it is to be appreciated. During the take-off of a heavily 
loaded aircraft the maximum engine power is required. Engine failure 
is a rare occurrence with modern engines but, since it is a possibility, it 
cannot be neglected, especially in the case of aircraft which carry the 
public. Multi-engined aircraft have greatly reduced the seriousness of 
engine failure ; nevertheless it is uneconomical on long flights to load a 
two, three, or four-engined air liner so lightly that the failure of one 
engine when. taking-off does not have serious consequences. The 
result is that if an engine fails during, or shortly after a take-off, a 
landing has to be made with a heavily loaded aircraft when a high 
proportion of the load is petrol: the dangers of such a manceuvre are 
only too well known. By refuelling in the air at a safe height the 
possibility of such an emergency can be removed without any loss of 
pay-load or range. The actual height at which it will be safe to refuel 
will depend upon the over-load of petrol to be taken in, and the efficiency 
of the apparatus for jettisoning that petrol in emergency. 


Aircraft which are to be fuelled in the air avoid the structural 
alterations, and the consequent extra weight, necessary to withstand 
the accelerations of catapulting and the strains imposed on landing or 
alighting gear by the over-load of petrol. They will obviously require 
certain fitments to enable them to receive fuel in the air but there is no 
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reason why these should be either weighty or involve major 
modifications. 

The criticism can be advanced that the air tanker, like the lightly 
loaded unit of the combination of aircraft, would be difficult to employ 
economically. But the air tanker will be an ordinary aircraft and not 
so expensive or so specialized as the larger component of the combina- 
tion. It will be capable of refuelling all types, and not be confined to 
one or two particular aircraft. If air fuelling becomes popular, it is easy 
to visualize a busy day for an air tanker at any important air terminus. 
At landing grounds where air fuelling does not provide a full-time 
occupation, the air tanker, being an ordinary aeroplane, can be em- 
ployed on ordinary duties. 

Many of the military advantages resulting from a general use of air 
fuelling follow those already outlined for commercial flying. The fact 
that a bomber which can refuel after take-off could operate over a 
greater range or carry a greater load of bombs does not need further 
emphasis, since its parallel with the pay-load and endurance of com- 
mercial aircraft is obvious. There are, however, certain other advan- 
tages which in war would make air fuelling of even more value than in 
peace. 

A characteristic of all heavily-loaded high-performance modern 
aircraft is the length of run which they require to take-off. This length 
of run has increased during recent years, with the result that large 
aerodromes are now more necessary than they were ten years ago. In 
war, large aerodromes suitably placed may be difficult to find; broken 
country, supply requirements, and enemy action will limit the number 
of suitable sites. By refuelling in the air much smaller landing grounds 
can be used without decreasing the load and range of the striking force. 
Also, by the effective use of small landing grounds, greater flexibility 
and dispersal of units for security purposes would be possible. 


To develop the maximum striking power from a given bomber force 
that force must operate from as near its targets as possible. On the 
other hand, difficulties of supply and security from hostile air action 
dictate the use of aerodromes in the rear. By fuelling in the air, bombers 
can operate from points further from their objectives and thereby gain 
added security and supply facilities without any loss of striking power. 


In the employment of aircraft with the Navy there are many possi- 
bilities for air fuelling. The vulnerability of aircraft carriers and their 
value as a means of supplying the aerial needs of a fleet at sea make 
their security a matter of great difficulty and importance. If it were 
not for the limited endurance of the aircraft they carry, this security 
could be obtained by keeping them far in rear of the fleet with which 
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they operate. By employing a catapult ship with the fleet, air tankers 
could be launched as required and aircraft refuelled as they passed 
between the distant carrier and the opposing fleet. This arrangement 
would confer a high degree of security on the carrier, relieve the battle 
fleet of the embarrassments caused by its presence during an action, 
and at the same time increase the range and attacking power of the 
aircraft fuelling in the air. 

If the above suggestion is too revolutionary, the following may have 
a more immediate appeal. Circumstances may easily arise in war 
which will prevent a carrier from allowing its aircraft to “ land-on ” 
before their fuel supply is exhausted. By catapulting an air tanker the 
carrier could enable those aircraft to refuel and thereby save them 
from destruction. 

If the advantages to be gained by a general use of air fuelling are so 
great, the reader may well ask why has it not been made the common 
practice for long-distance flights. The reasons for this are as follows. 
Firstly, aeroplane design has improved so rapidly that it has been 
generally anticipated that the limitations imposed by the take-off 
would disappear with increased performance and the introduction 
of flaps, superchargers, variable pitch airscrews, and other modern 
devices. This has unfortunately not been the case, in fact high 
performance and good take-off do not go together. Secondly, the 
method devised many years ago, for refuelling in the air, although 
successful as a stunt, required considerable skill and practice on the 
part of the crews of both the aircraft concerned. This in itself 
made the scheme impracticable for general use, and the useless nature 
of the flights to which such refuelling was applied put the whole opera- 
tion further into the category of a circus turn and outside the sphere of 
everyday aviation. Two flights made in the U.S.A. in 1927, one of a 
fortnight and the other of six weeks, are examples of air fuelling demon- 
strating nothing more than the endurance of aeroplane crews and the 
reliability of engines. Thirdly, design has only recently reached a stage 
where it can make full use of fuelling in the air. Methods of construction 
have improved sufficiently to enable designers to build aircraft strong 
enough to carry heavier loads, faster than the low stalling speed imposed 
by their take-off will permit. By refuelling in the air, the stalling speed 
is increased at a height where it does not matter, since for all aircraft 
fuelled to over-load in the air, it must be assumed that petrol can, in 
emergency, be jettisoned. 

A method of air fuelling which could play the part suggested would 
have to fulfil the following requirements :— 

(i) Be safe. 
(ii) Not depend on the pilot of the “calf’’ (the aircraft being 
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refuelled) having any special ability for, or practice in, the 
operation. 

(iii) Be applicable to all types of aircraft. 

(iv) Be independent of any extra crew in the “ calf.”’ 

(v) Be practicable in all weathers on which flying is possible, 
both day and night. 

(vi) Require the minimum of modification and special fitments 
to the “ calf.” 


From these requirements, it will be seen that as much of the necessary 
specialization as possible must be centred in the crew and equipment of 
the “cow,” and not the “calf.” For aircraft that intend refuelling in 
excess of the accepted safe load for taking-off, arrangements will have 
to be made for the jettisoning, in emergency, of surplus fuel. To this 
extent specialization in the “ calf” is inevitable but, as it is necessary 
to jettison only the extra fuel carried, this should not be difficult or 
involve much additional weight. 


It is suggested that, except when operating in cloud, fog, or con- 
ditions of similarly restricted visibility, none of the above requirements 
is outside the practical possibilities of everyday aviation. The limitation 
imposed by bad visibility would not make itself felt until to take off 
and land in such conditions was a normal instead of abnormal perform- 
ance. 


It will be seen, then, that to assist an aircraft during its take-off, 
directly or indirectly, is to confer on it a greater load-carrying capacity, 
or alternatively, a greater range. Of the various ways in which this 
can be done air fuelling, given a satisfactory method for its performance, 
provides the safest solution. Moreover, the requirements of a workable 
method of air fuelling are within easy reach of practical aviation to-day, 
and as a common practice it is not only possible, but also of great 
commercial and military importance. 








































: CO-ORDINATION OF THE CIVIL POPULATION 
WITH THE SERVICES 


By Major S. M. Noaxgs, D.S.O. 


vides for the co-ordination of effort by the Services, it does not 

yet seem apparent to those in authority that, in preparing for 
a future war, the Nation must not be considered as a reservoir from 
which to draw recruits, but as a mighty river the flow of which shall 
represent the combined effort of the whole people to one victorious end. 
The days are past when wars approximated to the conditions of athletic 
competitions carried on by professionals. A change began in the French 
Revolution when “ conscription’”’ as we now understand it was first 
enacted ; and its immediate result was the terrific intensification of 
the whole modern system of warfare. During the XI Xth century, after 
the Napoleonic Wars, though at first nations tended to revert back to 
the conditions of the previous century, nevertheless the rise of the 
martial power of Germany, built on the foundations of the new system, 
slowly but surely prevented all reaction. In the Great War, with the 
improvements in the arms, education and political organization of the 
great nations, civilians became gradually merged with the soldiers, yet 
Generals still looked to the front and tended to neglect the rear, and 
especially was this so with the Germans. In the end, Ludendorff himself 
has recorded that, though his armies still remained intact, the civilians 
had collapsed and victory remained with the Allies. 


A LTHOUGH the appointment of a Co-ordinating Minister pro- 


In the post-War great totalitarian States, it may be said that the 
whole people—soldiers and civilians, men and women, are all con- 
scripted ; and the factories are, and will be, just as much subject to 
military discipline as the armies. Such a system possesses undoubted 
advantages in a guerre al’outrance, but it inevitably imposes a tremendous 
strain on the body politic of the nation so organized. Furthermore, 
unless the struggle takes place when the nation or nations are at the 
top of their military form, it will most certainly cause it or them to be 
overtrained, and lacking in tone when the decisive moment arrives, 
and for this reason alone it is advisable to avoid it, as far as we can, 
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ourselves. Japan to-day is an instance of a nation so trained and so 
full of spirit that, unless she has a war, this spirit will eventually 
evaporate. ‘‘ Divide to live, concentrate to fight,’’ said Napoleon, and 
a totalitarian State is like an army concentrated and deployed ready 
for immediate use. 


Now, deplorable in many ways as such a state of things is, regard 
must be had to it in our re-armament ; for, if war comes, we shall have 
to wage it as we must, and not as we would like to. It can never, in 
future, be a matter for the Services alone, but for our whole people, 
not only in support of the Services but as participants in its dangers 
and sufferings ; moreover, they will be exposed to the effects of that 
propaganda which, as General Denikin has said in his memoirs, is the 
most permanently devastating of all weapons, destroying not only the 
body but the soul with it. 


Therefore, without in any way copying totalitarian nations, recourse 
must be had to their possible methods of attack if we are not to be 
overwhelmed by them at the outset. Yet when we look to our civil 
organizations it must be admitted that either they do not exist at all, 
or, where they do, they are extremely inadequate for their task. With 
us the links, such as they are, between the Services and the civil popula- 
tion consist only of a very few voluntary organizations, such as the 
Navy League or the Air League. Even these are largely supported by 
and composed of retired officers and their immediate entourage of 
relations and friends, and they hardly touch those civilians who have 
no connection at all with the Services. When attempts are made to 
make contact with such persons, it is found that a considerable section 
of them are openly and completely hostile to everything to do with 
military questions in any shape or form. This attitude is due to a 
variety of causes. To begin with, many people accepted at its face 
value the politicians’ proclamation that the Great War was “a war to 
end war ’’—and that it would “‘ make the world safe for democracy ” 
and produce a “ land fit for heroes.’ Many of these people were in 
themselves and in their antecedants not only very pacific in character, 
but disposed to accept the freedom won for them by the martial section 
of the nation in the same way as they did the very air they breathed, 
‘ without in the least being aware that they were under the slightest 
obligation for the benefit in which they so freely partook. Not only 
did they dislike war in itself, but they became aware of two words 
which they would have liked. to have expunged from our language, 
namely, “ Command ” and “ Obedience’; and since these words were 
and had to be used by people who wore “ brass hats,”’ the antipathy to 
such men is now with them an abiding reality. 
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These are the predominant causes of pacifism in the country, though 
it cannot be denied that the disappointed hopes of a permanent peace 
affect, and strongly affect, the vast majority of the people. It is futile 
to complain about such a mentality ; the only thing to be done is to 
try to meet it. But, at present, nothing is being done in this direction. 
Senior officers in the Army, Navy and Air Force, comparatively speaking, 
rarely meet civilians at all and never those who matter, i.e.,those likely 
to be opposed to them. If and when it is necessary to suggest, or still 
more to enforce, any measure of military defence, the very name and 
much more the sight of a “‘ General’ is apt to cause an intense feeling 
of animosity in such quarters; indeed, to such an extent is this so, 
that “ Colonel Blimp ’’ is now almost as much a national character as 
*“ John Bull ” himself. 


At bottom, however, the British are a kindly race, and hatred— 
permanent inveterate hatred to anyone or anything, is not one of our 
predominant characteristics. Where hatred or contempt, which is far 
more dangerous, exist it is usually the result of ignorance or want of 
personal acquaintance or contact. The remark of the late Mr. Will 
Crooks to the late Duke of Norfolk during the campaign of Mr. Lloyd 
George against the Dukes before the War, “ Yes, we want to get rid of 
your order, but we’ll find a place for you,”’ is very much in point. Where 
real touch is made, opponents soon discover qualities in each other 


which before seemed conspicuous by their absence, and the whole 
object and point of this article is to suggest and to urge that it is one 
of the chief duties of the Government to inaugurate means to bring this 
about. 


At present, ostensibly for instruction but really to keep them 
employed in peace time, officers are made to attend many and various 
courses where they are like the Generals in the armies of some states who, 
in the absence of privates, spend their time commanding each other. 
If, instead of doing this, means were found for such officers to mix in the 
course of duty with recalcitrant civilians it would not only benefit both 
parties but the State as well. 


It is suggested that our many difficulties in this urgent matter 
largely arise through our adherence to the old adage, ‘‘ Birds of a feather 
flock together,” or as the Dutchman puts it, “‘ Birds of a feather flies 
by itself’ ; and so long as such a condition of affairs endures, there is, 
and will be, the greatest. possible danger of confusion and want of 
unanimity in the people if and when an occasion for action should arise. 








THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


A TOUR OF NATIONALIST SPAIN 
By E. H. Keetine, M.C., M.P. 


of Parliament decided to visit that part of Spain (about half) which 

is held by General Franco. The party was in no sense a deputa- 
tion. We went in a purely private capacity, at our own expense, in order 
to see for ourselves the state of affairs on the Nationalist side. Our 
journey served one additional purpose: the equally private visit to 
Madrid just previously of six other Members—three Conservatives, two 
Socialists, and a Liberal—had produced the impression in Spain, however 
unjustifiably, that the House of Commons was interested only in the 
Madrid Government ; we believe that our own visit dispelled this idea, 
even though our efforts to get members of the Labour and Liberal 
Parties to accompany us were unsuccessful. 


G sitar before the Christmas recess, five Conservative Members 


In this account of our tour, I shall, for the sake of brevity, call 
Franco’s party the Whites and the Popular Front the Reds, these terms 
being often used in Spain on both sides. 


We crossed the frontier at Irun, at the western end of the Pyrenees, 
on 15th December, and two of us motored over the still excellent Spanish 
roads down the whole length of the country as far as Cadiz, and across 
half the breadth. We visited San Sebastian, Burgos, Salamanca (where 
Franco’s headquarters are, although it is often said that they are at 
Burgos), Avila, Toledo, Caceres, Seville, Jerez, Cordoba and Granada. 
We had no protecting escort except for a distance of fifteen miles in the 
fighting zone. 


It- has sometimes been reported in England that in the territory 
occupied by Franco there is a suppressed hostility in the population 
which may prove to be a deciding factor. We saw nothing to support 
this statement, although we moved about quite freely both by car and 
on foot. Life and trade go on in a fairly normal way. There is no 
shortage of food, and very little rise in prices. There is no curfew, and 
the inhabitants seem to be under no sort of control, even close to the 
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front line. This would hardly be possible if they were disaffected. 
Everybody wears either the old Spanish colours of red and yellow, or a 
row of miniature flags of Spain, Portugal, Germany, Italy and Morocco. 
No doubt many people wear these emblems for defensive purposes, but 
members of the British colony in Seville and elsewhere assured me that 
the bulk of the population in Franco’s area do genuinely desire him to 
win. According to these Englishmen, the people prefer the stability 
which they hope to get from Franco, with all the risks of a reactionary 
policy which are entailed, to the chaos and ruin which they anticipate 
from a victory of the Popular Front, 


A writer in a recent issue of the Fortnightly Review makes an in- 
teresting comparison between the position in Spain to-day and that in 
Russia in 1919. The anti-Bolshevist forces possessed at that time a 
virtual monopoly of trained officers. Yet Denikin had to fall back from 
his advance on Moscow because those officers deserted him and the 
population in his rear continually rose against him. Very much the 
same thing happened to Koltchak in Siberia. Franco’s experience has 
been quite different, and it is impossible to dismiss him as a mere irres- 
ponsible military adventurer without serious backing in the country. 
It seemed quite clear to us that he could not have made so rapid and 
sweeping an advance, and could not have maintained his position, 
without the active support of a large section of the population. 


The struggle is being carried on by both parties with a ferocity and 
ruthlessness which can hardly have been equalled since the religious 
wars. Many readers of the JoURNAL will have seen the booklets and 
reports in English which have been issued by the Spanish Embassy on 
the one hand, and by Franco’s representative in London on the other, 
alleging the most horrible atrocities by the other side. Franco’s book- 
lets are a good deal more specific than the Embassy documents, but it is 
fair to point out that he has been in a stronger position to collect evidence 
and take photographs, because he obtained and retained possession of 
the ground on which many of the atrocities occurred at the beginning 
of the war. The photographs shown to us of murders, mutilations and 
other atrocities by the Reds were certainly appalling. Both sides, 
however, have admitted an enormous number of executions. English- 
men in Seville to whom I talked put the number shot by the Whites in 
that city alone at an average of fifty a day for many weeks. 


As far as we could discover, very few prisoners of war had been taken 
on either side, and a member of Franco’s staff admitted to me that 
anybody captured in a uniform which indicated that he was a willing 
adherent of the enemy was shot out of hand. A Red Cross estimate is 
that by execution or in battle the total number of deaths on either side 
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up to date is at least half a million. This orgy of blood recalls the story 
of the dying Spanish warrior, Marshal Raymond Narvaez, in an earlier 
civil war. A priest who was summoned to administer extreme unction 


to him said: “I trust that your Excellency, now on the threshold of 
eternity and about to partake of divine grace and pardon, has forgiven 
your enemies.’’ “ Enemies,” exclaimed Narvaez, ‘‘I have none.” 


“ Thank God for it.” said the priest, “‘that is the true spirit of love.”’ 
“ No,”’ murmured the Marshal in a faint voice, “‘ I have no enemies: I 
have killed them all.” 


On Christmas Day we were shown over the Civil Prison at Valladolid, 
and we asked if there were any political prisoners. Only one was pro- 
duced, who turned out to be the brother of the Spanish Ambassador in 
London. He was allowed to talk to us quite freely, and when he was 
not being overheard he asked me to tell his brother that he was in good 
health and well treated. He is probably lucky to be alive. 


There has been much bombing of the civil population by the Reds. 
In many undefended towns and villages, far away from the firing line, 
we saw a large number of houses which had been destroyed in air raids. 
We reached Merida, for example, a few minutes after the visit of three 
Russian machines. They killed thirty and wounded fifty-seven men, 
women and children, every single one of whom was a civilian. It is 
very difficult to see what military purpose, or what purpose at all, is 
gained by such attacks. If the idea is to overawe the population, it 
seemed to us to have quite the opposite effect, just as an air raid in 
England during the Great War usually sent up the recruiting figures. 
I do not know whether Franco’s machines have made any similar raids. 
The bombing of Madrid, containing as it does the main Red force, seems 
to be in a different category. 


We went twice up to the Madrid front, and on the second occasion, 
Christmas Eve, we crept into the forward observation post of a battery 
in one of the South-West suburbs—about eight hundred yards from the 
Red front line. Though we kept a sharp look-out, we saw no German 
troops at or near the front, and if any German infantry had been there 
it is hardly possible that we should not have seen some of them. The 
stories which were then appearing in the English Press of large bodies 
of German troops in the trenches outside Madrid were quite untrue. 
They emanated from journalists at such places as Gibraltar, Valencia 
and Barcelona. As an example of the falsehoods being disseminated, a 
telegram from Gibraltar was printed in England saying that the number 
of Germans in Toledo was as great as the number of Spaniards. At that 
same time, though we spent three nights and a large part of three days 
in Toledo, moving about and going into the cafés, we saw thousands of 
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Spaniards but only two Germans. Behind the lines we encountered 
many Germans and Italians at aerodromes, or with tanks or anti- 
aircraft guns. Two German journalists with whom we talked at Avila 
told us that the method of selecting these men in Germany is not to call 
for volunteers, but to detail whole units for Spain and then announce 
that anybody who objects may stay behind. It is not surprising to hear 
that this system has caused dissatisfaction. The German and Italian 
tanks, aeroplanes and anti-aircraft guns were being manned for the most 
part by Spaniards, after a short period of training by German or Italian 
instructors, but all the German aeroplanes carried German observers. 
It is quite obvious that the War Office and Air Ministry in Berlin regard 
the civil war in Spain as a heaven-sent opportunity of trying out their 
new weapons and of watching the performance of weapons belonging to 
other Powers. No doubt the Russian Staff is equally glad of the 
opportunity to experiment on the corpora vilia of the Whites. A story 
is told of a Russian airman who came over Franco’s lines in a French 
aeroplane, was brought down by a German anti-aircraft gun, and 
surrendered to the crew of an Italian tank. I hope, but without any 
great confidence, that he was not thereupon shot in cold blood by a 
Spaniard. 


The German aeroplanes which we saw seemed to be inferior both to 
the Russian and to the Italian machines. The German anti-aircraft 
gun, on the other hand, has been very effective in bringing down Russian 
bombers. The Russian tank, again, is far superior to any German or 
Italian tank which had reached Franco up to Christmas. It travels 
twelve miles an hour and carries, in a revolving turret, a six-centimetre 
gun as well as a machine gun. None of the tanks on General Franco’s 
side carried any guns other than machine guns. It is to the Russian 
tanks that Franco largely attributes his failure to take Madrid last 
autumn. 


There was a deep conviction among the Whites that the French 
Government had sent the Reds many thousands of soldiers and airmen, 
and immense supplies of munitions. We were given a great deal of 
detailed evidence that Perpignan and Toulouse were hives of activity 
as depots for this traffic, that French soldiers had actually carried 
munitions across the frontier into Spain, and that many French aero- 
planes, both bombers and fighters, had been shot down. 


On Christmas Eve the White force outside Madrid was said to total 
about twenty thousand—no more. We were told, and saw no indication 
to the contrary, that this figure included about eight thousand of the 
Tercio (Foreign Legion), about eight thousand volunteers (either 
Falangistas or Requetés), about two thousand five hundred regulars of 
10 
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the old Spanish army, and about fifteen hundred men belonging to 
Moroccan regiments. The Foreign Legion contains no Moors whatever, 
and at the beginning of the war about 85 per cent. of the men were 
Spaniards. No doubt the proportion of foreigners has since risen. In 
the Moroccan regiments one in four of the men is a Spaniard. There 
seems to be very little colour prejudice in Spain, and we often saw 
Spaniard and Moor drinking together in cafés. It seems doubtful 
whether Franco’s employment of Moors causes genuine indignation in 
Madrid, or only envy. They certainly are splendid troops. In any 
case, Moors were brought over to Spain to put down General Sanjurjo’s 
rising in 1932, though in fact it was quelled beforé they arrived. The 
Reds are therefore hardly in a position to object to the use of African 
troops. 

Away from the Madrid front the vast bulk of the soldiers we saw 
were volunteers engaged in either patrol duty or training. In the North 
they are chiefly Traditionalists, who are commonly known as Requetés, 
and are sometimes wrongly labelled Carlists. In the South they are 
mainly Falangistas, who are loosely termed Fascists. The suggestion 
that the troops supporting Franco are mainly professional soldiers or 
Moorish mercenaries is quite fantastic. There are hundreds of thousands 
of volunteers in his army, far more than he can at present equip. 


At Seville we met General Queipo de Llano, who not only commands 
the troops on the southern front, and recently directed the successful 
operations against Malaga, but pours forth propaganda every evening 
at the microphone—a new and formidable way of waging war. 


What are the Whites fighting for? That is a hard question to 
answer. They belong to different parties, holding diverse opinions, 
which must be welded together if Franco wins and is to form a united 
Spain. For example, the Falangistas, who are his chief supporters in 
the South, are anti-capitalist and anti-monarchic; while the Tra- 
ditionalists or Requetés of the North desire a King, though they do not 
say whom. Franco himself, who is not a Fascist, has wisely forbidden 
any discussion at present as to the future Constitution. The only 
question at the moment is how to destroy the enemy. The Whites, in 
a word, are not so much fighting for anything as against Communism, 
which they regard as the Beast which must be exterminated. They are 
inclined to ignore the fact that the Reds include a large number of 
patriotic Spaniards who are certainly not Communists, or even if they do 
recognize it they believe that Russia and Communism call the tune. 
They are bitterly disappointed with England because she does not rally 
to their attack on Communism. They think that Mr. Eden ought to 
use the words that Canning used when Spain took up arms against 
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Napoleon: “Any nation that resists the common enemy becomes 
instantly our ally.” The Whites claim—I am not putting my own view 
forward but theirs—that it is unfair to condemn them as mutinous 
soldiers attacking a popularly elected government peacefully carrying 
out its functions. They assert that if they had not risen they would 
have been destroyed. They claim to have documentary evidence that 
on 29th July last there was to be an armed rising in which the first move 
was to be the murder of the leading members of the Opposition and of 
army and police officers. The Whites struck first, on 18th July, and 
they contend that in all these circumstances it is a misuse of language to 
call them traitors rebelling against a constitutional government. 

That is a very brief summary of General Franco’s case, and I express, 
as I have said, no opinion on it. Nor do I make any prophesy whether 
he will win or lose. One thing seems certain—that the animosity 
between the two sides is so deep and bitter that any attempt at present 
to mediate between them is foredoomed to failure. As to the political 
consequences of victory on either side, it is dangerous to dogmatize. 
But one cannot read Spanish history, and one cannot spend even a few 
days in Spain without realizing that the Spaniard, whether noble or 
commoner, whether rich or poor, whether well educated or ill, is nothing 
if not proud, and nothing if not an individualist. Whichever side wins, 
it is difficult to believe that the Spaniards are any more likely to submit 
for long to either Communism or Fascism than we are ourselves. Spain 
will go her own way, and will not permanently copy Russia, Germany, 
Italy or any other country. 








INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF SPANISH PORTS AND 
FRONTIERS 
HE Non-Intervention Commission, after sitting for over five 
months, at last obtained agreement amongst the Powers con- 
cerned to take certain definite and concerted action to limit 
foreign participation in the Civil War. As from midnight on 2oth 
February no further volunteers have been allowed to land at Spanish 
ports to join the contending armies. Naval zones for patrolling the 
coast have been allotted as follows :— 
British Zones.—(a) North Coast of Spain from the French frontier 
to Cape Busto (N.W. corner). 
(6) From the southern end of the Portuguese frontier, past Gibraltar, 
to Cabo de Gata. 
(c) The Canaries and Rio de Oro—Spanish West Africa. 
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French Zones.—(a) From Cape Busto to the western end of the 
Portuguese frontier. 
(b) Spanish Morocco and the Balearic Isles—Iviza and Minorca. 


German Zone.—The South-East coast from Cape Gata to Cape 
Oropesa. 

Italian Zone.—East coast from Cape Oropesa to the French frontier ; 
also the island of Minorca, which, unlike the other Balearic Isles, is still 
in the hands of the Government. 

Soviet Russia and Portugal have declined to participate in this 
“ blockade,” but the latter has invited the British Government to send 
“ observers,”’ attached to the British Embassy, to see that she fulfills 
her obligations in regard to the enlistment of volunteers. 


A detailed plan for Coastal and Frontier Supervision was published 
on 6th March. The main features are :— 

(x) An International Board with British, French, German, 
Italian and Russian representatives under a chairman 
appointed by the Non-Intervention Committee (Vice- 
Admiral M. H. Van Duhn, Netherlands Navy). 

(2) The Spanish—-Portuguese frontier to be watched by 130 
British observers; the Franco-Spanish frontier by an 
international body of a similar number of observers ; and 
the Gibraltar-Spanish frontier by five observers. 

(3) For sea control, 550 observers will be stationed at specified 
ports to board ships bound for Spain and supervise cargo. 

The scheme came into force officially on midnight of 12th—13th 
March. The naval patrols were put into effect at once. The land 
control has had to be organized gradually. 

Meanwhile, Spain remains a useful testing ground for the military 
and air forces of Germany, Italy and Soviet Russia. The problem of 
withdrawing all foreign “ volunteers ’’ and their war machinery remains 
unsolved ; and it is a far more difficult and vital one. 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
ON LAND 
€ ONTINUING their offensive along the Mediterranean coast on 































16th January, 1937, General Franco’s forces, under the command 
of General Queipo de Llano, captured Marbella, only thirty miles 
South-West of Malaga. The possession of this seaport gave the In- 
surgents their first important success on the South coast and opened the 
way to Malaga. On 4th February, the insurgent troops, including 
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strong detachments of Italians, launched a combined attack on Malaga 
by land, sea, and air. After four days of fierce fighting, General de 
Llano’s forces entered the city, driving the Government troops in con- 
fusion before them. No respite was given to the retreating columns, 
and on 10th February the Insurgents advanced to within twenty-five 
miles of Almeria. This striking success must have been very welcome 
to General Franco, whose cause seemed to be declining owing to the long 
deadlock in front of Madrid. 


A new short-wave broadcasting station was inaugurated on 19th 
January at Salamanca, and General Franco opened the new station with 
an appeal to all Spaniards throughout the world to co-operate in the 
cause of rebuilding Spain upon a sure Christian foundation. Sefior 
Azana, on behalf of the Government, announced from Valencia, that 
Spanish Morocco had meant nothing but anxiety to Spain and that he 
wondered whether the time had not come to put an end to the situation. 
This statement may foreshadow the relinquishment of Spanish claims 
in this region, thus causing a further unsettlement of international 
relations. 


Fierce fighting continued in the Asturias and, on 4th March, the 
Government forces claimed to have captured the Puerta Nueva Alta 
quarter of Oviedo, the last fortified points of which were taken by 
bombing parties of miners, equipped with sticks of dynamite. 


On the Madrid front, trench warfare continued during the second 
half of January, with frequent pauses owing to bad weather. The 
insurgent attacks on the North-West sector of the defences were finally 
held up but the important height of Cerro de Los Angeles, commanding 
the South-Western approaches to the city, was captured on 2oth 
January by Franco’s forces. A few days later the Government troops 
claimed to have brought down four rebel planes of Italian make. Further 
allegations of foreign intervention were made by the Madrid authorities, 
who stated that, on the night of 31st January, ten or twelve German 
Junkers machines entered Switzerland near Basle and flew over the 
Lake of Geneva at a height of about 10,000 feet and a speed of 200 miles 
an hour en route for Burgos, On 7th February, General Franco’s 
troops, supported by tanks, gained ground to the South of Madrid and 
captured the front system of the Government defences. Two days 
later the Insurgents were able to announce the cutting of the Madrid— 
Valencia main road, thus reducing communication between Madrid and 
the coast to one round-about route to the North-East through 
Guadalajara. An insurgent victory on the Guadalajara front would 
thus ensure the complete encirclement of Madrid. 


These successes were not without political repercussions and, on 19th 
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February, the Soviet Ambassador, M. Rosenberg—alleged to be Chief 
Advisor to the Valencia Government—was recalled to Moscow, while 
General Franco raised his Legations in Rome and Berlin to the status 
of Embassies. Further measures of reorganization were announced by 
the Spanish Government who placed General Miaja in supreme com- 
mand of a three-hundred-mile front, extending from Madrid, along the 
Guadarrama mountains, East to Guadalajara, and South to the Jarama 
river. The Government forces are, therefore, slowly and painfully 
progressing towards a measure of unity of command, in a manner which 
strongly resembles the struggles and difficulties of the Allies in 1918. 


On the Western Front, the Government forces; on 3rd March, 
delivered a counter-offensive South of the Tagus and succeeded in 
crossing the river and reaching the outskirts of Toledo. This stroke, 
which threatened the insurgent lines of communication through Talavera 
would have the result of diverting troops either from their reserves or 
from their forces investing Madrid. 


The centre of events then shifted to the Siguenza area, North-East 
of Madrid, where the Insurgents launched an offensive with the object 
of capturing Guadalajara and cutting Madrid’s last line of communica- 
tion with Valencia. From 9th to 18th March fierce fighting took place 
on this front. The attack was delivered by Italian troops, alleged to 
belong to the 2nd and 3rd Divisions of the Italian Fascist Militia, some 
eight or nine battalions of which were claimed to have been identified. 
The 11th March appeared to be a critical day for General Miaja, the 
Government Commander-in-Chief, as the Italians captured Brihuega, 
only a few miles from the key point of Guadalajara. The Red forces, 
which were reported to be severely shaken, gave ground, but the situa- 
tion was not, in fact, desperate as the Inter-National Division was still 
in general reserve. These picked troops were brought up and, on 14th 
March, delivered a smashing blow against the Italian ‘ volunteers.”’ 
Fifty Government bombers co-operated brilliantly in this counter- 
stroke which was completely successful. The Insurgents were driven 
back in confusion from Brihuega with a loss of over twenty field guns, 
forty lorries and about 400 Italians taken prisoner. General Miaja is 
reported to have said that he had had a very good day and had cap- 
tured rich booty. 


The law of the waning power of the offensive, however, duly came 
into operation, and by 21st March the Government forces, hampered 
by bad weather, were checked in front of Siguenza. The first instalment 
of the power conferred by unity of command seems, however, from the 
Government view-point, to have had most gratifying results. 
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THE ATTACK ON BILBAO 


The long expected offensive by the insurgent forces in the North 
started on 1st April on the Bilbao-Vitoria front. On the first day, 
General Mola’s 6th Division, which was leading the attack, made im- 
portant progress and claimed the capture of two field guns, sixteen 
machine guns, 200 rifles and some fifty prisoners. In spite of strenuous 
Government opposition, the forward elements of the Insurgent 4th 
Army were not to be denied and on 5th April, entered Ochandiano, 
their first important objective. This village, which had been a Govern- 
ment H.Q., was a key-point and in defending it, the Government troops 
are alleged to have lost two field batteries, many lorries, 600 men 
killed and 400 taken prisoners. The Insurgents claimed that they had 
broken through on a front of ten miles, and the capture of the impor- 
tant pass of Barazar, on 8th April, brought their outposts to within 
twenty-five miles of Bilbao. 


At this juncture, several squadrons of Government planes came to 
the assistance of the defenders, who had been over-matched by the 
superior strength of the insurgent air force, estimated in this area to 
number about eight or nine squadrons. Two squadrons of insurgent 
bombers, escorted by two fighter squadrons, carried out, on gth April, 
intensive air action against the villages bordering the main road to 
Bilbao. These villages, which are strongly built would serve as de- 
fended localities for stemming the advance. The authorities in Bilbao, 
determined to offer an effective resistance, called up all their available 
man power, and were strengthened by reinforcements from the Asturian 
miners’ militia. 


AT SEA 


The part which sea power will play in the Civil War in Spain 
may prove to be a decisive one now that four great navies are to 
co-operate in drawing a net round her coasts and depriving both 
the belligerents of reinforcements of men and munitions—assuming, of 
course, that all sections of the net have an equally fine mesh. Mean- 
while there has been a “ certain liveliness” afloat during the past 
quarter. 


Insurgent men-of-war have co-operated with Franco’s land and air 
forces in the advance on Malaga. These included the 8-in. cruisers 
“ Baleares ’’ and ‘‘ Canarias,’ and the 6-in. cruiser “‘ Cervera.”’” In the 
course of the bombardment which preceded the fall of that port, con- 
siderable damage was done to life and property in the town, including 
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the British Consulate. The three ships have been operating generally 
between Cadiz to the West of Gibraltar, and Malaga to the East. 


Barcelona was bombarded by insurgent warships on three nights in 
the early part of February. On the 14th of that month Valencia, the 
Government headquarters, was also bombarded by an unidentified 
cruiser. The official pronouncement stated that “this attack was 
carried out by Italian vessels, as is shown by fragments of shells that 
have been picked up.” The Valencia Government also claimed that 
the enemy was driven off by the gunboat “ Laya.” On the night of 
27th March, Government destroyers bombarded the port of Iviza and 
the insurgent air base in the Bay of Soller (Majorca). According to 
another Valencia report (31st March) the gallantry of the “ Laya’”’ was 
greatly exceeded by that of the destroyer “ José Luis Diez,’ which 
engaged on the high seas ‘“‘the insurgent cruiser “ Espana’’ and two 
armed merchant ships.” The report adds that the enemy was driven off 
and the ‘cruiser’ and one of the ships are believed to have been hit. 
The report of this engagement is all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that the ‘‘ Espafia ” is a battleship carrying eight 12-in. guns. 


Ceuta was bombarded by Government destroyers on the night of 
4th-5th April, and shells were seen from Gibraltar bursting in the 
middle of the town ; the damage is alleged to have been extensive. 


There has been a certain amount of interference with merchant 
ships, especially by the Insurgents. On 7th February, a Spanish ship, 
the ‘‘ Delfin,” on her way to Malaga with a general cargo, was attacked 
by a seaplane, which was driven off by a Government gunboat ; where- 
upon “a foreign submarine’’ appeared and pursued the “ Delfin” 
until she ran ashore. On 8th March, the insurgent cruiser “‘ Canarias ”’ 
successfully intercepted the “‘ Mar Cantabrico,” a ship of 6,632 tons, 
which just escaped the United States arms embargo when she left New 
York on 6th January with a cargo of war materials, including eight 
aeroplanes. She had tried to avoid recognition by assuming the name 
of a British merchant ship, the ““ Adda,” and when she was attacked 
sent out SOSsignals as from that steamer. H.M.S.‘‘ Echo ”’ responded 
to the call and ‘ spoke’ the “ Canarias,” who explained the situation, 
and that the crew of the “ Mar Cantabrico”’ had been rescued. The 
ship—a rich prize—was taken into an insurgent port. 


On 31st March, the British C.-in-C. in the Mediterranean, sent a 
protest to the Spanish insurgent naval commander against interference 
with our shipping on the high seas, and the Navy has been constantly 
on the alert to go to the aid of any of our ships which may be molested. 
As an example, on 6th April the S.S. “‘ Thorpehall ’”’ was released from 
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a number of insurgent warships, including the 6-in. cruiser “‘ Almirante 
Cervera,” through the spirited action of Commander C. Caslon in the 
destroyer ‘‘ Blanche,” in company with the “ Brazen,’’ Commander 
R. M. T. Taylor. In response to calls for help from the British merchant 
ship, the two destroyers cleared for action and closed her; the 
“Blanche ”’ signalled that they were going to defend the ‘‘ Thorpehall,’’ 
whereupon the Spanish ships withdrew, and she was escorted outside 
the three-mile limit. According to a report from The Times corre- 
spondent at St. Jean de Luz, the German battleship “‘ Admiral Graff 
Spee ’’ was standing by and witnessed the whole incident, but, very 
properly, took no part in it. 


As might be expected with the somewhat mixed personnel in the 
rival air forces and their almost complete lack of naval training, mistakes 
in identification are not infrequent, and many cases of bombing neutral 
men-of-war have occurred. They have at least provided proof—if proof 
be needed—that to hit a ship at sea with a bomb is by no means so easy 
as is often inferred, for on no single occasion has a man-of-war suffered 
any casualties, while the aircraft have always made off when fire was 
opened. A recent example of one of these mistakes was on 6th April, 
when the destroyer ‘“‘ Gallant,’ while on passage from Valencia to. 
Alicante, was twice abortively attacked by insurgent aircraft. The 


latter were flying at about 8,000 feet or more, and the nearest bomb fell 
about 100 yards away ; the rest about 400 yards. They were driven off 
by the ship’s A.A. gunfire. A destroyer was sent to Palma, Majorca, to 
lodge a protest, and the insurgent authorities were also reminded that 
no reply has yet been received to the protests at the bombing of the 
“ Havock ” and “ Gipsy” last February. Apologies have since been 
received. 


The battleship “‘ Royal Oak’ was bombed by three aeroplanes 
belonging to the Valencia Government on 2nd February, the nearest 
falling about 600 yards from the ship. In this case an apology was soon 
forthcoming. On 22nd of that month, the same ship ,while at anchor 
off Valencia, was struck by a shell from a local anti-aircraft battery 
during an air raid on the port; Captain T. B. Drew, Commander 
Peachey, Lieutenant-Commander Wilson, and two ratings were slightly 
injured. A message of sympathy and concern was received by the 
British Government from the Spanish Foreign Minister at Valencia. 


THE BLOCKADE OF BILBAO 
The episode of the “ Thorpehall ’’ seems to have brought to a head 
the question of how far British men-of-war are to go in escorting ships 
to Spanish ports in cases where the warships of one or other of the 
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belligerents resist their entry. After effecting the release of that ship 
the Cofhmander-in-command of the “ Blanche” reported that the 
Insurgents had established a close blockade of Bilbao, and that serious 
incidents might occur if ships tried to enter. On gth April the 
“‘ Blanche ” again reported that if four ships, then at St. Jean de Luz, 
attempted to enter Bilbao, they would encounter a de facto blockade. 
The Insurgents had minelayers at work, and the Basque Government 
had already lost minesweepers in endeavouring to clear a minefield. 


On roth April the battle cruiser ““ Hood ”’ left Gibraltar, in response 
to urgent orders, and anchored off St. Jean de Luz on the evening of 
12th April. The 10,000-ton cruiser ‘‘ Shropshire ’”’ was also despatched 
to strengthen the squadron in those waters, the command of which was 
taken over by Vice-Admiral Geoffrey Blake. 


As the outcome of a Sunday meeting of the Cabinet, the Prime 
Minister announced in the House the next day that the Government could 
not recognize or concede belligerent rights, and they could not tolerate 
any interference with British shipping at sea. They were, however, 
warning British shipping that, in view of conditions prevailing in the 
neighbourhood of Bilbao, they should not, for practical reasons, and in 
view of the risks against which it was at present impossible to protect 
them, go into that area. 

In the course of a debate in the House on 14th April, the Home 
Secretary, speaking for the Government, emphasized that they were 
acting strictly in accordance with the policy of “ no intervention.” If 
we sent a fleet of minesweepers to sweep a channel into Bilbao, “‘ nobody 
outside a lunatic asylum ” would think that that was anything other 
than directly assisting the side that was minesweeping and directly 
opposing the other. The British Navy could force its way into any port 
in Spain, but that could only be done by definitely abandoning the policy 
of non-intervention. In reply to accusations of favouritism, Sir John 
Simon recalled that precisely similar action had been taken last August 
when Spanish Government warships were trying to blockade the ports 
of Ceuta and Melilla. British ships for those ports had been diverted 
to Malta and Gibraltar, just as now they were being diverted to St. 
Jean de Luz. 

In effect, British shipping will be protected by all the means necessary 
when outside the ‘ three-mile limit,” and no interference with it of any 
kind will be tolerated ; but the Navy will not be used to force an entry 
for British ships into any Spanish port in order to assist either side in 
a civil war which is no concern of ours. 
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THE LIMITATION OF BATTLESHIP ARMAMENTS 


to Sir Robert Clive, British Ambassador in Tokyo, their refusal 

to restrict the calibre of the largest naval guns to 14-in. They 
“ find no reason at the present juncture to alter their policy of rejecting 
qualitative limitation unless it is accompanied by quantitative limita- 
tion.” 


O N 27th March, the Japanese Government formally communicated 


The Japanese Press make the entirely baseless assertion that the 
British proposal is a crafty manceuvre to trap their country into a 
position of permanent inferiority or to lay on her the responsibility for a 
new competition in naval armaments. It is also suggested that the 
United States have supported the proposal because, if ships of 40,000 to 
50,000 tons are built, the Panama Canal will have to be reconstructed, 
and they desire to be able to move their fleet freely between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. In this connection it may be noted that H.MLS. “ Hood,”’ 
of 42,000 tons, has passed through the Canal. 


This attitude on the part of the Japanese Government is probably 
the outcome of an inferiority complex rather than any logical reasoning, 
much less strategical necessity. It must be self-evident that in an 
armament race of any kind with Great Britain and the United States, 
Japan must in the long run be beaten ; moreover, the latter Power will 
certainly not tolerate a secondary position in anything so spectacular as 
the size of guns in the main armament of their new battleships. Indeed, 
they have already stated that unless Japan adheres to the 14-in. 
limitation they will adopt 16-in. guns when those ships are laid down 
in the summer. 


Technically there is very little if anything to be said for increasing 
the size of the guns while displacement is still limited to 35,000 tons. 
It is obvious that the result would merely be the re-allocation of weights, 
unless the number of guns were reduced so materially as to have an 
adverse effect on the rate of hitting. In other words, an increase of the 
calibre of the main armament would mean a reduction in speed or in 
protection, or both. In view of the high speeds afforded to the latest 
capital ships in France, Italy, and Germany, it would be a grave error of 
policy for our battle fleet to be so slow that it could have no chance of 
bringing an enemy fleet to action if the latter desired to avoid contact. 
At the present time, when the battleship must be protected against the 
plunging fire of heavy shell, torpedoes and aerial bombs, it would also 
be a mistake to surrender armour and underwater subdivisions in order 
to provide for a heavier gun. Moreover, with a well-designed mounting, 
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the lighter gun should be able to make up in rate of fire, and therefore 
in fire effect, what it lacks in weight of individual shells.1 

Japan’s refusal to conform to this particular qualitative limitation 
of the London Treaty does not necessarily imply that she intends to 
adopt guns in excess of 14-in. It is quite probably a gesture of 
independence, and not necessarily the assertion of a policy without 
rhyme or reason. 





1 See article on “Our Next Battleships: The Need. for Speed,’’ R.U.S.I. 
JouRNAL, November, 1935, p. 749. 























CORRESPONDENCE 


[Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put 
their views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR. | 


FOOD SUPPLIES IN TIME OF WAR 


To THE EpitorR oF THE R.U.S.I. JourNAL. 


S1r,—The editorial notes which accompanied the report of the lecture on “ Food 
Supplies in War Time ” in the February number of the JouRNAL, expose some of 
the more glaring misstatements ; but there were other assertions by the Lecturer 
which need to be put in their proper perspective if an entirely false impression is 
not to be left in the minds of the more susceptible. 


To begin with, he uses that very loose and often misleading term ‘‘ command of 
the sea,”” which he evidently confuses with the more definite and essential attribute 
to the successful conduct of war, “ control of sea communications.’”’ The former, 
we can agree with him, ‘‘ we never did have,” and no nation ever has or will achieve 
it, except purely locally ; the latter we never lost, except locally, otherwise we 
should have lost the War. This is not a quibble of words but a fundamental principle 
which must be grasped before we can have a clear understanding of what is meant 
by “‘ sea power.”’ It was sea power, exercised in the form of the effective control 
of sea communications, which in the late war saved the country from starvation 
and enabled us to obtain the vast supplies of raw materials necessary for producing 
munitions of war; it also enabled us to transport and maintain a great national 
Army overseas and military forces in many parts of the world; to shoulder a 
considerable burden in providing the needs of our allies ; and to play the chief part 
in the transportation of the American forces to Europe In the light of these 
achievements it is fantastic to suggest that we never had control of sea communica- 
tions. 

As regards the submarine menace to-day, your correspondent finds it difficult 
to add anything to the views expressed during the Discussion by a naval officer of 
great experience, except to say that, patriotic motives apart, if he were given the 
choice of serving in the next war in the submarine fleet of a nation which had em- 
barked upon an unrestricted submarine campaign or in one of our own merchant 
ships he would choose the latter without hesitation. 


Doubtless the Lecturer’s proposals for wheat reserves have much to commend 
them, although they must be carefully related to the problem of food reserves as a 
whole ; but to make such a comparison as that the expense involved would not 
greatly exceed the cost of a battleship, even if it were arithmetically correct, is to 
adopt a most misleading line of argument. The inference is that our position 
would be improved by investing the country’s money in wheat reserves rather than 
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in battleships, which is quite fallacious. Even if we could make ourselves entirely 
self-supporting as to food, we could not do with even one less battleship, for our 
needs in that respect are governed by the strength of the battle fleets of potential 
opponents, and to curtail them would be to invite the loss of control of those sea 
communications which would still be vital in war. 

The Lecturer goes a step further and casually links up the safe storing of oil 
with this expenditure on reserves, and also refers to the desirability of increasing 
home oil production. In this connection it is as well to bear in mind that our 
annual oil consumption in this country is in the region of 2,460 million gallons, and, 
at a rough estimate, to produce this at home by synthetic methods would probably 
require something in the region of sixty establishments comparable to Billingham. 
If we employ his own standard of comparison, this would be equivalent to the cost 
of fifty or more battleships. In any event, the expense would be prohibitive. 


It must also be realized that purely defensive measures, while making us less 
susceptible to the enemy’s attack, do not bring ultimate victory any nearer. The 
latter can only be achieved by taking the offensive, which implies the possession of 
adequate weapons. As neither the capacity of the taxpayer nor the nation’s credit 
are unlimited, a careful balance must be drawn between expenditure on purely 
passive defence, such as reserves of food and fuel, and the forces and materials for 
carrying the war, even if, under modern conditions, only metaphorically, into the 
enemy’s country. 

Exaggerated statements and destructive criticism of the Government’s mentality 
do this country no service, and can only tend to encourage potential enemies to 
think that we are incapable of preparing for eventualities, and that the opportunity 
is ripe to exercise political blackmail or worse upon us. In the creation of a Food 
(Defence Plans) Department and in the establishment of a Committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty, Board of Trade, and Shipowners, we have ample 
evidence that the problems of food supply and the organization of shipping for war 
are receiving the fullest attention by experts. 

COMMANDER R.N. 


oth March, 1937. 


THE FIFTH ARMY IN MARCH, 1918 


To THE EpiTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 

Srr,—Brigadier-General Sir J. Edmonds’ article, “‘ The Fifth Army in March, 
1918,’’ will have been read with some surprise by those who knew the facts. I 
refer particularly to his statement that the Military Representative at Versailles 
thought that the German attack would fall on the Arras and Champagne fronts, and 
of his summary dismissal of the proposal to form a General Reserve as not requiring 
discussion. 

Ample proof exists in the records of the Supreme War Council and of the War 
Cabinet that the Military Representative knew where the attack would fall, and 
also the strength at which it might be made. As time went on, intelligence reports 
from the British and French Armies only confirmed their convictions. It was for 
this reason that they, and Sir Henry Wilson in particular, had consistently from 
January onwards urged the formation of a general reserve under Foch, unity of 
command being for many reasons unattainable. 

General Edmonds says :—“ The formation of a General Reserve proposed by 
the Supreme War Council, does not require discussion, for the Council did not 
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provide one ; it only proposed to withdraw divisions from the already too small 
existing reserves of the Allied Armies.” Why were the reserves too small? Not 
because there were insufficient troops, but because they were wrongly disposed. 
On 21st March, the day the German offensive started, the number of divisions on 
both sides on the Western front, and the infantry strengths also, were approximately 
equal : the Allies had an artillery superiority estimated at 800 guns, large numbers 
oftanks of which the Germans had none, and a big preponderance in mechanical 
transport. It has never been suggested that the German troops at that time were 
superior to the Allied troops; in 1916 and 1917 the Germans with a 50 per cent. 
inferiority had withstood all the Allied attacks. There should have been no difficulty, 
the German preparations being known, for the Allies to meet and defeat any attack 
in March, 1918. It was not the fault of the Supreme War Council or of its Military 
Representatives that over 90 German divisions, on a front of 40 miles, were allowed 
to fall upon 26 divisions of the British Third and Fifth Armies (local reserves are 
included in both figures) with no other Allied Divisions within reach of succour. 
The Fifth Army had been given an impossible task, and only their gallant conduct 
prevented the defeat becoming decisive of the War. 


At the end of his article Brigadier-General Edmonds deals with the suppression 
of General Gough and Sir Henry Wilson’s share of responsibility for it. Wilson was 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and it could hardly have been done against his 
advice ; but the author suggests an unworthy motive, namely, that Wilson wished 
to find a command for Sir Henry Rawlinson, whom he did not want as Military 
Representative at Versailles. This surmise cannot be supported by any evidence 
whatever: Wilson had himself nominated Rawlinson for Versailles. As Lord 
Derby stated, the view of the War Cabinet was that Gough was widely blamed, both 
by the Army and by the public at home, for the costly Passchendaele attacks in 
1917 as well as for the disaster of March, 1918. We now know that this was unfair 
to Gough. But if those responsible believed, as they did, that this feeling and 
impression existed, they could hardly leave Gough in high command without taking 
adequate steps to remove it. This could only be done by fixing the blame elsewhere. 
It was a difficult choice, and one course might have had disastrous consequences. 
The enemy was at the gate. The decision had to be made quickly. Sir Douglas 
Haig wished to retain Gough. He went so far as to suggest his own resignation if 
Gough were removed. But his duty was clear, and by not insisting he became a 
party, though naturally in the circumstances a very unwilling one, to the decision. 
That he did not afterwards publicly exonerate his subordinate may be regretted, 
and was probably due to his intense dislike of anything like public discussion. 

Whatever opinions may be held to-day of these events and decisions, it is surely 
unnecessary, and on the evidence available unfair, to look for personal motives and 
unworthy methods in those who bore the responsibility. As far as Sir Henry Wilson 
is concerned such imputations are entirely unjustified. 

HEREWARD WAKE, 
April, 1937. Major-General. 
BRITAIN’S POSITION IN PALESTINE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1tr,—May I be allowed to make a few comments on Major E. W. Polson 
Newman’s article, in a recent issue of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, on “‘ Britain’s Position 
in Palestine ”’ ?} 





1See JouRNAL for November, 1936, p. 865. 
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The impression which might be left on the mind of anyone not specially familiar 
with the subject is that it is an historical fact that Great Britain made promises of 
independence to the Palestine Arabs and that it was on the faith of those promises 
that they entered the War on the Allied side. In fact the War services of the 
Palestine Arabs are imaginary. Mr. Philip Graves, who speaks with authority on 
the subject, wrote, ‘‘ While the Arabs of the Hedjaz and their Bedouin allies rendered 
great service to the cause of the Entente, those of Syria and Palestine remained 
passive or aided the Turks.” There is ample evidence from other sources to the 
same effect. 

Major Newman completely disregards the explicit and emphatic denials of 
successive British Governments that the British War-time undertakings to the 
Sherif of Mecca, referred to in the article, included any undertaking relating to the 
future of Palestine. Such denials are to be found, for example, in Command Paper 
1700 (1922) page 20 ; in a statement in the House of Commons by the then Colonial 
Secretary on the 11th July, 1922 (Official Report, Col. 1032-4) ; and in a statement 
in the House of Lords by his successor in office on the 1st March, 1923 (Official 
Report, Col. 233). Major Newman is at liberty, if he chooses, to say that all these 
statements are false, but he might at least have mentioned them. 

He quotes the Anglo-French Declaration of the 7th November, 1918, as stating 
the intention of the two Powers to encourage the establishment of indigenous 
governments in “ Syria (i.e., ex-Ottoman Syria, which included Palestine) and 
Mesopotomia.” The words in brackets are, of course, his own comment. There 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that “‘ Syria ’’ was meant to include Palestine. 
When the Declaration was published, Palestine and Syria were already being 
separately administered, and the distinction was well understood. It can hardly be 
seriously suggested that by the use of the word “ Syria ” the two Powers intended, 
or could have been taken to intend, tacitly to annul the Balfour Declaration which 
had been issued with the utmost publicity just over twelve months before. 


LEONARD STEIN, 
Captain T.A. Reserve, 
2, Pump Court, Temple, E.C.4. ; 12th London Regiment. 
22nd March, 1937. 


AN EMERGENCY AIR ROUTE TO THE FAR EAST 


To tHe Epiror or THE R.U.S.I. JourNat. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest Flight Lieutenant Barnes’ excellent 
article setting out the accepted Flying Boat route between Britain, the Middle 
East, India, the Far East, and Australia. In expressing the views of a body of 
public opinion, led by a committee in Western Australia, under the Chairmanship 
of the Hon. N. Keenan, K.C., M.L.A., who advocate Government action in equipping 
an emergency air route, it is not intended to criticize the existing route, but to place 
certain other aspects before your readers. 


The security of an air route depends upon three things : 








1 The Land of Three Faiths, London, 1923, p. 40. 
* “ A Link in Imperial Communications,” by Flight Lieutenant L. K. Barnes, 
M.B.E., R.A.F., in the Journat for November, 1936, p. 838. 
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(1) The security of its fuelling stations. 
(2) The security of D/F and W/T stations along the route, and 
(3) Immunity from attack by hostile aircraft operating from fixed bases. 


Although there may be every hope that, in the event of war, the political position 
along the existing route from Gibraltar to Darwin will remain favourable to the 
Empire, or in the event of certain sections becoming hostile that we will possess 
sufficient power to render them secure, nevertheless 1t is impossible to foretell the 
swing of the political pendulum or to foresee what dangers may threaten the British 
Commonwealth within the next two years. The accepted route passes through 
areas and focal points where, in the event of war, aircraft employed for the con- 
veyance of despatches and important personnel, as well as flying boat squadrons, 
might be exposed to undue danger. It is with a view to avoiding these risks and to 
strengthening Imperial Air Power that I would point out the advantages of equipping 
an emergency route across the Indian Ocean. 


This emergency route would be a link between the Australian, Indian, and 
African Air systems. It would entail equipping the following places with D/F, moor- 
ing facilities, fuel supplies, etc.: Carnarvon or Onslow on the West Australian 
Coast ; Cocos Island (distant 1200 m.) in the Indian Ocean ; Diego Garcia (1470 m.) ; 
Seychelles (990 m.) ; and Mombasa (840 m.). The route would provide connecting 
links from Diego Garcia to Ceylon (1050 m.), and Cocos to Singapore (goo m.), thus 
forming an inner Empire flying boat route with connections both Eastward and 
Westward with Britain. 


If the Western Mediterranean is secure, a route to its Western terminus from 
Britain exists down the West African coast and across that continent to Mombasa ; 
or should there be a complete severance of communications through the Mediter- 
ranean or past the North-West African coast, flying boat communications could be 
maintained from Africa and India to Britain via Onslow—the Eastern terminus— 
across Australia—the Pacific, and the trans-Atlantic route. 

The technical difficulties are very little greater over this route than those over 
the Mediterranean—Middle East—India route, and have been surmounted by the 
United States in their trans-Pacific route and by ‘‘ Air France”’ between West 
Africa and South America. 

The preparation of this emergency route calls for the co-operation of the Empire 
Governments concerned and should be a matter for consideration by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence as it would create a reserve line of imperial communications 
and thereby strengthen Empire security. 

J. Tatsot Hoses, 
South Perth, Lieut.-General C.M.F. (retired). 
Western Australia. 


January, 1937. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN REGIMENT 


To tHE Epiror oF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 

S1r,—May I be permitted to point out that in your review of the History of The 
Royal Canadian Regiment, by R. C. Fetherstonhaugh, Montreal, P.Q., which 
appeared in the February number of your JOURNAL, a slight error has been 
made. 

ll 
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The Royal Canadian Regiment was awarded fifteen, not fourteen, battle honours 
for the Great War, 1914-18. Tenof these honours are emblazoned on our Regimental 


Colour. 
M. K: GREENE, 


Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding The Royal Canadian Regiment. 


Headquarters, The Royal Canadian Regiment, 
Wolseley Barracks, London, Ontario, 


oth March, 1937. 


HISTORY OF THE 5th BATTALION (PATHANS) 14th PUNJAB 
REGIMENT 


To THE EpiTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—In your review of my History of the 5th Battalion (Pathans), 14th Punjab 
Regiment in the February number of the JourNAL I see that the battalion is quoted 
as having “‘ stormed Phari Jong and entered Lhassa.”” Phari Jong was not defended, 
but it was in the capture of Gyantse Jong that the battalion took part after a march 
of roughly another seventy miles during which the actions of Naini and Tse-chen 
were fought. The actual storming of Gyantse Jong was carried by a mixed detach- 
ment of the wing of the Royal Fusiliers and the 8th Gurkhas, Lieutenant Grant of 
the latter battalion gaining the V.C. for his leadership on that occasion (vide pp. 66 


and 67). 
R. S. WATERS, 


Major, 


17th February, 1937. Late 40th Pathans. 
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DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 


A White Paper (Cmd 5374) contains the ‘“‘ Statement relating to Defence 
Expenditure,’ presented by the Prime Minister to Parliament in February, 1937. 
The first part deals with parliamentary control over the £400 millions loan ‘‘ to be 
applied as appropriations in aid of the monies provided by Parliament for the 
Defence Services”’ during the next five years. It also recapitulates the main 
requirements of each of the Navy, Army, and Air Force; most of which have 
already been made known through other official pronouncements published in the 


JOURNAL. 


Later sections deal with ‘‘ Reserve Factory Capacity ’’ and ‘‘ Home and Overseas 
Defence.’’ These contain new or supplementary statements of policy which are 


of importance. 


RESERVE FACTORY CAPACITY. 


“‘ The measures . . . referred to . . . would not . . . suffice to meet the needs 
of the Defence Services unless adequate preparations were made in peace time to 
ensure a sufficient supply of munitions and stores in time of emergency. For this 
reason, steps are being taken to build up what has come to be known as a ‘ war 
potential.’ Thus in the aircraft industry, over and above the expansion of the 
capacity of the existing aircraft firms, steps have been taken to build ‘ shadow’ 
aircraft factories. These factories will be available in any emergency to provide 
aircraft in large quantities, and since they will be used in the first instance to supply 
aircraft required for the expansion scheme, the engineering firms who are co- 
operating in the scheme will thereby gain invaluable experience in the technique 
of aircraft manufacture. 


“ The same principle is being adopted in regard to the supply of other types of 
munitions. Extensions of plant are being laid down by firms not normally engaged 
on the production of munitions, and the orders placed with these firms fulfil the 
double purpose of making good existing deficiencies and of providing means for 
the rapid expansion of output in war time. These extensions of capacity are 
being made under arrangements which ensure their retention over a period of years, 
after the existing orders have been completed, in a form capable of rapid turnover 
to munitions in the event of emergency. 


“‘In making plans for the industrial resources required by the Forces it is 
necessary to have regard to the risks of air attack. Steps have been requisite in 
various instances to ensure that sources of essential supplies are sufficiently dis- 
persed, and in some cases a degree of duplication of essential services is necessary 
even at the cost of some increase in expenditure. 
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‘‘ A number of new Government factories for the manufacture of explosives and 
for the filling of shells and bombs are being built or planned. These factories 
represent in part the removal to safer localities of existing establishments and in 
part the additions required to bring capacity up to the increased needs of the 
three Services. 


‘‘ Steps are also being taken to see that national establishments and industries, 
vital to the Defence Services, are not paralysed by the shortage of certain essential 
raw materials. The accumulation of essential reserves for these and other purposes 
is in hand, and will of course involve very substantial expenditure. The provision 
of adequate supplies of fuel of the types required by each of the three Services and 
for civilian needs, as well as their protection and replenishment in the event of war, 
have received special consideration.”’ 


HOME AND OVERSEAS DEFENCE. 


“‘ The needs of Home Defence now require a number of specific measures, each 
of much importance. Foremost among these is the provision of anti-aircraft 
defence. Two divisions of the Territorial Army have been re-formed and greatly 
expanded for this essential service, and further expansion is to take place during 
the forthcoming year. This expansion involves the provision of new Territorial 
Army headquarters in many districts hitherto largely unrecruited, in addition to 
the modernization and in some instances entire replacement of existing drill halls. 
New and more efficient types of guns are being manufactured, together with large 
numbers of searchlights and other equipment, and reserves of ammunition are 


being accumulated. Balloons and equipment for balloon barrages are being 
manufactured. Plans are being made to ensure that the organization for air 
defence will be readily adaptable to meet whatever type of air attack this country 
might be called upon to face. 


“ Amongst arrangements for the protection of the civil population against air 
taids, stocks of respirators and other equipment are being accumulated to provide 
against the contingency of gas attack. The preparation of local schemes of air 
raid precautions and the organization of the necessary personnel for air raid services 
are now being undertaken on an increasing scale throughout the country. His 
Majesty’s Government have undertaken to provide instruction of the police and 
other personnel so as to make them capable of acting as instructors in anti-gas 
measures in their own areas. One anti-gas school has been in operation for almost 
a year, and in order to cope with increasing requirements in this respect a second 
school is now being established. 


“The fire risks from incendiary bombs dropped from aeroplanes present a 
problem which is beyond the capacity of normal peace-time fire brigade organiza- 
tions. Arrangements are being planned to accumulate the additional fire-fighting 
appliances required to meet this risk, and to train reserve personnel. 


“ The defences of our overseas bases also require additions to meet the menace 
of attack from the air, and increased protection will be provided at important ports 
abroad in the form of anti-aircraft batteries and searchlights. In addition, the 
modernization of coast defences at home and abroad will involve considerable 


expenditure.” 
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VULNERABILITY OF CAPITAL SHIPS TO AIR ATTACK 


In March of last year a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
was appointed by the Prime Minister to inquire into the question of the vulnerability 
of capital ships to air attack. Their Report was published as a White Paper (Cmd. 
5301, price 3d.) in November last, although it is dated 30th July, 1936. 


The Members of the Sub-Committee were Sir Thomas Inskip (Chairman), 
Viscount Halifax, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, M.P., and Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. Ernle M. Chatfield (First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff) and Air Chief Marshal Sir Edward L. Ellington (Chief of the Air Staff) 
were the Expert Advisers. 


Colonel H. R. Pownall acted as Secretary. 


The Terms of Reference were: “‘ To consider the experiments that have taken 
place or are proposed in connection with the defence against aircraft and the vulner- 
ability from the air of capital ships.”’ 


EFFECT OF Bomss ON SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The Report states that during the War the protection which existed in warships 
to withstand shell attack was more than sufficient to withstand the small bombs 
then in use, which were comparatively ineffective. 


Preliminary experiments to ascertain the effect of more modern bombs were 
conducted by the Admiralty in 1920, and in 1921 the Board commenced a series of 
trials which have continued up to the present day to ascertain the penetrating 
capabilities of various bombs and the thickness of deck armour necessary to resist 
them. The Committee were satisfied that the Admiralty can now make detailed 
calculations “‘ as to the necessary thickness of deck to keep out various kinds and 
weights of bombs, if dropped from various heights.”’ 


Full scale practical tests have also been carried out and the lessons have been 
applied to existing ships as they have been modernized. 


The Admiralty and Air Ministry have carried out continuous and methodical 
experiments to ascertain the best methods of construction to reduce and localize 
the damage which will be effected by the individual bomb. They are in agreement 
as ‘to the defence properties of the new capital ships in their constructional aspects 
against bombs of various weights. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE U.S. Navy.—Much publicity has been given to American 
experiments carried out between 1922 and 1925 against three warships which have 
been scrapped. It is remarked that ‘‘ some publicists, in the absence of knowledge 
of the series of experiments conducted here, rely very largely on these American 
experiments to argue that the day of the capital ship is over . . . these trials, 
which were in many respects peculiar to themselves, do not by any means constitute 
the last word on the subject . . . the American Government have not been induced 
by them to cease building capital ships, as some of the critics here, on less complete 
information, would wish us to do.’’ + 





1 The Report includes an Appendix which gives correct details of these American 
experiments (see p. 413). 
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New BritisH CAPITAL Suips.—The Committee were assured that the lessons 
which have been learned will be applied especially in the construction of the two 
new capital ships, and that lessons arising out of later experiments will be embodied 


as necessary. 


ACCURACY OF BOMBING 


LeveL BomBinc.—The Staffs are agreed as to the hits which may be expected 
with average personnel from 10,000 feet at a speed of 100 knots. It is observed, 
however, that the accuracy of level bombing may be affected by such factors as 
anti-aircraft fire, avoiding action by the target, increased height, faster aircraft, 
and fatigue of personnel after long flights. It is recommended that joint experi- 
ments be carried out which would reproduce as far as possible the tactics which 
would be employed in actual practice; analysis will then show the consequent 
variations in accuracy to be expected. 


Dive BompinGc.—Further joint experiments are desirable to determine whether 
the results of dive bombing will be affected by height of release, variation in angle 
of dive, and possible errors after long flights. 


Errect oF ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE ON AccurAcy.—The Air Ministry hold that the 
inaccuracy to aim caused by disturbance of the aircraft by close shell bursts is not 
likely to be appreciable. The psychologicai effect of anti-aircraft fire will vary at 
different stages of a campaign, but the only safe assumption is that the enemy will 
use his best trained and most intrepid airmen. 


The Admiralty maintain that non-vital gunfire will have a physical effect not 
less than that of the most “‘ bumpy ” and difficult weather conditions. The psycho- 
logicai effect is likely to lead to increase in height of release resulting in further loss 
of accuracy. 

The Committee find it impossible to adjudicate between these two opinions ; 
but they consider that, however high the standard of training of the attacking pilots, 
the excitement of action, the deterrent effect of close shell bursts, the fact that they 
have to attack the gun itself and not to avoid it in order to attack some object 
beyond, are all factors which must affect statistics arrived at under peace conditions. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE 


The Committee consider that, although the Departments agree with the method 
of estimating casualties, the unreal conditions under which practices have hitherto 
necessarily taken place make it difficult, if not impossible, to accept the estimated 
figures as to the probable hits which A.A. guns will obtain on aircraft engaged in 
level bombing. Close co-operation is recommended between the Admiralty and 
Air Ministry in the conduct of future practices designed to provide data on this 


subject. 


The special weapons which the Admiralty have developed to deal with diving 
bombing should “result in a very powerful concentration of fire which must, 
though to what precise extent it is impossible to say, affect the accuracy and morale 
of the attacker.” 


There are, however, various tactical methods which aircraft can adopt with a 
view to securing a measure of surprise and so reducing casualties. 
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“‘ Those who rely for their criticisms of anti-aircraft fire merely on experience in 
the late war (we do not include the Air Ministry in this category) are working on a 
basis quite unreliable. Whilst, apart from increased speed and power of manceuvre, 
aircraft remain as vulnerable as before, and the target they offer increases with 
their size, there have been great developments in numbers and calibres of guns, 
weight of shell, accuracy and rapidity of fire.” 


NEw DANGERS AND New Forms oF DEFENCE 


During the past forty years, the Admiralty have had to meet the advent of the 
submarine, the torpedo, and the mine with new measures for defence. Each has 
had a great effect on naval warfare ‘‘ but new forms of attack have always sooner 
or later produced new forms of defence.”” The question is whether attack from the 
air, unlike the others, is incapable of being met. 


The Admiralty do not claim that a ship, however designed, can be invulnerable 
in all circumstances to every form of attack; but they think that the capital ship 
of the future can have armour on decks and sides and interior subdivision such that 
she will not be subject to fatal damage from the air. Hits by bombs are analogous 
to plunging long-range fire from guns. 


Critics of capital ships maintain that concentrated air attack will be so effective 
that they could not survive. This point of view has not been tested. It also raises 
the strategical question as to whether an enemy will use his air power against our 
naval forces’: the fact that we are more dependent than any other Power on our 
sea communications behoves us to anticipate that kind of attack. 


Our fleet may have to operate in comparatively narrow waters, also in the larger 


oceans at great distances from the air bases of any potential enemy; the free 
passage of those oceans cannot be covered by our own land-based air forces. The 
capital ships of an enemy could place themselves across our trade routes in such a 
way as to render us powerless unless we could send a superior naval force, supported 
by capital ships, to drive the enemy off. 


“‘ The extreme upholders of ‘The Air’ view will centre one leg of a pair of 
dividers on an air base, and with the presumed radius of aircraft, will mark out an 
area into which, they claim, a ship cannot enter without detection and destruction.” 
The matter is by no means so simple: darkness, weather, difficulties of air naviga- 
tion and reconnaissance will all have great influence. 


SUBSTITUTION OF AIRCRAFT FOR CAPITAL SHIPS 


There is no sufficient evidence to affirm that aircraft can perform the role of 
capital ships ; we need ships equal in fighting power to those to which they may be 
opposed, for there are large areas of ocean which are out of range of service aircraft 
based on British territory. Of our merchant ships sunk by surface craft during 
1914-18, well over half were more than 500 miles from such territory. 


ATTACKS ON HARBOURS AND BASES 


A full scale of defence should be provided for the bases within range of enemy 
shore-based aircraft on which capital ships will have to rely in a future war, notwith- 
standing the fact that in such circumstances a fleet is able to bring to bear its 
maximum concentration of anti-aircraft fire. 
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Arr POWER AND OTHER NAVAL VESSELS 


The capital ship is much more strongly constructed and better equipped with 
A.A. guns than any other ship; she is the one remaining surface craft which, if hit 
severely by a bomb, is not liable to sink. Yet no partisan of the air has suggested 
that all naval forces are doomed, although that is the logical sequel to their 
arguments. 


RELATIVE Cost 


Unofficial persons have estimated that for the cost of one capital ship a great 
number of aeroplanes could be built ; these estimates have varied from 100 to 1,000. 
The Admiralty and Air Ministry have agreed the figure of 43 twin-engined medium 
bombers as the approximate equivalent to the cost of one capital ship, including 
overhead maintenance, replacement and similar charges during the life of the latter. 


In practice this question of relative costs has no bearing on the matter. If 
capital ships are essential to our security we must have them. We have more to 
lose by a false decision than any other Power; yet no other great naval Power 
proposes to do away with them. The information at present available leads to the 
conclusion that the day of the capital ship is not over, now or in the near future ; 
to cease to build them would lead to grave risk of disaster. If the theories of those 
who would have us build no capital ships are well founded, we have wasted money, 
if ill founded, we would, by putting them to the test, have lost the Empire. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Report ends with the following Conclusions and Recommendations :— 


“ The experiments that have taken place have been extensive and prolonged 
and the information thus obtained has enabled the Admiralty to adapt the design 
of capital ships in such a way as to offer greater resistance to attack from the air. 
Further experiments are, however, essential. Indeed, we are definitely of opinion 
that, as developments in the power and range of aircraft take place, there should be 
no cessation in making experiments which should reproduce as far as possible war 
conditions. To this end the fullest collaboration between the Admiralty and Air 
Ministry should take place. We do not suggest that anything has been lacking in 
ingenuity or perseverance in the experiments that have been made, but it is possible 
that the closer co-operation of the two Services in an attempt to make the experi- 
ments as realistic as possible would be fruitful. 


We have given full consideration to the information already available as a result 
of the various experiments, and it is plain to us that capital ships cannot be con- 
structed so as to be indestructible by bombing from the air. This would probably 
be true even if factors of speed, armament, and weight were disregarded in the 
design of the ship so that the thickness of the defensive armour could be indefinitely 
increased. If this fact, which we regard as being beyond the possibility of doubt, 
is kept in mind, it throws light on some of the more extravagant criticisms of the 
policy of building capital ships. The critics have written and spoken as if the issue 
was between those who deny and those who assert the vulnerability of capital ships 
to air attack. That is not the real question. In circumstances favourable to an 
attack from the air which could be driven home by a large and powerful force the 
most heavily armoured capital ship could no doubt be destroyed, or at least seriously 
crippled. It is impossible to do more than speculate as to the chances of such a 
combination of circumstances or as to the degree of success likely to be attained by 
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the attacking force. The real question that arises on the assumption that capital 
ships are indispensable is whether their design is such as to secure the maximum 
of immunity from air attack. We have as above made enquiries in quarters other 
than the Admiralty as to whether the capital ships of His Majesty’s Navy are so 
designed and we are satisfied that everything is done that experience could suggest, 
or skill and money could provide.” 


APPENDIX 


U.S.A. Boms TRIALS ON BATTLESHIPS 


“ New Jersey.’’—Laid down Igo1. 


No special preparation. No watertight doors in place. 
ist attack.—Twenty 600-lb. bombs. 15 exploded. Damage not great—no 
underwater injury. 


2nd attack.—Ten 2,000-lb. bombs. No direct hits, but several near misses 
(one very near). Result was a 5-degree list after two hours, 

3rd attack.—Seven 2,000-lb. bombs. “ Fell at the bow.’’ No damage. 

4th attack.—Three 2,000-lb. bombs. One fell 100 feet off. One scored a 
hit or else fell right alongside. (One failed to explode.) Ship sank in 
five minutes. 


“ Virginia.’’—Sister ship to ‘‘ New Jersey.” 
1st attack.—Fourteen 1,100-lb. bombs. ‘ Ten were effective ”’ (presumably 


near misses) ‘‘ at varying distances, principally on starboard side.”’ 
One direct hit. Ship listed 10 degrees and sank after twenty minutes. 


“ Ostfriesland.”,—A German battleship built in 1911. She was not watertight 
before bombing commenced and had a list of 2 degrees, and was a foot deep in 
draft before the bombing began. Bombing continued for two days. During the 
first day 691 bombs, varying from 230 to 2,000 lbs. were dropped, and 13 hits 
were scored. Little damage was experienced. The ship increased her list slightly 
and deepened her draft by 3 feet. No action was taken to stop leaks. 


On the second day eleven 1,000 Ib. bombs were dropped and three direct hits 
obtained. The result was no vital injury, but a leak started which caused the ship. 
to settle 3 feet forward and 1 foot aft in four hours. 


After these four hours, six 2,000-lb. bombs were dropped. No hits, but three 
near misses, one very close. 


Ship sank in ten minutes, having sustained 16 direct hits from 69 bombs over a 
period slightly exceeding twenty-four hours. 


Apart from the fact the aircraft were not fired at, had the crew been aboard it is 
most doubtful whether the cumulative effect of all this bombing would have sunk 
the ship. If the ship had been in commission, bombing would not have prevented 
the crew from taking steps to stop leaks and pump out. 

“* Washington.’’—At a later date U.S.A. carried out a further series of tests of 
the effect of underwater explosions against the ‘‘ Washington,” an uncompleted 
battleship. 





1 The report leaves doubt whether 69 or 52 bombs were dropped on the. 
first day ; 52 appears more probable. 
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Three 2,000-lb. bombs and two 400-lb. warheads were exploded at the most 
effective depths under water in contact or close to the ship’s bottom. Afterwards 
the ship was inspected and rode out a gale of wind for three days; she had a 5 
degree list. Main condensers were not affected. Had the ship been in commis- 
sion, the crew could easily have plugged leaks without use of pumps and kept her 
on an even keel and fit for service in the line of battle. 

The jar of these explosions did not even put out candles stuck on deck at the 
end of the ship. In the end, the ship remained afloat for four days, after suffering 
these five explosions, without repairs or pumps. She was finally sunk by 14 hits 
from 14-inch gunfire. 


BRITISH TRIALS 
The British Admiralty have also carried out extensive trials both of above-water 
and under-water explosions of bombs against warships. These tests have shown 
that from untamped explosions the ship’s superstructure suffers surprisingly little 
damage. The result of tests of under-water explosions coincides with the experience 
of the U.S.A. trials and with estimates made from previous experience with mines 
and torpedoes. 


Extract from Conclusions of Report of U.S.A. Special Board, 1935. 
“ Airplanes cannot occupy territory, nor can they exercise control of the sea.” 








NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CORONATION NAvAL REvIEW. 


The official list of ships to be present at the Coronation Naval Review contains 
a total of 138 vessels, made up of 45 from the Home Fleet, 32 from the Mediterranean 
Fleet, 25 from the Reserve Fleet, 32 miscellaneous (training, fishery protection and 
surveying vessels), and four representing the Dominion and Royal Indian Navies. 


An analysis by classes shows that there will be :— 


9 Battleships 

2 Battle cruisers 

4 Aircraft carriers 

15 Cruisers 

59 Leaders and destroyers 
22 Submarines 

2 Netlayers 

3 Escort vessels 

4 Depot ships 

2 Firing and training ships 
13 Fishery patrol and minesweeping vessels 

2 Surveying ships 

1 Royal Fleet auxiliary 
138 Total, 

In the Fleet there will be flying the flags of two Admirals, three Vice-Admirals, 
and six Rear-Admirals ; also one Commodore’s broad pendant. Admiral Sir Roger 
Backhouse, Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, in H.M.S. ‘ Nelson,’ will be 
the senior flag officer in command ; and Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, Commander-in- 
Chief, Mediterranean, in H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” will be the next senior. 


The Admiralty announced on 22nd March that Rear-Admiral Arthur N. Dowding 
is to be Rear-Admiral Commanding, Tenth Cruiser Squadron, temporarily for the 
Coronation Naval Review, to date zoth April. Rear-Admiral Dowding will hoist 
his flag in H.MLS. ‘‘ Colombo.” 


THE Navy ESTIMATEs. 


The Navy Estimates for the financial year 1937-38 were issued to Parliament 
on 3rd March, The net total is £105,065,000, which exceeds that for 1936, including 
Supplementary Estimates, by £23,776,000. Of this total, {27,000,000 will be 
provided by issues from the Consolidated Fund ; the figure, therefore, shown as 
the net total of Navy Estimates, 1937, is £78,065,000, 


The largest increase over last year’s provision is for new construction, and 
amounts to £14,033,215. This is due not only to an appreciably larger building 
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programme than that of 1936, but also to a full annual provision for the 1936 pro- 
gramme, which was itself more than double the programme of immediately preceding 
years. The other large increase is {9,081,985 for maintenance of the Fleet, including 
modernization of capital ships and large repairs, increase in personnel and the 
making good of deficiencies in stores and material reserves. 

The new construction programme consists of :-— 

Three battleships (“ King George V ”’ type). 

Two aircraft carriers. 

Five cruisers (about 8,000 tons). 

Two cruisers (about 5,300 tons). 

Sixteen destroyers (repeat “‘ J’ type). 

Seven submarines (patrol type). 

Three escort vessels (previously known as “ convoy sloops’”’), one being for 
surveying duties. 

Four minesweepers (previously known as “sloop minesweepers ”’). 

Three patrol vessels (previously known as “ coastal sloops ’’). 

One destroyer depot ship. 

One submarine depot ship. 

One small surveying ship. 

Two large river gunboats. 

Two special service vessels. 

Ten motor torpedo boats. 

Sixteen boom defence vessels. 

Two tugs. 

The provision for Vote A (numbers) includes an addition of nearly 11,000 to the 
personnel of the Fleet, necessitated by the increased programmes of new con- 
struction, including the expansion of the Fleet Air Arm. For the last-named, there 
is an increase of £516,500 for additional aircraft (other than for new construction) 
and maintenance. 

The Estimates were introduced in the House of Commons by the First Lord, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, on 11th March. Following are points from his speech :— 


At the end of this year we shall have under construction the remarkable number 
of 148 new ships, including five capital ships, four aircraft carriers, and 17 cruisers. 


The wild claims of the fanatics that air power had destroyed sea power have 
been swallowed up in the element from which they came. To-day every sensible 
student of defence problems realizes the interdependence of sea and air power. 


For the new battleships there were no less than eighteen designs before the final 
design was accepted. During recent years there have been both full scale and small 
scale experiments, often of a most secret kind, with every type of explosive upon 
every kind and strength of material of construction. 

The Fleet in general and the battleship in particular is now the least attractive 
target for an enemy air force to attack. Repeated investigations by the three 
Services show that fleet bases can be made very formidable objects of attack, 
whether the Fleet is present or not. The Navy is not necessarily restricted to any 
single base of operations. 

If the threat of air attack on merchant shipping in narrow waters developed and 
we settled to adopt the convoy system, our plans would be ready. With a view to 
strengthening escorts, old cruisers and old destroyers are being converted into 
effective escort vessels. 
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The Navy, like the Air Force, believes that the best form of defence is a bold 
offensive. Ifthe emergency came, we should be ready with naval and air offensives 
to make it much less easy for an enemy to launch upon us the devastating attacks 
which alarmists seem to think inevitable and irresistible. 


We must have a Fleet strong enough to carry out its responsibilities in both 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. While Europe is so much in our minds, we must 
not forget that we are an oceanic Empire, and if our oceanic communications are 
cut, the Empire comes to an end. 


The seven new cruisers to be laid down will bring our under-age cruisers up to 
53, and our over-age to 23. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1936. 

A Supplementary Estimate for 1936 was issued on 5th March, 1937, providing 
for an addition of 1,000 men to the numbers voted and of {100 to the money voted. 
The addition to numbers is due to the desire to take advantage of the favourable 
recruiting situation of the moment in order to reduce the increase otherwise necessary 
in 1937. The money increase is due to the cost of fitting out H.M.S. “ Caledonia ” 
(ex-White Star liner “‘ Majestic”’) as a stationary training ship for boys and artificer 
apprentices pending the erection of necessary buildings at Rosyth, together with 
more rapid progress of various items of naval works, and the increase in bonus to 
Admiralty industrial employees. Of this increase, all but {100 is covered, half by 
the sale of two modern destroyers to the Royal Canadian Navy, and half by savings 
on Vote 9, for projectiles and ammunition. 

The Supplementary Estimate also notified the addition to the 1936 building 


programme of one motor torpedo-boat and the reduction of it by one destroyer, 
“J” class, and one tug, deferred to 1937. The standard number of destroyers in a 


flotilla is in future to be eight, one being fitted with extra accommodation for the 
Flotilla Commander and staff, instead of eight destroyers and an additional vessel 
as flotilla leader. 


FLac APPOINTMENTS. 


FourtH SEA Lorp.—The King has approved the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
Geoffrey S. Arbuthnot, D.S.O., to be a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and 
Chief of Supplies and Transport, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Noble, 
K.C.B., C.V.O., to date 1st October, 1937. Rear-Admiral Arbuthnot is to be 
appointed to the “ President,”’ additional, for duty inside the Admiralty, to date 
1st September, 1937. 

VicE-ADMIRAL, RESERVE FLEET.—Vice-Admiral Max K. Horton, C.B., D.S.O., 
is to be Vice-Admiral Commanding Reserve Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Gerald C. Dickens, C.B., C.M.G., to date 26th July, 1937. 

REAR-ADMIRAL, COAST OF SCOTLAND.—Rear-Admiral Evelyn C. O. Thomson, - 
D.S.O., is to be Rear-Admiral and Commanding Officer, Coast of Scotland, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral Robert C. Davenport, C.B., to date 22nd July, 1937. 

R.N. COLLEGE, GREENWICH.—Vice-Admiral Sidney R. Bailey, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., succeeded Vice-Admiral Sir Ragnar M. Colvin, K.B.E., C.B., as President 
of the R.N. College, Greenwich, and Vice-Admiral Commanding R.N. War College, 
on. Ist March, 1937. 

Naval SECRETARY.—The King has approved the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
William J. Whitworth, D.S.O., to be Naval Secretary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in succession to Rear-Admiral Guy C. C. Royle, C.B., C.M.G., to date 
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7th June, 1937. Rear-Admiral Whitworth is to be appointed to the “ President,’’ 
additional, for duty inside the Admiralty, to date 24th May, 1937. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral Guy C. C. Royle, C.B., C.M.G., is to be 
Rear-Admiral, Aircraft Carriers, in succession to Vice-Admiral Noel F. Laurence, 
C.B., D.S.O., to date 27th July, 1937. 


MEDICAL DrRECTOR-GENERAL. 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral Percival T. Nicholls, C.B., has been appointed Medical 
Director-General of the Navy, in succession to Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir R. W. 
Basil Hall, K.C.B., O.B.E., to date 2nd July, 1937. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES. 


HomME AND MEDITERRANEAN.—Owing to the War in Spain, no strategical 
exercise was carried out on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Home and 
Mediterranean Fleets during their spring cruises, ° The rendezvous for the fleets was 
transferred from the Western Mediterranean to the Atlantic, and a series of tactical 
exercises was carried out in order to give intensive training to all branches of the 
Service. The Fleet Air Arm made long-range reconnaissance flights and attacks, 
and destroyer flotillas launched high-speed torpedo attacks. All ships were exercised 
at full speed during day manceuvres, 

The exercises took place during the first week of March, and afterwards the 
combined fleets returned to Gibraltar, where there were sixty-five ships present by 
7th March, including seven battleships and two battle cruisers. 


Cuina.—A combined operational exercise in which naval, military and air force 
units took part was held at Singapore from Ist to 4th February. The attacking 
force under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Little, Commander-in-Chief, 
China Station, included the cruisers ‘‘ Cumberland’’ and ‘“ Dorsetshire,’”’ five 
destroyers of the 8th Flotilla, submarines of the 4th Flotilla with their depot ship, 
and the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Hermes,’ which represented two carrie1s with a simulated 
total of over 100 aircraft. A detachment of the Johore Military Forces was included. 


The defending force was under the command of Major-General W. G. S. Dobbie, 
G.O.C., Malaya, and comprised units from the Army, R.A.F., and Navy, the last- 
named under the command of Captain M. L. Clarke, Commodore-in-Charge, Singa- 
pore, who had under his orders four destroyers of the 8th Flotilla, four submarines 
of the 4th Flotilla, the base-ship “‘ Terror” and detachments of the Straits Settle- 
ments R.N.V.R. 

Writing on 4th February, The Times Correspondent at Singapore said :—‘‘ The 
‘ attacks ’ against this fortress are considered to have failed and the Blue Fleet has 
withdrawn. Landing parties from the Blue cruisers and destroyers which gained a 

‘ foothold on the beaches to the East of the city and on Blakangmati Island, which 
guards the harbour, were unable to hold the positions which they had won at what 
was Tuled to have been ‘ great cost.’ As the weather was fine, the approaching Blue 
ships were not able to elude the defending patrols, and the Blue transports and their 
escort of destroyers were stopped in the Singapore strait by continuous ‘ attacks ’ 
from the air and by submarines. At dawn there was a Blue ‘attack ’ on strategic 
points by bombers from an aircraft carrier. Although it is early to draw any lessons 
from these manceuvres, they have probably shown that a fleet needs the support 
of a very powerful air arm in order to have any chance of making an effective attack 


against a fortress.” 
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MATERIAL. 

1937 PROGRAMME.—The following contracts for vessels of this programme were 
announced in March :— 

One aircraft carrier—Harland and Wolff, Belfast. 

One escort vessel—Thornycroft and Co., Woolston, Southampton. 

One tug—Fleming and Ferguson, Phoenix Works, Paisley. 

Two special service vessels—Henry Robb, Leith (machinery by White’s Marine 
Engineering Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne). 

1936 AND 1937 PROGRAMMES.—Contracts for the following vessels and machinery 
of the 1936 and 1937 programmes were announced in March :— 

One cruiser (“ Dido” class) each to A. Stephen and Sons, Govan; Scott’s 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Greenock ; Cammell Laird and Co., Birkenhead ; 
Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne ; and the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co., Govan. 

One set of cruiser machinery (‘‘ Dido ’’ class) each to Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., 
Hebburn-on-Tyne; and Scott’s Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Greenock. 
This machinery is for cruisers already ordered to be laid down at Chatham and 
Portsmouth. 

Two destroyers (“ J’ type) each to Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., Hebburn-on- 
Tyne; John Brown and Co., Clydebank; Wm. Denny and Bros., Dumbarton ; 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Goven ; Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, Wallsend-on-Tyne (machinery by Wallsend Slipway and Engineering 
Co.) ; Thornycroft and Co., Southampton ; Samuel White and Co., Cowes, Isle of 
Wight ; and Yarrow and Co., Scotstoun, Glasgow. 

1936 PROGRAMME.—Contracts have been placed for two escort vessels of the 1936 
programme with Samuel White and Co., Cowes (H.M.S. “ Egret’), and Denny 
and Bros., Dumbarton (H.M.S. “‘ Heron ”’). 

The keels of the 10,000-ton cruisers ‘‘ Belfast ’’ and ‘‘ Edinburgh ”’ were laid 
by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Belfast, and Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, Wallsend-on-Tyne, on roth December and 30th December, 1936, 
respectively. 

The keels of the five large submarines of the 1936 programme were laid as 
follows :—H.M.S. ‘“ Seal,’’ Chatham Dockyard, 9th December, 1936; H.M.S. 
“‘ Thetis,’’ Cammell Laird and Co., Birkenhead, 21st December ; H.M.S. “ Trident,”’ 
Cammell Laird, 12th January, 1937; H.M.S. “ Tribune,” Scott’s Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co., Greenock, 3rd March; H.M.S. “‘ Triumph,” Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Barrow-in-Furness, 19th March. 

The three small submarines of this programme, the “ Undine,’ “ Unity ’’ and 
“ Ursula,’’ were ordered from Vickers-Armstrongs, Barrow-in-Furness, on 5th 
November, 1936, and laid down on 19th February, 1937. 

With the laying-down of H.M.S. “ Seagull” at Devonport Dockyard on 15th 
February, 1937, all the minesweepers of the 1936 programme are in hand. Two 
motor minesweepers are being built by Messrs. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., Hampton- 
on-Thames. 

1935 PROGRAMME.—The cruiser ‘“‘ Liverpool ’’ was launched by the Fairfield 
Company, Govan, on 24th March, and the cruiser ‘‘ Manchester’ by Hawthorn, 
Leslie and Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne, on 12th April. 

-- With the launch by Messrs. J. Samuel White and Co., Cowes, of H.M.S. 
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‘‘ Impulsive ”’ on rst March, all the eight destroyers of the “ Intrepid ”’ class of the 
1935 programme are in the water. 

The minesweeper “‘ Hazard ’”’ was launched by Messrs. W. Gray and Co., West 
Hartlepool, on 25th February. 


1934 PRoGRAMME.—The aircraft carrier ‘‘ Ark Royal ”’ was launched at Birken- 
head by Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co. on 13th April. 

H.M.S. “* Havock,” commissioned at the works of Denny and Bros., Dumbarton, 
on 16th January, and completed to full crew at Chatham on 2oth January, for 
service in the 2nd Destroyer Flotilla, Mediterranean. All the destroyers of the 
1934 programme were then completed. 

The minelayer submarine ‘“ Rorqual’’ was delivered_by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Barrow, on 1oth February. The ‘‘ Sunfish’’ was commissioned at Chatham 
Dockyard on 13th March for trials and service in the 5th Submarine Flotilla, and 
should be completed in June, when all the submarines of this programme will be 
finished. 


1933 PROGRAMME.—The “‘ Newcastle ’’ commissioned at Walker-on-Tyne on 
5th March, and the ‘“‘ Southampton ”’ at Clydebank on 6th March, for acceptance 
trials and subsequent service in the Second Cruiser Squadron, Home Fleet, in which 
the ‘‘ Southampton ”’ was to hoist the flag of the Rear-Admiral Commanding in 
succession to the ‘“ Orion ” on 8th April. 

The ‘‘ Grampus,”’ last of the submarines of this programme, was completed at 
Chatham Dockyard in March. 


TonnaGe Bui_pinc.—Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson, Third Sea Lord 
and Controller, speaking at the annual dinner of the Institution of Naval Architects 
on 17th March, said that Great Britain had definitely under construction or on order 
no fewer than 129 ships for trade defence and sea communication. The dead- 
weight tonnage was just over 500,000, the horse-power aggregated 3,750,000, and 
the armaments amount to no fewer than 1,700 guns. The officers and men required 
to man the ships numbered 34,009. 

PERSONNEL. 

SUPPLEMENTARY LIEUTENANTS FROM R.N.R.—In order to meet a shortage of 
officers of the rank of Lieutenant, the Admiralty is offering commissions on a 
Supplementary List of the Royal Navy to Royal Naval Reserve executive officers 
between the ages of 21 and 30. These officers will be eligible for promotion to 
Commander in exceptional cases only, and will normally retire on pension at the age 
of 45. Officers will be eligible to specialize in anti-submarine duties, and, if under 
24, in the Fleet Air Arm and submarines. Up to the age of 28, they may specialize 
as Observers in the Fleet Air Arm, but specialization as pilot is confined to officers 
under 24. 

PAYMASTERS FROM R.N.R. anp R.N.V.R.—A limited number of Accountant 
Officers of the R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. will be accepted for transfer to the general list 
of Accountant Officers, R.N. Such officers will become subject to the regulations 
in force for other R.N. Accountant Officers, will be required to pass the same exami- 
nations, and will be eligible for promotion to higher rank. The age limits are from 
24 to 30. If not promoted to Paymaster Commander they will be retired at the age 

of 45, but may retire voluntarily, at Admiralty discretion, after the age of 40. 

RETENTION OF Ex-WaRRANT OFfFIcERS.—Owing to the shortage of officers in 
the Gunner, Gunner (T) and Boatswain branches, it has been decided to offer em- 
ployment beyond the age of 50 to commissioned officers from Warrant rank in these 
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branches. Officers will be placed on the retired list on reaching the age of 50, but may 
volunteer for re-employment with a bonus of 15 per cent. on full pay (exclusive of 
any allowances) in lieu of counting the period of re-employment for increased 
pension ; retired pay will be suspended during re-employment. 


RYDER MEMoRIAL PrizE.—The Ryder Memorial Prize for 1936 has been awarded 
to Acting Sub-Lieutenant H. Wake, R.N., who obtained the highest marks in the 
examination in French at Greenwich during the year. 


Nava History Prizes.—The following officers have been awarded prizes, etc., 
on the result of the annual examination in Naval History for the year 1936 :— 
Lieutenant D. W. Waters, H.M.S. ‘“‘ Eagle,” £50, Medal, and Certificate of Merit ; 
Lieutenant R. D. Franks, H.M.S. ‘‘ Comet,’’ £30 and Certificate of Merit ; Lieuten- 
ants T. D. Ross, H.M.S. “‘ Londonderry,” and P. D. G. Mathers, H.M.S. ‘ Strong- 
hold,”’ {20 each and Certificates of Merit; and Lieutenant W. Elliot, Certificate of 
Merit. 


The subject and authorities for the Naval History essay for the year 1937 are :—— 
The Blockade of Brest, Vols. I and II, and The Letters of Lord Barham, Vol. III. 
(Navy Records Society, Vols. XIV, XXI and XXXIX). 


GooDENOUGH PRIzE.—The Goodenough Memorial Prize for 1936 has been 
awarded to Sub-Lieutenant P. J. S. Hardinge, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘ Amphion.” 


R.N. Sattinc AssoctaTion.—The R.N. Sailing Association, formed in 1935, 
which has a membership of about 800, with 200 yachts, has been granted the 
privilege of applying for warrants to fly the Blue Ensign. It is proposed to send a 
team representing the Royal Navy for the International Naval Cup Races at Kiel 
from 14th to 19th June. Captain J. W. S. Dorling, R.N., will act as team leader. 


SHEERNESS TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT.—The R.N. Sub-Depot at Sheerness, 
which was closed in 1921 as a measure of economy, was reopened on 16th February, 
when motor launch No. 1,724 was commissioned as H.M.S. ‘‘ Wildfire,’’ which is to 
be the official name of the new establishment. The ‘‘ Wildfire ’’ completed to full 
complement on 1st March and the first batch of special service seaman boys joined 
a week later. They numbered 365, and there is accommodation for 500. Captain 
James Figgins, R.N., who himself entered as a boy seaman, 2nd class, in 1902, is in 
command of the establishment. 


RosyTH TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT.—The ex-White Star liner ‘ Majestic,” 
which was bought in 1936 and has been converted into a stationary training ship 
for service at Rosyth, pending the erection of a permanent establishment on shore, 
was due to commission as H.M.S. ‘“ Caledonia’’ on 21st April. The vessel will 
accommodate 1,500 boys and 500 artificer apprentices. Captain Sir Atwell Lake, 
formerly Training Commander at Portsmouth, is in command of the “ Caledonia,” 
and the Engineer Officer, for duty with the apprentices, is Commander (E) G. F. B. 
Ottley, from H.M.S. ‘“‘ Renown.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

MACHINERY PRroGRESS.—Speaking at the dinner. of the Institute of Marine 
Engineers at Guildhall on 26th February, Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Ernle Chatfield, 
the First Sea Lord, said that during the past twenty years the Navy had been able 
to reduce the weight of machinery by 40 per cent., and in the past five years the 
weight of boilers by 20 per cent. 

MIDSHIPMEN’S SAILING CRUISE.—Eight Midshipmen from H.M.S. ‘‘ Amphion,”’ 
Africa Station flagship, invited to join the 300-ton barquentine “ Cap Pilar” on a 
12 
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passage from Cape Town to Simonstown during her voyage round the world, en- 
countered the locally notorious South-Easter and spent five days in the ship, which 
was blown some too miles from her course into the Atlantic. The Midshipmen 


joined heartily in all the activities on board. 


Navy WEEKS TRUST. 

The Admiralty announce that it has been found desirable to set up a permanent 
charitable institution in the form of a trust fund responsible for the disposal of all 
moneys paid by the public for Navy Week. The Navy Weeks Trust has, therefore, 
been established, with the Commanders-in-Chief, Portsmouth, the Nore, and 
Plymouth, and the Director of Personal Services, Admiralty, as Managing Trustees, 
and the United Services Trustee, 123, Pall Mall, as Custodian Trustee. Paymaster 
Rear-Admiral M. G. Bennett, O.B.E., retired, has been appointed Honorary 
Treasurer of the Trust, and his address will be :—Commander-in-Chief’s Office, 
Portsmouth. All property which has been or may be acquired for the purposes 
of Navy Week is in future to be treated as the property of the Trust. 


THE War IN SPAIN. 

Evacuations.—Up to 31st January, 1937, a total of 16,932 refugees of 55 
different nationalities had been evacuated from Spanish ports in ships of the British 
Navy. They were embarked from practically all ports in Spain, and from the 
Balearic and Canary Islands. 

British OBSERVERS.—On ist March, the appointments were announced of 
Captain Malcolm H. S. Macdonald, R.N. (retired), to be Administrator, and of 


Captain A. H. Smyth, R.N. (retired), to be Deputy Administrator, of the corps of 
130 British observers to supervise the working of the Non-Intervention Agreement 
in Portugal. 

Captain Macdonald, who was a member of the Naval Section at the Peace 
Conference, was subsequently at the Turkish Ministry of Marine for control duties, 
and became British representative on the Straits Commission until it ceased to 
exist after the Montreux Conference. He left London for Lisbon on 6th March. 
Captain Smyth remained a little longer to complete the recruitment of the corps, 
and was to be in charge of the branch office at Oporto. 

Note.—See also the International Situation, p. 395. 


FLEET AIR ARM 

H.MS. “ Eagle’ left Portsmouth on 24th February for the China Station to 
relieve H.M.S. “‘ Hermes’’. Owing to the expansion of the Fleet Air Arm the 
“ Hermes” will be refitted and attached to the Home Fleet, making the third 
aircraft carrier in that force. 

HMS “ Argus ”’ is undergoing large repairs at Devonport at an estimated cost 
of £497,765 to fit her to carry a number of “‘ Queen Bee ”’ pilotless aircraft for the 
gunnery exercises of the Fleet. 

Following their promotion in the New Year list, Commanders J. B. Heath and 
R. G. Poole have relinquished the command of No. 800 (Fighter) Squadron and 
No 820 (Spotter Reconnaissance) Squadron, H.M.S. “‘ Courageous,”’ and have been 
succeeded by Lieutenant-Commanders H. A. Traill and C. A. N. Hooper respectively. 
The last two officers were promoted to Squadron Leader, R.A.F., from 1st January. 

EMERGENCY PiLots.—It has been agreed between the Admiralty and the Air 
Ministry that officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines who were attached to 
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the Royal Air Force for Service with the Fleet Air Arm prior to May, 1933, and 
who have permanently reverted to general service or Corps duty, may until they 
attain the age of 35, or are promoted to rank of Commander, volunteer to keep in 
flying practice on the understanding that if required they will be employed in the 
Fleet Air Arm in time of emergency. 

Officers who were attached subsequently to that date, and who are therefore 
available for Fleet Air Arm duty in emergency until the age of 35 or promotion to 
the rank of Commander, will also be required to undergo flying practice in future. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


The bounty for members of the R.N.V.R. has been increased, and provision has 
been made for payment of travelling expenses incurred by members of the Reserve 
in attending drills. 


DOMINION NAVIES 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 


TRANSFER OF DESTROYERS.—The two destroyers which have been purchased by 
the Dominion Government for service in the Royal Canadian Navy in place of the 
“Champlain ” and ‘‘ Vancouver ”’ were formally commissioned for their new service 
at Chatham on 17th February. The “ Crescent ’’ was renamed the “ Fraser,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Cygnet’ was renamed the “‘St. Laurent.’’ The vessels left Portland on the 
12th for Barbados. They were under the command of Captain V. G. Brodeur, 
R.C.N., in the ‘‘:Fraser.”’ 


NEW ZEALAND DIVISION OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


Nava Boarp Fiac.—The King has approved the design of a flag to be flown 
by the New Zealand Naval Board. The design consists of the Admiralty anchor in 
gold placed horizontally in the centre of a flag of red and blue, bisected vertically, 
the red portion being nearest the staff. The flag will be entitled to a salute of 
fifteen guns on the same occasions as those laid down for the Board of Admiralty 
(Article 66 of the King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions). 

H.M.S. “‘ Leander.’’—The cruiser “ Leander ”’ will represent the New Zealand 
Division at the Coronation Review before leaving for Auckland to replace the 
“Dunedin.” The latter left Auckland on 15th February for Chatham, after having 
served with the New Zealand Division since 1924. 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


FLaG OFFICER COMMANDING.—The King has approved the appointment of 
Rear-Admiral Herbert Fitzherbert, C.M.G., to be Flag Officer Commanding, Royal 
Indian Navy, in succession to Vice-Admiral Arthur E. F. Bedford, C.B., on the 
completion of the latter’s tenure of that appointment on 23rd November. 

IMPROVED Pay.—Improved rates of pay and a new scale of allowances for 
officers of the executive and engineer branches of the Royal Indian Navy have been 
introduced, with retrospective effect from 1st July, 1936. An allowance to married 
officers on attaining 30 years of age is introduced, ranging from Rs. 125 (£9 7s. 6d.) 
a month to Rs. 200 (£15) ; and an Indian allowance for European officers ranging 
from Rs. 75 (£5 12s.) to Rs. 200 (£15). The exchange value of the rupee is 1s. 6d. 
New sterling rates of furlough pay have aiso been introduced. 
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FOREIGN NAVIES 


FRANCE 


New CoNSTRUCTION.—With reference to the report in last quarter’s Notes that 
the “‘ Jean Bart ”’ is to be laid down on the slip vacated by the ‘‘ Strasbourg,’’ it is 
now understood that the former will be built in the large construction dock which 
is nearly completed in that Yard. The Temps has remarked that the launch of the 
“ Strasbourg ”’ was possibly the last occasion when such a large vessel would be 
built on a slip. 

In the course of a speech by the Minister of Marine, he stated that the 
“ Strasbourg ”’ was expected to have a speed in excess of 30 knots. In addition 
to her eight 13-in. guns in two quadruple turrets she would have sixteen 5.1-in. and 
forty guns of smaller calibre; she will be specially protected against torpedo, 
bomb, and shell attack ; the comfort of the crew and general amenities will be in 
accordance with the “‘ most modern and perfect conceptions.”’ 


The “ Jean Bart” of 35,000 tons is expected to have a speed of 31 knots with 
engines developing 150,000 h.p. 


Anxiety has again been expressed in more than one French newspaper at the 


slow progress of naval construction. The Figayvo remarked that the ‘‘ Strasbourg ”’ 
was three months late on the original date for her launch owing to recent strikes, 
and whereas she is being completed on a 40-hour week regime, the German yards 
are working in three shifts of eight hours, which is equivalent to a 144-hour week. 


“ Escorteur ’’ Crass.—The Ministry of Marine have decided that the twelve 
vessels of the ‘‘ Bombarde’”’ class shall be described as Torpilleurs instead of 
Escorteurs, as the latter implies a restrictive function which is not justified. 


Nava Arr SERvicE.—Three autogiros have been acquired for the French navy, 
and are being used in connection with landing-on trials on the carrier “‘ Béarn.”’ 


According to a Press report, the reconnaissance seaplanes which form part of the 
Aeronautique de Co-operation Navale non Embarquée are very large aircraft in which 
regular watches are kept both at sea and in harbour. The Petit Journal of the 
11th January says that the Aviation Maritime has only one defect, its personnel of 
250 officers, 5,000 men and 220 machines is insufficient for it to fulfil its role, especially 
in comparison with the means at the disposal of other Powers. 


The first of the new 582 Latecoere seaplanes with which the Naval Air Service 
is being equipped underwent their official trials in the early part of the year. In 
the course of these it took off in a slight sea, the average time for several tests being 
26 seconds with a total weight of 12 tons. These aircraft are fitted with three 
Mistral-Major motors and have a radius of action of 1,240 miles. They can carry a 
useful weight of nearly 4,000 Ibs. at an average speed of 174 miles an hour. The 
weight of the machine when light is 7 tons. 


Fiac ApPpoiIntTMENTs.—Vice-Admirals Castex, Abrial, and Esteva have been 
appointed to the Conseil Superieur de la Marine for 1937. 
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GERMANY 


Kier CanaLt.—German Regulations concerning Flags, Salutes, and Visits have 
been amended to read ‘‘ In consequence of the annulment of the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty concerning the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, the regulations contained 
in enclosure 12, paragraph 3 of the ‘ Flaggen-, Salut-, und Besuchsordnung fiir die 
Kriegsmarine, 21st March, 1932,”’ are to be amended as follows: ‘‘ Warships and 
war vessels of foreign Powers may only pass through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal with 
the permission of the German authorities. This permission is to be obtained in 
good time through diplomatic channels.” 

New ConstructTion.—The statement in last quarter’s Notes that the 
“Scharnhorst” was ‘laid down ’’ at Wilhelmshaven and the “‘Gneisenau’”’ at Kiel 
on 8th Decembe1, 1936, should have read ‘‘ launched ’’-in each case. 

A 35,000-ton battleship, three 10,oo0-ton cruisers, one aircraft carrier, six 
1,811-ton destroyers, twelve 600 torpedo boats, twelve minesweepers, and seven 
further submarines are all building. 


It is understood that all sixteen of the 1,625-ton destroyers are now afloat and 
they are expected to be completed during the current year. 

NEw SUBMARINE FLOTILLA.—The 500-ton submarines have been organized in a 
flotilla named the ‘‘ Saltzwedel ”’ after a naval officer of that name who distinguished 
himself in German submarines during the War and lost his life when “ U.68 ”’ was 
mined in 1917. 

PERSONNEL.—According to the Navy List published in November, 1936, there 
were then serving 2,255 commissioned officers, including 1,590 on active service and 
665 supplementary officers serving ashore. In addition there were 1,340 Midship- 
men and Cadets, which probably includes those seconded to Air Force Area VI 
which is organized for naval duties. 


A Leutnant z. See now does about one and a half years in that rank, an 
Oberleutnant four years, and a Kapitan Leutnant four years, as compared with 
four, seven, and seven years respectively in 1916. 

In 1936, the Active List included one Generaladmiral; three Admirals; four 
Vizeadmirals ; seventeen Konteradmirals ; fifty-seven Kapitans z. See; forty- 
two Fregattenkapitans; one hundred and fifty-nine Korvettenkapitans; two 
hundred and eighty Kapitanleutnants ; a hundred and one Oberleutnants z. See ; 
and two hundred and fifty-four Leutnants z. See. 


ITALY 


New Construction.—The two 35,000-ton battleships “‘ Vittorio Venito ’’ and 
** Littorio ’’ have been under construction since October, 1934, and it is evident that 
completion has been greatly delayed by other activities during the Abyssinian War. 
Judging by the condition in which one of them was observed recently, they will not 
be ready for launching until the middle of the current year. 

The cruiser “‘ Abruzzi’’ carried out her steam trials in February, and is stated 
to have attained 35 knots without difficulty. 

BaTTLesHIP Guns.—The Italian Government have announced that they are 
prepared not to mount guns exceeding 14-inch calibre in future capital ships if all 
the important naval Powers accept the same limitation. (See also The International 
Situation.) 
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FLEET AIR Forces.—That section of the Air Force which is organized for 
co-operation with the Navy now consists of twelve squadrons of 108 bomber aircraft. 
It is distributed between Orbettelo (4), Brindisi (2), Leros (3) and Spezia (3). These 
aircraft are of the Savoia S.55 type, but it is understood that.they will be replaced 
by Kant. Z. 506 sea bombers. 


The Sea Reconnaissance aircraft consist of fifteen squadrons of 135 aeroplanes 
based on Sicily, Sardinia, Leros and other stations on the mainland. These 
squadrons are under naval control. Thirty-two reconnaissance aircraft are also 
embarked in cruisers. These flights are being re-equipped with Romeo R.O. 43 
two-seater single float planes in place of the Kant. 25 single-seater flying boat type. 
The personnel of the striking force is exclusively air force. There are no naval 
pilots. 

JAPAN 


New Construction.—The seaplane carrier “Chitose ’’ was launched on the 
29th November last year, and a sister ship, the ‘‘ Chiyoda,”’ is being constructed on 
the slip which she vacated. 

After some delays, the cruiser ‘‘ Mogami” has completed her trials and com- 
missioned. She is the first of the class of 8,500 tons carrying fifteen 6.1-inch and 
eight 5-inch A.A. guns with twelve torpedotubes. Their designed speed is 33 knots. 


> 


POLAND 


The minelayer “‘ Gryf”’ has been launched and is completing at Havre. She 
is a vessel of 2,227 tons carrying six 4.7 and two 3.5-inch A.A. guns and 300 mines. 
She will be driven by Diesel-Sulzer engines of 16,000 h.p. giving an estimated speed 
of 20 knots. She will also be used as a School ship and will have accommodation 
for 200 including Midshipmen under training. 


PORTUGAL 


The cruiser “‘ Vasco da Gama,” believed to be the oldest fighting ship in the 
world, is to be broken up at Dalmuir on the Clyde. She was built at Blackwall 
about sixty years ago, and originally displaced 2,422 tons, but this was increased in 
1903 when she was lengthened by 33 feet. She carried an armament of one 8-inch, 
one 6-inch, one 4-inch, and six 14-pdr. guns. 


UNITED STATES 


New Construction.—Three of the new 10,000-ton 6-in. gun cruisers are now 
afloat. They are the “ Philadelphia ’’ and “‘ Brooklyn ’’ launched in November, 
and the “‘ Boise’ in December. The last ship of the class, the “‘ Helena,’’ has been 
laid down on the “ Brooklyn ”’ slip at New York Navy Yard. 

These ships, like their contemporaries in the Japanese navy, carry fifteen 6-inch 
guns. They are arranged in triple turrets—three forward and two aft; they also 
have eight 5-inch A.A. guns in pairs, and a number of machine guns. Two 21-inch 
quadruple torpedoes may be mounted, and six aircraft will probably be carried. 
Their speed is estimated at 34-35 knots, and they will have a 5-inch armoured belt 
and a 3-inch protective deck. Altogether they would seem to be a remarkable 
achievement on the alleged displacement. 
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HOME 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to approve of the appointment 
of Major-General His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Colonel-in-Chief, The 
Gloucestershire Regiment, Personal Aide-de-Camp to the King, to be Colonel-in- 
Chief roth Royal Hussars (Prince of Wales’s Own), The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
and The Gordon Highlanders, and to be Colonel, Scots Guards. $ 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT. 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to approve of the appointment 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, Colonel-in-Chief The Queen’s Own Royal 
West Kent Regiment, Personal Aide-de-Camp to the King, to be Colonel-in-Chief The 
Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment), and to be Colonel in the Army. 





Honorary AIDES-DE-CamMPp.—Honorary Major-General H.H. the Maharaja 
of Ratlam, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., 21st (King George’s Own) Central India 
Horse. 

Honorary Colonel H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., K.C.V.O., 
17th (Queen Victoria’s Own) Poona Horse. 

Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel H.H. the Nawab of Palanpur, G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel H.H. the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, 
K.C.S.I., 5th Battalion (Napier’s), 6th Rajputana Rifles. 

Honorary AIDES-DE-CamMp (ExtTRA).—Honorary Lieutenant-General H.H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0O., G.B.E., K.C.B., LL.D., Honorary 
Colonel, 2nd Royal Lancers (Gardner’s Horse). 

Honorary Lieutenant-General H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala, G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., 
G.C.V.O., G.B.E., Honorary Colonel 2nd Royal Battalion, 11th Sikh Regiment. 

Honorary Major-General Nawab Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan, G.B.E., K.C.1.E., 
M.V.O., Honorary Colonel, 19th King George’s Own Lancers. 

Honorary Major-General H.H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, G.C.S.L., 
G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 1st Battalion (Prince of Wales’s Own) 17th Dogra Regiment. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

The following appointments are announced :— 

Major-General E. C. Gepp, D.S.O., to be Major-General in charge of Adminis- 
tration, Northern Command, from Ist April, 1937. 

This appointment is new, consequent on the raising of the status of the Northern 
Command, H.Q., York, to a first-class Command. Northern Command, which has 
lately been strengthened, now includes the 5th Division and 2nd Anti-Aircraft 
Group, Regular Army, together with the 5th and 6th Cavalry Brigades, 2nd Anti- 
Aircraft Division, and the 49th and 50th Divisions, Territorial Army. 
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Major-General V. M. Fortune, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander, the South- 
Western Area, Southern Command, from 1st April, 1937. 

This new appointment is consequent on the sub-division of the Wessex Area, 
which was over-large, into two portions, Southern and South-Western. Major- 
General B. B. Crozier, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., previously in charge of the Wessex Area, 
will command the Southern Area. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Lieutenant-General Sir William H. Bartholomew, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to 
be General from 19th February, 1937. 

General Bartholomew, who is a Gunner Officer, joined the Royal Regiment in 
1897. He saw active service form 1914 to 1916 in France and Belgium, and from 
1917 to 1918 with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. He was awarded Brevets of 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel, six Foreign Decorations, and seven Mentions in 
Despatches. His Staff appointments include Director of Recruiting and Organiza- 
tion at the War Office, Commandant of the Imperial Defence College, Director of 
Military Operations and Intelligence, and Chief of the General Staff, India. He 
has also been A.D.C. to the King. 

Major-General G. W. Howard, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Lieutenant-General. 

General Howard joined The Essex Regiment, of which he is now Colonel, in 1897, 
from the Militia. As a Lieutenant, he served in the South African War, being 
awarded the D.S.O. and two Mentions in Despatches. He saw service again in 
France, Belgium and Italy from 1915 to 1918, and was wounded. For his war 
services he received Brevets of Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel, three Foreign 
Decorations and seven Mentions in Despatches. His last appointment was G.O.C. 
the 5th Division, Catterick. 

Major-GENERALS.—The following Officers are promoted to Major-General from 
11th February, 1937 :—Colonel Sir Frederick A. Pile, Bart., D.S.O., M.C., and 
Colonel L. V. Bond. Colonel G. F. H. Brooke, D.S.O., M.C., who has also been 
promoted, is to date from 19th February, 1937. 


Army ESTIMATES. 


The Army Estimates for 1937 were published on 18th February and show 
large increases over those for 1936. The Memorandum by the Secretary of State 
for War shows that the Estimates for 1937 amount to over {63,000,000 exclud- 
ing a further sum of {19,000,000 to be met under the Defence Loans Bill. The 
actual total therefore exceeds £82,000,000, and is the highest since 1922. Moreover, 
the sum of nearly {8,000,000 provided for the construction of new Government 
factories—an item formerly included in Army Estimates—will be found from the 
new Defence Loan. 

This increased expenditure is due mainly to the expansion and acceleration of the 
re-armament programme ; the mechanization and modernization of the Army ; the 
improvement of Coast and Air defences, both at home and abroad ; the organization 
of a new Munitions Supply Department at the War Office ; and the improvement of 
barrack accommodation and amenities for soldiers and their families. The Secretary 
of State declares that his aim is to produce military forces which will be adequate 
to the supply of garrisons in peace at home and overseas; the maintenance of order 
in the Empire ; and the provision of a force to support the policy of H.M. Govern- 
ment in the defence of the Empire and in the discharge of their international obli- 
gations. 
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THE REGULAR ArMy.—The total of Vote A is 168,900, compared with 158,400 
in 1936, and 186,400 in 1914. The increeses in personnel are due mainly to the 
proposal to raise two new infantry battalions, 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and 
2nd Royal Irish Fusiliers ; to the expansion of the Royal Tank Corps and of anti- 
aircraft units ; to the modernization of coast defences ; and to the requirements 
of the Army on mobilization. There is a further decrease of over 6,000 in the 
establishment of animals—chiefly horses—which is now 6,782 as compared with 
over 28,000 in 1914. 

The principal changes proposed in the organization of the various arms are :— 

Cavalry.—Five regiments at home are in the process of mechanization and two 
regiments in Egypt will be on an experimental mechanized basis. 

Royal Artillery.—It is hoped to complete the mechanization of the Field Artillery 
this year. 

Royal Engineers —The second half of the Anti-Aircraft Battalion required for 
the 2nd A.A. Group will be formed. 

Royal Corps of Signals —A Mobile Divisional Signals will be formed into which 
Cavalry Signals and Tank Brigade Signals will be absorbed :_a-second Corps Signals 
will be created, and the mechanization of five Divisional Signals will be completed. 

Foot Guards and the Infantry of the Line.—All battalions serving at home, with 
the exception of units of the 4th Division, will be reorganized during the year as rifle 
or machine-gun battalions with mechanized first-line transport. Battalions abroad 
will commence reorganization on 1st October. 

Royal Tank Corps.—The 7th Battalion will be formed. 

STRENGTH AND ReEcRuITING.—The strength of the Regular Army at home and 
abroad (including India and Burma) is approximately 980 officers and 20,000 other 
ranks short of the establishment. In spite of the untiring efforts of the Army 
Recruiting Staff, the help received from the Press, the Film Industry, and many 
employers and Public Bodies, recruiting is below normal, but certain measures are 
in contemplation which the Secretary of State hopes will lead to a progressive 
amelioration of the position. The recent slight increase in the number of recruits 
is due to some relaxation of the standard of physical fitness for certain corps. The 
quality of the enlisted men continues to be excellent, and the majority are in em- 
ployment when they offer themselves. The Aldershot experiment made to test the 
possibility of bringing sub-standard recruits up to the normal level, by physical 
training and special diet, was a distinct success, and barracks at Canterbury are 
being adapted to continue this work on a permanent basis. 


Army RESERVES.—The Army Reserve numbers nearly 122,000, and should rise 
to over 131,000 by the end of the year. 

In order to meet the requirements of peace-time emergencies, the strength of 
Section A of the Reserve has been increased from 3,000 to 6,000. The Supplemen- 
tary Reserve totals about 21,000 and is therefore 11,000 short of establishment. 
The new Infantry Section of this Reserve obtained 1,700 recruits in rather less than 
five months, and is estimated to rise to 4,400 by the end of the year. 


Civit EMPLOYMENT.—Training is given at Army Vocational Training Centres 
to men during the last six months of their Colour Service, weekly fees being charged. 
About 3,000 men are trained yearly, of whom some 80 per cent. obtain immediate 
employment and a recent census discloses that 85 per cent. of those who have 
undergone this training during the last six years, are now in regular work. Detailed 
enquiries made from nearly 114,000 Reservists show that about 16 pey cent. are 
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unemployed compared with the round figure of 12 per cent. generally obtaining in 
civil life. These figures demonstrate the difficulty which the ex-soldier has in 
obtaining employment. The Army Council hold that recruiting would be greatly 
stimulated if this system of vocational training could be extended so as to give all 
ex-soldiers, subject to good conduct, a strong chance of civil employment. 

The Secretary of State also hopes to be able to increase the number of Govern- 
ment posts reserved for ex-soldiers. 


TERRITORIAL ARMy.—The strength of the Territorial Army (exclusive of Per- 
manent Staff) on 1st January, 1937, was 7,870 officers and 133,283 other ranks, an 
increase of over 600 officers and 12,000 other ranks in the twelve months. This 
satisfactory progress is partly due, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, to the 
improved conditions of service announced last year and partly to the growing 
realization of the need for putting our defensive arrangements in order. H.M. 
Government were gratified and encouraged by this response to their appeals which 
has been made by individuals who have joined and by employers who have enabled 
members of their staffs to become Territorial soldiers. 

The conversion of the major part of two normal divisions to two anti-aircraft 
divisions and the increased establishments of coast defence units call, however, for 
still more men. The selection and purchase of sites for units of the 1st A.A. Division 
in the London Area have presented acute difficulties as Headquarters must be 
located in densely populated districts in order to facilitate recruiting. In the 2nd 
A.A. Divisional Area, less trouble has been experienced in finding sites as building 
land is still available in most urban districts in the Midlands, while prices have not 
risen to such heights as they have in London. 

On the whole, the Secretary of State was satisfied with the progress made 
recently, and only a small percentage of sites still remain to be bought. Plans for 
new Headquarters were well advanced and four-fifths of the accommodation re- 
quired will be completed by March, 1938. 

ANNUAL TRAINING.—The Manceuvres Act will be applied during the current 
year to parts of Essex, Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire and Suffolk, where the 1st 
and 2nd Divisions from Aldershot, the 11th Infantry Brigade from Colchester, and 
the 4th (Guards) Brigade from London, will carry out higher training in August and 
September. A combined large-scale coast defence exercise is to be held from 14th- 
16th July, in conjunction with the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, involving 
the defended areas of Portsmouth, Portland and Plymouth. 


ARMAMENTS.—Further progress has been made in fitting Field Artillery equip- 
ments with pneumatic-tyred wheels of commercial pattern. The production of 
light tanks, M-G. carriers, and armoured cars proceeds satisfactorily. The chassis 
of the new type of light dragon can be used for the armoured M-G. carrier also, and 
this standardization of design assists both manufacture and maintenance. 

The provision of anti-tank weapons has begun and Bren light automatics will 
be issued to the troops in the autumn. 


MecHANIZATION.—The Secretary of State for War, in introducing the Army 
Estimates, stated that, in future, mobile Brigades would consist of two (Cavalry) 
Light Tank Regiments and one mechanized Infantry Battalion. The Light Tank 
Mark VI would constitute the principal eloment of these Cavalry Regiments and 
would be supplemented by cross-country vehicles of the machine-gun carrier type. 
Mechanized infantry battalions would be provided with lightly armoured scouting 
vehicles for their own protection, with anti-tank equipment and wireless, and the 
bulk of the personnel would be carried in wheeled trucks. 
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Infantry divisions must, he affirmed, be provided with adequate mechanized 
means of protection and reconnaissance and, therefore, a mechanized cavalry 
regiment would form part of each infantry division. 

The latest design of Light Tank was highly satisfactory, and these machines 
were now being produced in large numbers. The position with regard to medium 
and heavy tanks was less satisfactory, and other countries were, he believed, ex- 
periencing the same difficulties. The problem was being intensively studied and 
progress was being made. 


PROMOTION FROM THE Ranxs.—On the report stage of the Army Estimates, Mr. 
Lees Smith, M.P., said that there was a serious shortage of officers, and that the 
higher certificate examination, taken by non-commissioned officers was about 
equivalent to the matriculation standard, which was higher than that required for 
a young army officer from a public school. The Secretary of State for War declared 
that he was in general agreement with the contention that more should be done to 
increase the flow of officers from the ranks. A military committee had been set up 
to consider the shortage of candidates and to make recommendations. He had 
impressed on the committee the importance to be attached to the number of com- 
missions from the ranks. Mr. Duff Cooper agreed to the suggestion that a repre- 
sentative of the Universities and the headmaster of a large secondary school should 
be added to the committee. 


GENERAL. 


TROOPS FOR THE CORONATION.—The Lord President stated in the House of 
Commons that approximately 32,500 officers and men, from home and overseas, 
would take part in the procession and in lining the streets. The procession would 
include detachments from the Royal Navy and its Reserves, from all corps and units 
of the Regular and Territorial Armies, and from the Royal Air Force and the 
Auxiliary Air Force. Contingents from the Dominions, from India and from the 
Colonies would also be represented. The troops would mostly be camped in Ken- 
sington Gardens, Regents Park, Primrose Hill, Olympia and Hampton Court, but 
the Dominions and Colonial troops would be housed in barracks in London. The 
length of the column, on the return journey from the Abbey, would be approximately 
two miles and would take about forty minutes to pass a given point. Composite 
Guards of Honour from the three Services were to mount at Buckingham Palace 
and Westminster Abbey. 


THE RoyaLt ToURNAMENT.—The King, accompanied by the Queen, the Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose, will open the Royal Tournament on 27th 
May at Olympia. His Majesty will be received by a triple Guard of Honour, each 
one hundred strong, from the three Defence Services with the King’s Colours and 
bands of the Royal Marines, Foot Guards and Royal Air Force. The Honourable 
Artillery Company, which is celebrating its 4ooth anniversary this year, will march 
past the King, who is Captain-General of the Corps. 


OFFICERS’ EMERGENCY RESERVE.—It has been decided to institute an Officers’ 
Emergency Reserve so that those between the ages of thirty-one and fifty-five 
suitable for employment in commissioned rank on mobilization may have an oppor- 
tunity of enrolling for service if and when called on to do so in a national emergency. 
It is not proposed to grant commissions to applicants in peace time, nor to provide 
training facilities except for a limited number of those applicants who volunteer 
and are accepted for training with anti-aircraft units. Those who enrol will not be 
asked to enter into any obligation to come up for service on mobilization. They 
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will, however, be required to give an honourable undertaking to offer their services 
in the event of being called on to do so on general mobilization. Applicants will be 
asked whether in the event of their being accepted they wish to be kept in touch 
with a unit of the Territorial Army or Supplementary Reserve and, if so, every 
effort will be made to meet their wishes. Registration can be made on Army 
Form E. 564.A., which can be obtained at the headquarters of Commands and 
areas and headquarters of any unit of the Territorial Army. 


Courses oF StuDy IN MiLitary SuBjEects.—The valuable and interesting 
Courses of Lectures, etc., on Military Subjects which the University of London 
offers are again brought to the notice of members of the Territorial Army, Officers 
Training Corps and Cadet Corps, and are commended for their careful consideration, 
particularly as these lectures are held at convenient evening hours and the expenses 
incurred are very moderate. The role of the Territorial Army of to-day demands 
a high standard of efficiency in its peace training, and consequently the general 
military education of its officers ,and especially their ability to undertake their 
duties and responsibilities as Instructors within their units, must thus be of primary 
importance. Similarly, the Officers Training Corps and -the Officer Producing 
Units of the Territorial Army have their responsibilities for the training of the 
future officers of the Territorial Army, while the very valuable assistance which 
Cadet Corps give require, also, a high degree of instructional ability on the part 
of Cadet Officers. Further, in the event of national emergency the Territorial Army 
Formations will require considerable numbers of Staff Officers of all grades, who 
will necessarily have to be found from the Territorial Army itself. 

The Courses in Military Studies which the University of London provides will 
be found to be of considerable value and assistance in all the above respects. The 
Academic Diploma Course, of two years’ duration, provides not only a very thorough 
military education of a high standard, but also offers a unique opportunity for 
officers of some military experience who are desirous of qualifying themselves for 
employment on the Staff as mentioned above. This Course has the added attrac- 
tions of a tour of the battle-fields of the Great War in France, and also, by per- 
mission of the War Office, visits to various Army Schools of Instruction. The 
Intermediate Course, of one year’s duration, provides a thorough foundationary 
military education, particularly advantageous to the more junior and recently 
joined officers, and would also be of much assistance to those members studying 
for their Certificate examinations. The next Course of Lectures commences in 
OcToOBER, 1937, and full details can be obtained on application as directed in the 
notice published in the advertisement pages of this issue. 


MEASURES FOR IMPROVING RECRUITING 


Recruits’ Kir ALLOwANcE.—Recruits in the early months of their service have 
had certain stoppages made from their pay to meet such expenses as washing, hair- 
cutting, purchase of toilet requisites, cleaning materials, etc., and the maintenance 
of certain minor articles of kit. In future, the kit allowance for a recruit will be 
increased so as to make provision comparable to that received by the trained 
soldier (taking into account the latter’s extra expense) for the expenditure on 
washing, hair-cutting, toilet necessaries, shaving materials, etc. 

Extra UNIFORM FOR TROOPS ORDERED ABROAD.—The soldier’s tropical outfit 
comprises three khaki drill suits and a helmet and, in the case of mounted men, two 
pairs of cotton pantaloons in addition. Under present regulations, two khaki drill 
suits are issued free and the remainder of the outfit has to be bought by the soldier. 
In future, the remainder of the outfit, namely. the third khaki drill suit, the helmet 
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and, in the case of the mounted men, two pairs of pantaloons, will be issued free to 
the soldier, thus relieving him of considerable outlay at the beginning of his foreign 
service. 


FEEDING THE SOLDIER.—As a result of investigations into the feeding of the 
soldier it has become clear that the system requires improvements in certain 
directions, viz. :—In the amount of food or cash in lieu actually provided; and 
in connection with feeding arrangements, and the equipment for cookhouses and 
dining-rooms. Improvements are therefore being provided which will cost annually 
over £750,000. Details are as follows :— 


Suppers.—In the Navy a man receives four meals a day ; in the Army the ration 
is found to be insufficient for a fourth meal, and generally only three meals are 
provided, viz.: breakfast, dinner and tea. The Army, like the Navy, ought to have 
a fourth meal, and provision is made in Army Estimates for supper for soldiers. 
The supper will be provided by means of an allowance. Where soldiers are fed in 
mess, the allowance will be drawn by the unit and a supper provided. Where the 
men are not fed in mess, provision for supper will be added to whatever rations or 
ration allowance they are entitled to receive. 


Butter.—At present the soldier receives no butter, only margarine. In future, 
at home, instead of 1 oz. margarine the ration will consist of 1 oz. butter and $ oz. 
margarine of improved and vitamized quality. 


Other Messing Improvements.—Owing to the fact that it is more expensive 
to feed small units than large ones, it has been decided that in units of messing 
strength of under 100 at home the messing cash allowance will be increased so that 
the men can be messed on the same standard of diet as those in larger units. At 
stations abroad, the ration scale is wholly in kind without any messing cash allow- 
ance, but, to enable units to provide variety in their messing, it was decided two 
years ago to issue part of their entitlement in cash at retail prices. This concession 
has proved inadequate, and the soldier has still had to contribute from his own 
pocket to make good the deficiency. In future, increases will be made in the retail 
‘cash provision, more especially in small units, in order to obviate this. 


Ration Allowance on Leave.—The leave ration rate will be raised from Is. 11d 
to 2s. 2d., which is the rate given to a sailor on leave. 


Improvements in Equipment.—The equipment of cookhouses, dining-rooms and 
institutes is to be improved. It is not possible to carry out all these improvements 
in equipment at once, but they will be spread over a number of years. Measures 
will include provision of such articles as bread-slicing machines, bacon-slicing 
machines, potato-mashing machines, etc., additional dishes, tables, chairs, curtains, 
rugs, etc. Where this up-to-date equipment is not already in the possession of 
units, steps are to be taken gradually to issue these improved equipments at the 
public expense, and a beginning will be made this year. 


BARRACK IMPROVEMENTS.—The construction of new barracks and the recon- 
struction of old, which will give the serving soldier improved amenities, are being 
pushed on by the War Office. The Sandhurst type of barracks is to be erected for 
two battalions of the Royal Tank Corps at Warminster, and other new barracks of 
this type will be built at various military stations. The old hutted camps are 
gradually being replaced by permanent barracks, and wherever possible the Sand- 
hurst type will be erected. At other stations in the home commands considerable 
improvements have been made by the installation of up-to-date dining halls, cook- 
thouses and regimental institutes, while work on the provision of new married 
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quarters and the improvement of old ones has been carried out in a large number 
of garrisons. 


Barracks abroad are not being allowed to lag behind those at home in being 
brought up to modern standards of comfort, convenience and hygiene. The new 
barracks in Singapore with their general scale of recreation grounds, bathing 
places, children’s schools, etc., probably represent the highest standard of living 
accommodation ever provided by any nation for its military forces stationed in the 
tropics. 

DEFERRING DISCHARGE.—With a view to removing some of the liabilities of 
foreign service, the practice known as “ holding,”’ under which men serving abroad 
are held to serve for an extra year with the colours under Séction 87 of the Army Act, 
will be discontinued. This liability is, of course, well known tothe soldier and 
appears on his attestation form on enlistment. The discontinuance of this practice 
(save in exceptional circumstances) will mean that men whose service expires before: 
a fixed date, 1st November in each year, will be brought home in the trooping season. 
prior to that date, instead of having to wait until the following trooping season.. 
This will remove a sense of grievance which has been widely felt. 


Army VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—The aim of the Army Vocational Scheme was. 
to give suitable trade training to soldiers of good character with not less than six 
years’ Colour service who had no trade in which they could be absorbed on their 
return to civil life, or for whom no reasonably permanent employment under the 
Government could be arranged. The Ministry of Labour will in future take over 
the responsibility for the vocational training of all men from the Defence Forces, and 
it is anticipated that the transfer will be completely effected as from the 1st April, 
1938. The training of men will then be carried out in Ministry of Labour training 
centres, certain of which will for the present be reserved for men from the Forces, 
including a new centre to be opened at Southampton in the near future and another 
at Leeds next autumn. Men will start their courses immediately after the com- 
pletion of their services with the Colours, and will, for the duration of their six 
months’ course, be eligible for benefit, training allowances, and other amenities in. 
kind, at rates and under conditions similar to those at present in force for civilian 
students at such centres. As a result of the altered arrangements, it is hoped to 
increase very materially the total numbers of soldiers who can be trained and 
absorbed in skilled industries on leaving the Colours. 


CrvILtans TO Repiace Sotprers.—Some of the soldiers at depots and schools,. 
etc., who are filling full time appointments which can equally well be entrusted to 
civilians will be replaced. Regiments are finding it difficult to carry out their 
training owing to the shortage of strength, and relief would be afforded if soldiers. 
now on these special duties were withdrawn and returned to regimental duty, their 
places being filled by civilians. The scheme does not apply to (a2) employments in 
Field units; (6) general duties and fatigues carried out in garrisons and barracks. 
by personnel of units stationed there, and (c) Corps who have to retain in peace for 
mobilization purposes an excess over their purely peace time needs, e.g., R.A.M.C. 
These civilian posts will provide opportunities for the employment of ex-soldiers, 
for whom they will be reserved. 

Tue Army RirLe AssociaTion.—The A.R.A. Central Meeting will take place 
on the N.R.A. ranges at Bisley (station : Brookwood, Southern Railway) during the 
period 28th June to 3rd July, 1937. The programme of the meeting, showing full 
particulars, will be sent to units and individuals concerned as soon as possible after 
28th May, when the entries will be known. The War Office has decided that the- 
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period spent by officers and other ranks at the annual meeting will not count against 
the annual leave allotment. 

At the Annual General Meeting, Brigadier D. G. Johnson, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., 
A.D.C., Chairman of Committee, announced that General Sir Harry Knox, Adjutant- 
General to the Forces, had consented to be President for 1937. The Chairman 
remarked that there had been criticism among those attending the Central Meeting 
that the second stage of the Army Championship had been fired too early in the 
programme, and that in consequence interest had tended to dwindle towards the 
end of the week. To remedy this, the Army Hundred Cup for 1937 would be fired 
on the Friday morning just before the prize-giving, and the Small Arms Cup trans- 
ferred from the Friday:to the Thursday. 


POLITICIANS AND THE ArMy.—Mr. Dutf Cooper, D.S.O., Secretary of State for 
War, stated lately in the House of Commons that he believed that one of the causes 
of our recruiting difficulties was the publication of a type of work suggesting that 
all the suffering of the Great War was due to the incompetence of the High Command. 
Unfortunately, he declared, it was not usually the Generals who wrote history. The 
public had laid before them in most attractive and convincing rhetoric the theory 
that everything right was the work of the politicians, everything wrong the blunder 
of the soldiers. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


RECRUITING.—Recruiting during March, 1937, was a record for any month since 
1921. The number of recruits finally approved during the month was 6,397. The 
largest increases were in the 1st and 2nd Anti-Aircraft Divisions, while the East 
Lancashire, the East Anglian Division and the Highland and Lowland Divisions 
continued to maintain their marked improvement in numbers. 

Grants.—The 2} per cent. cut on all grants to Territorial Army Associations 
which was introduced as an economy measure in 1928 is to be restored. In view of 
the desirability of improving the social and recreational accommodation in drill 
halls it is proposed to amend in this respect the schedule of accommodation. The 
new schedule (the details of which are now being settled) will be brought into force 
as new buildings are erected or old buildings reconditioned. 

IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1937.—Provision is being made in the Estimates for the 
following detailed improvements :— 

(a) Free issue of shirts and socks for annual training. 

(b) One suit of canvas overalls is being issued to the men. This will avoid 
the delay and loss of time which occurs in changing into uniform in order 
to perform out-of-camp drills and will save the wear and tear of the 
men’s civilian clothes. It will also prove of great value for certain 
purposes during the annual camp training. 

(c) A second ground sheet will be issued for camp as in the case of the 
Regular Army. 

(d) Battery staff vehicles are to be issued to facilitate the training of artillery 
units. 

(e) An issue of trucks is being made to Yeomanry and Infantry to enable 
the necessary number of M.T. drivers to be trained and to assist in 
training both out-of-camp and in camp. 

(f) In view of the increase in numbers, training and enthusiasm generally 
which is now taking place, a considerable increase to the training grant 
is being made in order to provide additional facilities for out-of-camp 
training. 
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CaDET CORPS 

The Secretary of State for War has decided to renew the grant of financial 
assistance to cadet corps. The result of this will be generally to restore the position 
which existed prior to 1930, though the system of administration will be different. 
A grant will be paid to the British National Cadet Association for central adminis- 
tration, while a capitation grant of 5s. (up to 60,000 cadets) will be payable to the 
cadet units. In addition, it has been decided to make a grant of £1 in respect of 
each cadet who obtains Certificate ‘‘ A.’’ The total numbers of the cadet corps 
have fallen from 50,000 in 1930 to 18,000 in 1935. It is hoped that the restoration 
of financial assistance will restore the numbers to the former level and will ensure 
that this valuable recruiting ground will be retained. The cadet movement has 
been in existence for over 30 years, and was first officially recognized in Ig10. 
Financial assistance from public funds in various forms was discontinued in October, 


1930. 


INDIA 


. Derence.—Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode stated in his lecture on The 
Army in India (published in the JourNnat for February, 1937) that three parts of 
India were afraid of the North-West Frontier, and that the Indians were just as 
keen on having an efficient army to guard that frontier as any British officer. 


More light is thrown on this question in a recent statement made by Doctor 
B. S. Moonje, a prominent Right-Wing Hindu politician. Dr. Moonje declared 
that Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and Arabia had concluded a Mid-Eastern Pact, and 
that these countries might seek to take advantage of Great Britain’s difficulties were 
she ever to become entangled in a European conflict. Hindu India was, he affirmed, 
an obvious target for this group of Moslem powers, and Hindus must start at once 
to raise an independent national army for their own defence. For opposing an 
invasion by Moslem powers, Dr. Moonje doubted that the 50 million Moslems of 
India would be of much assistance to the Hindus, and suggested that the latter 
should rely on themselves alone. 


NortTH-WEstT FRONTIER.—Progress has been made on the construction of the 
new frontier road through the Tori Khel country, which was the scene of the fighting, 
briefly described in Army Notes for the February, 1937, JoURNAL. The road, 
which will carry motor traffic in fair weather only, will be about thirty-one miles in 
length and is to cost approximately {150 per mile. The original intention was to 
build the road westwards from Bishe Kashkai up the Khaisora Valley to Asad Khel, 
but the engineering difficulties of this section have been found to be formidable. 
Moreover, the route would pass through the trade and shepherd tracks used by the 
powerful Mahsud clan, whose neutrality during the recent fighting was so advan- 
tageous to the Government. The Mahsuds are not over-anxious for this section to 
be constructed, and this factor, together with the estimated high cost has induced 
the Government of India to postpone the project. The first section from the 
Tochi river to Bishe Kashkai has been satisfactorily completed. 


Our total casualties in these operations amounted to three British officers, 
one British other rank, one Indian officer, twenty-five Indian other ranks (Regulars) 
and seven Indian other ranks (Tochi Scouts) killed, and 127 British and Indian other 
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ranks wounded. The enemy’s casualties are estimated at 119 killed—the names of 
most of these have been verified—186 wounded and three prisoners. The Pathan 
standard of hardihood, however, is so high that as long as a man can stand up and 
use his rifle, they do not consider him to be a casualty. 


The Fagir of Ipi is still a fugitive and is believed to be living in an inaccessible 
cave in the Shaktu Valley. According to an unconfirmed report, he has developed 
pneumonia. But the recrudescence of severe fighting in April in the Tochi and 
around Jandola shows that the fanatical spirit aroused by this preacher has by no 
means abated. 


FRONTIER OUTRAGES.—Lieutenant R. N. Beatty, Hodson’s Horse, attached 
Tochi Scouts, was ambushed and killed by tribesmen early in February while 
motoring from Miramshah to Boya. 


Lieutenant Beatty, who was acting Assistant Political Agent, North Waziristan, 
was driving in his own car with over £2,000 in rupee cash to pay the tribal levies at 
Boya. He was escorted by riflemen, seated in his own car and by a small party of 
levies following in an open lorry. Ata bend in the road the car ran into an ambush 
of about a dozen tribesmen, who opened fire at point blank range, hitting all the 
occupants. The men of the escort lorry returned the fire and wounded one of the 
assailants, but the criminals escaped to the hills with their booty. The ambush 
seems to have been prepared with full knowledge of the conditions, as the levies had 
been ‘paraded at Boya to receive their money and all in the area knew that it was 
pay day. 

REORGANIZATION OF INDIAN CAvALRY.—The twenty-one Regiments of: Indian 
Cavalry are to be re-organized into three groups, each of six “‘ active” and one 
“training ’’ unit. Groups will be :— 


(a) Skinner’s Horse, 2nd Royal Lancers, 3rd Cavalry,* 15th Lancers, r6th Light 
Cavalry, Poona Horse, 18th Cavalry. 


''(0) Hodson’s Horse, Probyn’s Horse, Guides Cavalry, P.A.V.O. Cavalry,* Sam 
Browne’s Cavalry, 13th Lancers, Scinde Horse. 


_ . (0) 6th Lancers, 7th Light Cavalry, 8th Light Cavalry, Royal Deccan Horse, 
19th Lancers, 20th Lancers,* Central India Horse. 


Units marked * are to be training regiments for the instruction of recruits, who 
will later be posted to active regiments. The latter will, however, continue to 
break in their own remounts. Active regiments will benefit from the replacement 
of their recruits by trained soldiers, Formerly, some sixty recruits who con- 
stituted the normal annual contingent were borne on the active establishment, but 
were not available for field training. In future all men in an active unit will be 
fully ‘trained. 


BURMA 


Under the new constitution Burma has severed her long connection with the 
Indian Empire and from a military point of view, has, from rst April, become a 
separate Command. The defence forces stationed in Burma, will, in future, include 
two British Infantry Battalions, one Indian Mountain Battery, four Battalions of 
Burma Rifles—formerly part of the Indian Army—detachments of Madras Sappers 
and Miners, R.I.A.S.C., Indian Army Ordnance Corps, and the Burma Military 
Police. The Government of Burma will contribute towards the cost of the British 
and Indian troops stationed there and are to pay a share of the non-effective charges. 
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DOMINION FORCES 


CANADA 


The vote for the Military Forces represents a substantial increase on the figure 
for 1936 and is to stand at over £3,500,000. Provision is made for 465 officers 
and 3,760 other ranks of the permanent army and for 46,360 all ranks in the 
Territorial Militia. The 36 cavalry units are to be reduced to 16 and four will be 
converted to armoured car units. The 135 infantry and machine-gun battalions 
are to be reduced to 59 rifle battalions and 26 machine-gun battalions, and six are 
to become tank battalions, making a total of 91. 


The Royal Canadian Artillery is increased to 41 field batteries, six medium 
batteries, and five anti-aircraft batteries. An additional 26 companies Royal 
Canadian Engineers are to be raised together with one cavalry signals, six divisional 
signals, and two corps signals. The Army Service Corps and Medical Corps are also 
to be reorganized and brought up-to-date. The object of these measures is to give 
the country a compact, modern and co-ordinated Defence Force. 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE 


Tanxs AND Fie_p Fortirications.—The Tank has definitely conquered the 
present-day type of field fortification. This is the opinion of General Clémont 
Grandcourt, writing lately in La Revue d’Infanterie. In order to combat this new 
weapon, he says, we must revert to the medieval conception of fortifications with a 
high wall or other obstacle and a deep ditch with steep banks. Such works should 
completely surround the place to be defended with an arc of 360 degrees. Although 
these defences will not be able to withstand the fire of heavy, or medium howitzers, 
success in tank warfare, will not be sought by a prolonged bombardment. The aim 
will be rather to deliver a sudden surprise blow, which will paralyse the defenders 
and leave them no time to bring up reserves. 





SOVIET UNION 


New Year's Honours.—M. Stalin has awarded seventeen Decorations for 
Valour to officers of the Air Force and Tank Corps. The official explanation was 
that these officers had executed special and most difficult orders but, according to 
the Daily Telegraph, they were awarded for distinguished service in the Spanish 
Civil War. Four officers of the Far Eastern Red Army have also been decorated 
for successfully resisting the Japanese. The official announcement states that 
“ although outnumbered . . . they mowed down the little yellow men with machine 


guns.” 























AIR NOTES 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


PRINCIPAL AiR AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE KING. 
Air Chief Marshal Sir H. C. T. Dowding, K.C.B., C.M.G., has been appointed 
Principal Air Aide-de-Camp to the King in succession to Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The following appointments have been made, to take effect as from the dates 
shown :— 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir E. L. Ellington, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
to be Inspector-General of the Royal Air Force—1st September, 1937. 

ArR MarsHats.—Sir C. L. N. Newall, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., to be 
Chief of the Air Staff—i1st September, 1937; Sir E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., to be Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Command— 
September, 1937; Sir F. W. Bowhill, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Coastal Command—autumn, 1937; P. B. Joubert de la 
Ferté, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, India— 
autumn, 1937. 

AIR VicE-MarRsHALs.—W. G. S. Mitchell, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., 
to be Air Member for Personnel—July, 1937; W. L. Welsh, C.B., D.S.C., A.F.C., 
to be Air Member for Supply and Organization—autumn, 1937. 

Arr CommoporeEs.—O. T. Boyd, O.B.E., M.C., A.F.C., to be Director of Personal 
Services—z2z1st December, 1936; A. C. Maund, C.B.E., D.S.O., to Headquarters, 
Fighter Command, as Air Officer in Charge of Administration—28th January, 
1937 ;. E. W. Norton, D.S.C., to Headquarters Coastal Command, as Air Officer- 
in-Charge of Administration—2nd February, 1937; C. D. Breese, C.B., A.F.C., to 
Headquarters No. 17 (Training) Group,,as Air Officer Commanding—5th March, 
1937; J. H. S. Tysen, M.C., to Headquarters, No. 12 (Fighter) Group as Senior 
Air Staff Officer—aist April, 1937. 

Group Caprains.—H. G. Smart, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., to Aeroplane and 
Armament Experimental Establishment, Martlesham Heath, in command—28th 
January, 1937; H. J. F. Hunter, M.C., to R.A.F. Station, Finningley, in command 
—1ist February, 1937; A. N. Gallehawk, A.F.C., to Headquarters, R.A.F., Iraq, 
for Air Staff Duties—11th February, 1937; R. L. G. Marix, D.S.O., to Head- 
quarters, No. 16 (Reconnaissance) Group, as Senior Air Staff Officer—ist February, 
1937- 

Mr, D. R. Pye, M.A., Sc.D., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.Ae.S., has been appointed Director 
of Scientific Research, as from 1st March, 1937. 
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PROMOTION. 


Air Marshal Sir Cyril L. N. Newall, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., has been 
promoted to Air Chief Marshal, to date rst April, 1937. 


RETIREMENTS. 
The following retirements took effect from the dates shown :— 


Air Chief Marshal Sir R. Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., at own request, 6th March, 1937. 

Air Commodore W. F. McN. Foster, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 6th February, 
1937. 

Air Commodore N. J. Gill, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., at own request, rst January, 
1937- 

Arr ESTIMATES. 

Sir Philip Sassoon, Under Secretary of State for Air, introducing the Air Esti-' 
mates in the House of Commons on 15th March, said they were the largest which’ 
had ever been presented. The net estimate was {82,500,000, including Loan 
provision, compared with an average figure of some {18,000,000 in pre-expansion 
years. It showed an increase of nearly {32,000,000 on the total estimates of 1936. 

There were three main problems to be dealt with—men, material and the: war: 
potential. Air Force expansion was not merely a question of making good. de- 
ficiencies ; it meant practically the trebling of the Force as well as re-arming it with 
modern equipment. 


PERSONNEL.—The programme for last year envisaged the entry:of some 1,200, 
Short Service officers and 235 airmen for training as pilots. Those figures had not 
only been reached, they had been surpassed. During the coming financial year 
they intended to train 1,175 pilots. The position with regard to airmen was equally 
satisfactory. During 1936 they planned to recruit over 11,000 airmen, including 
2,656 apprentices and boy entrants. Present figures indicate that their hopes. 
would be fully realized. With the continuance of public support, they hoped to 
recruit a slightly larger number during the coming ‘year. The education and 
character of those accepted was first rate. 

The Air Ministry was doing everything in its power to secure employment for 
Short Service officers when they retired from the Active List. Many appointments 
had been secured, not only as pilots in regular companies and as flying instructors 
at civil flying schools, but with a variety of other firms not connected with aviation. 
The Air Force Officers’ Employment Association had found employment for over 
90 per cent. of the officers on their books. Financial help was to be given to a 
suitable flying school to enable advanced training to be offered at low rates, and 
preference will be given to ex-Short Service commission pilots. This will facilitate 
the securing of the special certificates which are required to-day by a pilot before 
he can take his place in a civil air transport company. Practical steps were also 
being taken to improve the prospects of employment for airmen on discharge. 

In regard to Dominion co-operation, there was already in operation a scheme 
whereby pilots were trained as Cadets in the Royal Australian Air Force and then 
served a term of years with the Air Force in this country. Afterwards they reverted 
to the Royal Australian Air Force Reserve. New Zealand was establishing a 
similar scheme, and also a system whereby candidates who applied for the Royal 
Air Force were medically examined locally so as to ensure that they were not 
turned down when they came to this country. They would welcome the adoption 
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of ‘a similar system: by Canada, from which Dominion a hundred young men had 
come on their own and been accepted for Short Service commissions. 

The great increase in first line strength had made it necessary to build up a 
proportionate reserve. The increased demand for regular pilots had, in some cases, 
led to the retention in active service of officers. who, in the ordinary course, would 
have passed automatically to the Royal Air Force Reserve.’ To that extent the 
rate of expansion in this Reserve had diminished just at that time when it should 
be increasing to keep pace with the increased number of pilots in the first line. 
To meet this difficulty a scheme was introduced last summer whereby a boy who 
is leaving school could serve continuously for one: year with the Air Force. During 
that time he held a commission as a Pilot Officer and received pay accordingly. 
After that he passed to the Reserve and had no further liability in peace time except 
to carry out a certain number of hours flying every year to keep himself qualified 
as a pilot, for which he will get £25 a year. 


At the same time a new Reserve was being created, called the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve. This was a direct entry reserve, and pilots were recruited 
straight from civil life. During the coming financial year they hoped to recruit 
over 800 men. 


A network of training schools was being set up round London and other great 
towns. Town. centres also were being formed for instruction in ground subjects. 
Training would begin at twelve aerodrome centres on or about rst April. 


Employers could be of real assistance to the success of the scheme by giving 
encouragement and facilities to their employees.’ Big concerns would be afforded 
the opportunity to form bodies of recruits sponsored by the firm and trained together 
at the same flying centre. 


AERODROMES AND Facrories.—The number of suitable sites available for 
aerodromes, works and buildings was very limited. Aerodromes must conform to 
strategic requirements: they must be sufficiently far from existing aerodromes 
to avoid air congestion ; they must be on well-drained land which can be prepared 
without undue expense, and in areas where fields for forced landings are available 
and where meteorological conditions are reasonably good. The Aerodrome Board 
had had an extremely difficult task in finding sites to satisfy all these conditions, 
and at the same time free from reasonable objection from land-owners and local 
residents. :.In most cases, they had found the private individuals and local bodies 
concerned ready to meet them in a sympathetic spirit. Similar troubles were mét 
with in finding land for such requirements’ as flying training ‘schools, armament 
training camps, repair depots and the like. A concentrated works programme 
and the: careful use of available building resources had made it possible hitherto 
to halve the time necessary for the construction of barracks, workshops and hangars. 
During recent months, unfortunately, building labour had become more and more 
difficult to obtain, and this was causing some embarrassment. Unfavourable 
weather had added to their difficulties. 


EguipmMenT.—Except for the larger aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, the mono- 
plane, which approached most nearly to:the. ideal streamline form, had almost 


entirely replaced the biplane. Difficulties of providing wings of adequate stiffness 
to resist twisting and bending had delayed this change for many years, but they 
had now been overcome by various methods of.stressed skin construction. By con- 


tinuous attention to details such.as:surface smdothness the drag of’our latest air- 


_craft had been greatly reduced.. The net result was that the striking power of 


our new. types far, surpassed that of corresponding types of two years ago. But 
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they were far from resting content with the design of their new machines. Active 
research and development were continually in progress with a view to obtaining 
machines of even greater speed, range and load capacity. 


Two new guns had been introduced for use on aircraft: one was a completely 
new type of Vickers gun ; the other, the Browning gun, had the merit of simplicity 
and gave a greatly improved performance for aerial use. Arrangements had been 
made for its manufacture in this country. Active research continued to exploit 
still further the advantages of higher quality fuel. Tests of the sleeve-valve aero 
engine, which gave substantial reduction in maintenance as well as more rapid 
production and a better performance, had been most encouraging, and it was about 
to go for service trials. Over the whole field of aircraft components, accessory 
equipment, wireless apparatus and war-like stores generally, great emphasis was 
being placed on standardization of types and simplicity of design, with the object 
of assisting quantity production. Having given contractors the closest indication 
of,what was required in the way of performance and quality, they encouraged them 
to produce in the simplest way. 


As regards delivery of aircraft, they admitted frankly that there had been 
delays. Deliveries had been based on the forecasts of manufacturers ; those fore- 
casts were necessarily framed on inadequate experience of production difficulties 
with the most modern designs, and had inevitably proved in many cases optimistic, 
so that firms had not been able to keep up to schedule. The delays had been due 
to various causes: there had been difficulties of skilled labour; there had been a 
distinct shortage of skilled draughtsmen ; firms had little post-War experience of 
large-scale production—they had to extend their shops, rearrange their layout, 
reorganize their whole system. All this had to take place concurrently with the 
maximum production from their existing plant. The large increase in demand 
coincided with a most remarkable advance in aeronautical design and technique. 
The Air Ministry took the risk—a deliberate risk—of placing production orders 
for new types before their prototypes had been built and tested. Under this latter 
policy it was inevitable that some of the teething troubles usually associated with 
the prototype should manifest themselves in the first production machines. The 
necessity for simultaneous development of quite new quantity production methods 
has also tended to cause delay. 


These difficulties were, however, steadily being overcome, and the new method 
was proving incomparably quicker than the old. They had more than halved the 
time taken in bringing a new machine into production. Deliveries of the new types 
were now commencing, and the rate of output was being increased progressively. 
The risk they had taken has proved to be thoroughly justified. They were aiming 
at reducing the number of types. Modifications were being confined to the smallest 
number possible, consistent with safety and performance. Firms were given every 
assistance in securing materials and machine tools. 


It had been suggested that they might develop a system by which further firms 
could be turned over to aircraft production. In fact there was a vast amount of 
sub-contract work being carried on by firms who were doing it in the ordinary course 
of business. Both the Air Ministry and the main aircraft contractors were doing 
their best to secure a widening of production in this way. To turn over a number 
of these firms to complete aircraft production would cause an upheaval in their 
business. It would be no present help to us, as they could not come into production 
until long after the peak production of the parent firms and the shadow factories 
had been reached. What would help accelerated production would be more skilled 
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personnel, There were, unfortunately, not enough skilled men to go round. To 
draft picked men from other engineering industries into aircraft firms would, 
however, involve an immense dislocation of our general engineering industry just 
when it was passing through a period of great activity. Many unskilled workers 
whose occupations are dependent on those of skilled workers would be thrown 
out of employment. The financing of the Re-armament Programme itself, 
dependent as it was on general economic prosperity, would also be adversely affected. 


So far as the war potential was concerned, satisfactory progress was being 
made with the erection of shadow factories both for the production of airframes 
and aero-engines. 


Finally, a careful review was being made of requirements of those raw materials 
of which there would be a risk of shortage in time of war. Arrangements had already 
been made for the purchase of reserve stocks of certain essential products. Pro- 
vision was being made for obtaining adequate reserves of petrol and oil and for 
storing them in places least accessible to air attack. 


Empire Arr Routes.—Satisfactory progress was being made towards the 
fulfilment of the Empire Air Mail Scheme. Australia had agreed to participate, 
and the present intention was that the scheme as a whole should be in working 
order at the beginning of 1938. As from that date all first-class mail from the 
United Kingdom to Empire countries on the Empire Air Routes would be carried 
by air for a flat rate of 14d. per } oz. Meanwhile it was hoped that a start would 
be made on the Durban route in the early summer of this year, and on the Singapore 
route at the end of the year. 


The complete scheme aimed at providing flying-boat services on the routes to 
South Africa, India and Australia, with certain additional land-plane services to 
India, all operated by the new Empire aircraft. The flying-boat services would be : 
three services a week to Kisumu, of which two would go on to Durban, and three 
services a week to Singapore, of which two would go on to Sydney. The land-plane 
services would probably be: three services a week to Egypt, of which two would 
go to Calcutta, thus giving, with the three flying-boat services, five services a week 
to India. Arrangements were being made for Feeder services in connection with 
all routes. 


Nortu ATLantic AIR SERVICE.—As regards aircraft for the proposed North 
Atlantic service, three main lines of transatlantic development were in hand. 
Four-engined high-speed land machines were on the point of completion, with 
which it was hoped to operate an experimental service before the end of this year. 
A fleet of specially designed flying-boats should be available in the course of 1938, 
whilst the possibilities of catapulting long-range flying boats were being actively 
investigated. The Mayo composite aircraft and refuelling in the air constituted 
two subsidiary lines of research, directed to finding the best solution of long-range 
problems.!' Meanwhile, long-range training flights had begun with two flying-boats 
of the “‘ Empire ” type, specially fitted for long-range operation. 

Among the new British external services introduced during 1936 were a weekly 
mail service between Khartoum and Kano and Lagos, and a temporary service 
between Penang and Hong Kong, pending completion of arrangements for a 
permanent connection from Hong Kong to the Empire Trunk Routes. 

It was expected that the Bermuda—New York service would commence operation 
during the present year. 





1 See article on “‘ Fuelling in the Air” in this JouRNAL. 
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METEOROLOGICAL INFORMATION.—The expansion of the Royal Air Force and 
the development of civil flying in this country had greatly increased the demand 
for meteorological information, particularly in regard to night flying and flying in 
cloud. To meet this, a revised organization of meteorological stations had been 
evolved and was being brought into operation as rapidly as the necessary trained 
personnel could be provided. The organization would include a number of primary 
forecasting stations with scientific and observer staff. To each of these stations 
there would be allotted a series of subsidiary stations, situated on aerodromes 
trom. which night or cloud flights were made. 


PERSONNEL. 


University Commissions.—Nine University candidates have been selected for 
appointment to permanent commissions in the General Duties Branch of the Royal 
Air Force—four from Cambridge, three from Oxford, one from London, and one 
from Liverpool. 

Gorpon SHEPHARD MEmoRIAL PrizE.—The awards in the 1936 competition 
for the Gordon Shephard Memorial Prizes are shown below. The competition is 
open to all members of the Royal Air Force for essays on reconnaissance and kindred 
subjects. The Memorial Essay Prizes were established by Sir Horatio Hall Shephard, 
in memory of his son, the late Brigadier-General G. S. Shephard, D.S:O., M.C., 
R.A.F. 

1st Prize—Wing Commander G. S. N. Johnston, #.s.a. 
2nd Prize.—Flight Lieutenant W. A. Tattersall. 
3rd Prize.—Sergeant F. Gomersall. 


Tue IronMONGERS’ CompaNy’s ScCHOLARSHIP.—The Court of the Worshipful 
Company of Ironmongers have generously undertaken to provide funds, during 
their pleasure, for the award of a scholarship annually to the value of £50, tenable 
at the R:A.F. College, Cranwell. This offer, which is intended to assist Cadets 
who are sons of officers or airmen of the Royal Air Force (including personnel 
seconded to the Royal Air Force), or of the air forces of the Dominions or Colonies, 
has been gratefully accepted by the Air Council. 


The scholarship will be known as ‘‘ The Ironmongers’ Company’s Scholarship.” 
It will be awarded annually to a candidate selected by the Air Council, and approved 
by the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers, from among those Cadets who have 
competed successfully at the examinations for entry to the R.A.F. College, and whose 
circumstances render them eligible for the award. 


The first scholarship has been awarded to Flight Cadet E. A. Johnston, who 
entered the R.A.F. College in September, 1936. 


ATTACHMENT OF ForEIGN OFFICERS.—Engineer Lieutenant K. Okuda, of the 
Japanese Naval Air Service, was attached to No. 2 Flying Training School from 
the 15th to the 2oth March, following short periods with the Royal Air. Force 
Stations at Halton and Manston. 

Following a short period with No. 38 (Bomber) Squadron, Mildenhall, Major 
Bremer, of the Finnish Air Force, was attached to No. 48 (General Reconnaissance) 
Squadron, Manston, from the 15th to 20th March. 


Captain V. Petersen, of the Danish Air Force, is attached to the Central Flying 
School for four weeks from the 5th April, 1937, for a Flying Instructor’s Refresher 
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ORGANIZATION. 
NEw Formations.—The following new formations have been notified :— 
Formation. Siatton. Daie. 
No. 4 (Bomber) Group .. Mildenhall” .. 1st April. 
ie yf oH Squadron .. Fettwell .. 26th April. 
aay A es .. Wyton.. .. During March. 
jp oS ui By .. Driffield "tk 
Psy o s a .. Hemswell oi i 
» 75 » Be .. Driffield * 
oe a 7 .. Finningley .. 12th April. 
», 105 Pe ie .. Harwell .. 26th April. 
», 149 e i .. Mildenhall .. 12th April. 
» 73 (Fighter) ay .. Mildenhall .. 15th March. 
» 79 ” pe .. Biggin Hill .. 
ee a Bs .. Tangmere Hs cp 
,, 240 (Flying Boat) Squadron Calshot .. 30th March. 
, 6ArmamentTrainingCamp Woodsford .. 1st May. 
» 11 Equipmeut Depot .. Chilmark .. Ist April. 


NOMENCLATURE.—The name given to the intercommunication aeroplane 
manufactured by Phillips and Powis, and fitted with the Gipsy Six II engine, is 
“* Mentor I.” 

The name of the Bristol bomber transport aeroplane is ‘‘ Bombay I.” 


The name of the new Bristol 9-cylinder sleeve-valve air-cooled radial engine 
which is being installed in the Vildebeest IV aeroplane is “‘ Perseus VIII.” 


Empire Air Day. 

The fourth Empire Air Day will be celebrated at 53 stations of the Royal Air 
Force on Saturday, May 29th. This is the largest number of stations which has 
been available for inspection, the increase being due to the expansion of the Service 
which is now proceeding. 

Stations will normally be open from 2 p.m. until about 7 p.m. The programme 
at each station includes flying displays provided by the local units, supplemented 
in some cases by a flying circus from other stations. 

The different types of aircraft in use at each station will be available for inspec- 
tion, and the workshops, hangars, messrooms and barrack-rooms will also be thrown 
open to the public. 

Admission for adults is 1s., and for children 3d. The proceeds are devoted to 


‘the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, the object of which is to assist the dependents 


of Air Force officers and airmen: 


R.A.F. VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


With reference to the announcement of the creation of a R.A.F. Volunteer 
Reserve, published in these Notes for August, 1936, arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the entry of personnel for training as pilots at twelve aerodrome centres. 
The total number. of entrants, required during the next twelve months is not less 


_ than 800. Applications are invited immediately from candidates resident in or 
, near the following places for training at the aerodromes shown :— ; 
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Place. Aerodrome. 
Bristol. . ee ee i ae = .. Filton, 
Coventry 2s ke oe ~ ies .. Ansty. 
Glasgow - a a En mes .. Prestwick. 
Hull .. oe “ae 4 es Re .. Brough. 
Leicester ‘we ois is be “ .. Desford. 

¢ Hanworth. 
London “é Pa is i vie ..% Hatfield. 

White Waltham. 

Northampton. . .. = aye rs .. Sywell. 
Perth .. +5 i op oy < .. Perth. 
Southampton es «i ‘i ae .. Hamble. 
Swindon ny Yatesbury. 


Candidates must be between their eighteenth and twenty-fifth birthdays, be 
physically fit, and have had an education up to the standard of the School Certificate, 
or the Leaving Certificate in Scotland. Previous flying experience is not necessary. 
Applications should be sent to the Secretary, Air Ministry (S.7.c), Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, but it is contemplated that in the majority of cases local selection 
boards will be practicable. 

Selected candidates will be enlisted as airmen pilots with the rank of Sergeant ; 
later they will have opportunities of promotion to commissioned rank on merit. 
The initial period of service will be 5 years, and pilots will have the opportunity 
of extending their service at the end of that period. 

The pilot section of the Volunteer Reserve has been established in order to 
ensure the maintenance of adequate reserves of pilots for the reinforcement of the 
Royal Air Force in times of national crisis. The first stage of the programme is 
outlined above, and the second stage contemplates the opening of aerodromes 
and town centres in a number of other districts. Announcements will be made from 
time to time as soon as it is possible to consider applications from these additional 
areas. 


OVERSEAS 


FLIGHTS. 


CrvuIsE By No. 202 (F.B.) SguapRon To West Arrica.—Two Scapa flying 
boats of No. 202 (F.B.) Squadron left Malta on the 12th December on a cruise to 
West Africa. They called at Algiers, Gibraltar, La Luz (Canary Islands), Port 
Ettienne, Bathurst, Freetown; and on the return journey at Bathurst, Dakar, 
Port Ettienne, La Luz, Tangier, Algiers. 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE BY No. 201 (F.B.) Sguapron.—A training cruise to 
the Mediterranean was carried out by four ‘‘ London ”’ flying boats of No. 2o1 (F.B.) 
Squadron, the itinerary being: Calshot, Hourtin, Berre, Malta, Algiers, Gibraltar, 
Lisbon, Hourtin, Calshot. 

It was intended that the squadron, which was accompanied by Air Marshal 
P. B, Joubert de la Ferté, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., the A.O.C.-in-C., Coastal Command, 
should co-operate in an exercise at Gibraltar with the Home Fleet, but the project 
had to be abandoned owing to the Fleet being delayed by bad weather. 

Fricut oF No. 45 (B.) SQUADRON FROM EGypt To Inp1a.—Twelve Vincent 
aircraft of No. 45 (B) Squadron left Egypt on 12th January, 1937, and flew to 
Risalpur, where they arrived on the 21st January. The squadron was delayed for 
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two days at Ramleh by weather, and for a further day at Hinaidi, to avoid inter- 
ference with No. 84 (B) Squadron on the Iraq to India route. The return flight 
commenced on the 13th February, and they arrived at Helwan on the 22nd February. 


A CONCENTRATION AT SINGAPORE.—In order that they might take part in a 
combined operations exercise, certain units flew from Iraq and India to Singapore 
during January, 1937. 

All units arrived at Singapore according to schedule, the times taken to make 
the passages being as below :— 

From India.—No. 27 (B) Squadron—s5 days; No. 11 (B) Squadron, and a 
Bomber Transport Flight—6 days. 

From Ivaq.—No.84 (B) Squadron, and No. 70 (B.T.) Squadron—8 days ; 
No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron, 2 aircraft—6 days; 2 aircraft, 7 days. 

No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron used the trans-India route, alighting at Karachi, 
Allahabad, and Calcutta only. All the landplane units returned to their home 
stations during February. 

No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron left Singapore on the 15th February on the return 
flight to Iraq, and reached Calcutta on the 2oth February, where one aircraft 
sustained damage to a wing-tip float, and awaited repair. The three remaining 
aircraft flew from Calcutta to Allahabad on the 23rd February, where one aircraft 
was detained with a defective engine. The two remaining aircraft flew to Jhansi 
on the 24th February, and left for Karachi on the 25th February, but only one 
arrived, the fourth having landed at Jai Samand, Udaipur, with a burst oil tank. 

Three of the aircraft have now completed their return flights to Basrah, while 
the other (that damaged at Calcutta) has reached Karachi. 

SrncaporE—Honc Kone Cruise.—Four Singapore III flying boats of No. 230 
(F.B.) Squadron, accompanied by the A.O.C., Far East, left Singapore on the 
8th March for Hong Kong, in order to take part in the Combined Operations Exer- 
cises there. They arrived at Kam Rahn Bay the same day, and the following day 
left for Hong Kong. 

Unfortunately, the aircraft were forced to alight at Tong Ho Island, owing to 
weather conditions. Here the aircraft carrying the A.O.C., Far East, broke its 
anchor, and flew to Hong Kong the same day, the other three aircraft completing 
the flight on the following day. 


FOREIGN 


CHINA 


China has recently been making efforts to improve and develop her air force. 
The Generalissimo, Chiang Kai Shek, is anxious to strengthen and improve its 
efficiency, and public subscriptions have been raised for the purchase of aircraft. 

China buys all her aircraft from abroad, mostly from America, and has recently 
taken delivery of some Curtiss Hawk fighters and Vultee attack-bombers. 


FRANCE 


NATIONAL DeFEeNcE DEBATE.—In the National Defence Debate in the Chamber, 
which ended in a vote of confiaence for the Government by 413 votes to 124, the 
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Air Minister (M. Pierre: Cot) replied to the criticisms of ‘which his department 
especially has been the target throughout: He denied that the material with which 
the Air Force is now equipped is bad and paid a tribute to General Denain,. who 
has chosen the prototypes for the re-equipment which he began in 1934. He claimed 
that the material in the Armée de l’Air is as good as any, with the exception. of 
that in the Soviet Air Force. He went on to say that the re-equipment plan. for 
1,010 first-line aircraft prepared by M. Daladier’s Government in December, 1933, 
had been partially carried out by General Denain ; and 90 per cent. of the whole 
plan was now virtually completed. His Government had not contented themselves 
with carrying out and rendering effective this 1,010 aircraft plan. It had now in 
view the construction of a first-line fleet of 1,500 aircraft. When this plan is com- 
plete the value of the Air Forces will have been doubled: He pointed out that it 
was the Government of the Left which first created the Air Force, and have now 
taken steps to develop it. Equally, it is a Government of the Left which has taken 
the initiative in providing gas masks for the population and carrying out defence 
exercises. 
The Minister then turned to the nationalization of the aircraft factories:: This 
system has three advantages :— 
(i) It facilitates industrial mobilization and the provision of specialized 
manufacturing plant. 
(ii) It facilitates the organization and centralization of research and inven- 
tion. 
(iii) It allows the’ working personnel a greater share in the administration of 
national defence organizations. 


Referring to the criticisms regarding the reorganization of the Air Forcé, M. Cot 
stated that, in order to enable the Air Force to take the field immediately upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, three measures had been taken : (i) the creation of air corps 
uniting all the Air Force escadres under a single command (Operational Command)— 
this was necessary in peace-time for training, and in wartime for directing opera- 


tions ; (ii) the creation of regional air commands (Territorial Command) in‘ order 
to place at the disposal of the Army in peace-time the commanders and: ‘troops 
which it would require in war; (ili) the general application of the system. of 
air bases, which had been on trial for three years. The system was similar to that 
employed in the Navy; all Air Force garrisons and concentration points: were 
to be organized on the base system so that when the escadres set out to war they 
would leave behind them an organization fully capable of supplying their require- 
ments in personnel, material and relief units. In the opinion of M. Cot the policy 
of employment of the Air Force -formulated’in 1933 as follows still holds good. 
“ The Air Force must be capable of taking part in air operations, combined opera- 
tions with the Army and Navy, and in the air defence of the territory.”” Both 
Douhet’s doctrine of an exclusive air war and the opposing doctrine of the employ- 
ment of the Air Force in a purely co-operative role were, in his opinion, wrong. 
. One cannot foresee what the form of the next war in the air will be, he added, 
but we must be ready to:co-ordinate the activities of all the three Services:in a 
common effort. M. Cot’said that the responsibility of the Air Force will be a “ert 
one, since it will be this force which will intervene first in battle. 


NATIONALIZATION OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY.—The editor of a well-known French 
industrial journal, writing on the ‘subject of nationalization, and especially the 
application of the 40-hour week to the aeronautical industry, points out with 
regard to production that the air force which will be finally victorious is likely to 
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be that which can put into the line the greatest number of aircraft. He compares 
the French output with that of Germany. His figures for the whole of the French 
aircraft industry give an output of only 20 to 25 aircraft per month compared with 
the.German production of 5 bomber aircraft a day, or 125 per month. Comparing 
the.number of workers employed in the French and Italian aircraft industry, he 
states that there are no less than 85,000~-g0,000 in Italy compared with 30,000 in 
France. 

- From these figures he draws the conclusion that. the application of the 40-hour 
week will have a disastrous influence, not only on the cau but on the output, of 
aircraft i in France. 


As against this criticism, M. Cot, speaking before the Aeronautical Commission 
of the Chamber on znd December, i936, when referring to the output of factories, 
explained that the number of aircraft turned out from French factories in 1935 
was 785 ; in 1936, 890 ; and in 1937 he anticipated it would be 1400. 

PassIvE DEFENCE MrasurEs.—According: to the French Press, it has been 
decided to provide gas masks for the whole population of Paris. The Government 
is providing a credit of 10,000 francs (£80,500 at par) for this purpose. The manu- 
facture of the masks will be undertaken by the War Ministry. 


hasnt _ ITALY 

EXPANSION OF THE INDEPENDENT AIR Force.—A decree in the Official Gazette 
of 13th.March gives the programme of expansion of the Independent Air Force, 
which now includes the greater part of the Air Force in Libya. This programme 
provides for a strength of 93 wings, with a regular personnel strength of 20,325 
(exclusive of conscripts), by January, 1941, and represents a substantial further 
expansion. 

Besides the Independent Air Force the Italian Air Force includes the Military 
and Naval Air Services, and the Colonial Air Forces in Libya and East Africa. No 
expansion of the Military, Naval, and Colonial portions of the Air Force has been 
announced. 

‘v AIR FORCES In Lipya.—Under.a Royal decree, published i in the Official Gazette 
of: 29th January, 1937, the air forces of Libya are united under a single command: 
They: include :— 

(a) An Aeronautical Command of Libya. 
(6). Units of the Metropolitan Air Force. 
(¢) Air Units for Colonial Garrison. 
'' Phe Aeronautical Command of Libya has jurisdiction over the entire Colony. 
Personnel assigned to the Metropolitan Air Forces of Libya are taken from the 
authorized strength of the Air Force. Personnel assigned to Air Units for 


Colonial garrisons are supernumerary to the authorized establishment of the Air 


Force, and their strength will be determined by the Air ey in accord with the 
Ministry of Colonies and the Ministry of Finance. 

The Aeronautical Command of Libya is placed under the Air Ministry for all 
questions concerning employment, training and technical-administrative matters, 
except the employment of Air Units for Colonial Garrisons, which comes under the 
Government of Libya. In cases of exceptional and urgent military or political 
exigéncies of the Colony, the Government of Libya may make use of the units of 
thei Metropolitan Air Force stationed within the territory of the Colony, provided 
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that such use does not interfere with other tasks entrusted to such units by the Air 
Ministry. 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELTERS.—Under a Royal decree published on the 21st 
December, 1936, all newly-built houses must be provided with anti-air raid shelters, 
under penalty of imprisonment or fine. The expenditure incurred is to be borne 
by the owners of the buildings concerned. 


Tue Duce.—After completing the prescribed tests before an examining com- 
mission, Signor Mussolini was awarded his Military Pilot’s brevet. The Duce carried 
out the tests in an S.81 type aeroplane. 


PANTELLARIA.—By a decree published on 26th February, the island of 
Pantellaria, between Sicily and Tunis, and its territorial waters are declared a 
Prohibited Air Zone. x 


East AFrica.—With the defeat of Ras Desta organized opposition to the Italian 
forces would appear to be at an end. Guerilla warfare, however, continues in the 
South-Western Area round the region of the Great Lakes. 


JAPAN 
FLIGHT FROM Tokyo TO ENGLAND.—The Press has already reported details of 
the successful flight of the Japanese ‘“‘ Divine Wind” aeroplane from Tokyo to 
Croydon. The aircraft is of Japanese construction, but from photographs it is 
similar in appearance to the American Northrop—a single-engine low-wing mono- 
plane. Details of its published performance figures are :— 


Fullload... Ae iN és Hi oe 2 tons 660 Ibs. 

Maximum speed... os os ae .. 310 m.p.h. 

Minimum speed _.... ue af is gsi 

Cruising speed = ae #3 fi, ooo 

Endurance .. ae he os eS .. 1500 miles. 
SPAIN 


On the Madrid front there appears to have been considerable air activity during 
the Rebel advance, and large numbers of aircraft are reported to have been shot 
down. The fall of Malaga from the air point of view was singularly uninformative. 
During the ten days preceding the capture of the town there was bombing of com- 
munications and a little air fighting, but the only result of this activity was to show 
the complete local air superiority held by the Rebel forces. 

A British resident at Seville states that, on 6th February, he counted 83 
Junkers three-engined bombers apparently returning from the front. They were 
flying in threes in the ordinary arrow formation except for one or two single aircraft. 
The 83 aircraft were not in formation, but the flights of three followed each other 
into Tablada aerodrome in rapid succession. This same person, while in Salamanca, 
saw five bomb raids by Russian aircraft, in which the station was the obvious 
target, but the bomb aiming was so bad that only one bomb fell within 100 yards 
of the station. There was also a very large proportion of “ dud ’’ bombs. 


SOVIET UNION 


AppiTionaL Deputy CoMMISSAR FOR DeFENCE.—The Moscow newspapers of 
28th January, 1937, contained an order by the Peoples’ Commissar for Defence 
creating a new appointment of Deputy Commissar for Defence of the U.S.S.R. for 
the Military Air Forces. The new appointment is to be held ex-officio by the Chief 
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of the Military Air Forces. The order confirms the existing Chief of the Military 
Air Forces, Army Commander 2nd Rank Alksnis, in his present appointment as 
well as in the newly created one of Deputy Commissar. 

Until now there have been only two Deputy Commissars for Defence, Gamarnik 
and Marshal Tuchachevski, the former being responsible for the political welfare 
of the armed forces, and the latter for general defence matters, particularly in 
respect to supplies and production. They were under Voroshilov, the Commissar 
for Defence, in supreme control of naval, military and air policy. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

RECORD-BREAKING FLIGHTS.—(1) Twelve Consolidated P.B.Y—1 patrol bomber 
flying boats of the U.S. Naval Air Service recently completed a record-breaking 
non-stop over-water mass flight. With a total crew of eighty they covered the 
2,553 miles from San Diego, California, to Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, in 21hrs. 48 mins. 
Previous to this flight the record was held by six earlier model Consolidated flying 
boats, which flew three years ago from San Francisco, California, to Pearl Harbour, 
a distance of 2,400 miles, in 24 hrs. 45 mins. Particular emphasis has been laid on 
the fact that this flight was not a stunt, but a transfer of new patrol aircraft to the 
Hawaiian outpost, undertaken in the normal course of duty. 

The P.B.Y.—1, 176 of which have been ordered for the U.S. Naval Air Service, 
is fitted with two Pratt and Whitney twin row Wasp engines, giving 1,150 h.p. for 
take-off. Its gross weight is 28,000 lbs., span 104 ft., length 63 ft. 6} ins., and 
18 ft., 6 ins. 


(2) Howard Hughes has beaten his own trans-continental speed record by 
flying from Burbank, Calif., to Newark, N.J., a distance of 2,490 miles, in 7 hrs. 
28 mins. 25 secs., at an average speed of 332 m.p.h. In January, 1936, Hughes 
covered this distance in 9 hrs. 25 mins. 10 secs. The aircraft used for the 1937 
flight was, with- the exception of the more powerful Pratt & Whitney 1,150 h.p. 
engine, that used for the 1936 flight. It is a single-seater low-wing monoplane, 
27 ft. in span and 140 sq. ft. in wing area. The wheels retract into wells on the 
under side of the wing. To absorb the high power, a large diameter Hamilton 
standard controllable pitch propeller is used. The four fuel tanks, each with jettison 
valves, have a total capacity of 250 U.S. gallons. 


New Base For U.S. Army Arr Corps.—tThe Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army has announced that construction of what will be the largest Army Air base in 
the United States is about to begin at Tacoma, Wash., about 1,000 miles from March 
Field, California, present headquarters of the West Coast Wing of the G.H.Q. Air 
Force. It will cost $5,000,000, and will be the first to be constructed under the 
Willcox Bill authorizing Army Air Corps bases in strategic positions throughout 
the United States. 

It is reported that sufficient aircraft and personnel will be kept at Tacoma to 
meet any emergency on the West Coast, and an estimate has been given that a 
force of 200 officers and 1,100 enlisted men will be stationed there. 


NOSE-WHEEL UNDERCARRIAGES.—Tests have been made at Wright Field with 
a Douglas Amphibian, fitted with a nose-wheel undercarriage, which may result 
in a revolutionary change in the design of multi-engined aircraft. It is stated that 
pilots who flew this machine were unanimous in their preference for this type of 
undercarriage. As a result of these tests, it is reported that the Douglas D.C.4 is 
likely to be fitted with a nose-wheel undercarriage. Among the advantages claimed 
for it are :— 
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Risk of turning over after landing is eliminated. 

Bouncing is eliminated. 

The aircraft is directionally stable on the ground—i.e., it has no tendency 
to swing. 

Cross-wind landings with drift throw. no strain on the undercarriage, 
as the front wheel castors immediately it touches and points the aircraft 
in the direction it is drifting. 

Owing to a slight negative angle of incidence, a higher coefficient of 
friction between wheels and ground is obtained, which gives better 
braking effect, particularly at the beginning of the landing run. 

The take-off is improved as the aircraft is practically in flying position 
at the start. : 
The most important advantage claimed, however, is that landing blind 
is absolutely simple, the aircraft merely being flown on to the ground. 
(The undercarriage of the Douglas is stated to be stressed for a rate of 
descent of to ft./sec. at 85 m.p.h.). 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from Within. Edited by J. A. de C. Hamilton, 
M.C. (Faber and Faber). tos. 6d. 


Only forty years ago, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was in the hands of the 
Dervishes. After the re-conquest which terminated at the Battle of Kerreri 
(Omdurman) in 1898, the task of the Government was no light one, for Dervish 
domination had brought the country to a pitiable state of chaos and destitution. 
From then till now, the work of settlement of this vast country has gone steadily 
forward. Very little has been published about it, and this excellent collection of 
memoranda written by past or present officials of the Sudan Government will be 
indeed welcome to all who are interested in the country and it’s future. It will be 
of the greatest service also to those who may be going to join the Sudan Defence 
Force or the Sudan Civil Service, for it contains most that is worth knowing about 
the country’s history, and it’s present state of development. 


The book is divided into five parts. Part I covers the history of the country 
from 2000 B.C. to 1899 A.D., when the status of the Sudan was defined by an agree- 
ment between the British Government and the Government of the Khedive of 
Egypt: an arrangement which virtually holds good to-day. An interesting archzo- 
logical survey is also included in this section. 


Part II gives a description of the chief groups of peoples in the Sudan. Over a 
hundred different languages and dialects are spoken—a fact which makes the work 
of administration exceedingly complex. The present policy is to assist the native 
to assimilate the benefits of civilization without “‘ dislocation of soul’’ in Julian 
Huxley’s phrase. World progress has gone too far for the native to remain 
stationary, but the object is, not to turn him into an imitation European, but to 
make him a better African. This is being done on the principle of “‘ devolution ”’ 
as recommended in the Milner Report of 1921. Of late years the system has been 
further extended and up to date has proved an unqualified success, adaptable to 
modern conditions. The essence of this devolution is de-centralized control by 
which the tribal chiefs and head men are encouraged to run their own affairs, with 
certain important reservations where major public services are concerned. The 
rapid growth of bureaucracy was found to be too expensive, and in a large measure 
unnecessary. Devolution calls for a deep knowledge of the country and people on 
the part of the officials who have to guide it from behind the scenes. This book 
contains an excellent collection of Sudan lore on which they can base their study 
and methods. 


Part III describes the religions of the Sudan. Mahomedan “ Tarikas ”’ or organi- 
zations for common ritual of prayer and devotion are fully explained. High Gods 
with ancestral spirits, divine kings, witch doctors and rainmakers are the 
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foundations of most of the pagan religions. These, however, vary so much from 
tribe to tribe that they offer no basis for united political action, and there is little 
cohesion even within the tribes themselves, so there seems to be no danger of any 
general religious rising so far as the pagan tribes are concerned. The chapter on 
Folk-lore and Fable deals with Jinns, werewolves, familiar spirits, and other native 
superstitions. Exorcism of demons is widespread, and often drastic. ‘‘ Karama ”’ 
is a wittily written chapter in a lighter vein on the subject of public and ceremonial 
killing of animals. It is important as showing the sympathetic approach to native 
customs so necessary to their understanding. 


Part IV covers the physical setting of the Sudan. The interplay of interests as 
between Egypt and the Sudan concerning the use of the Nile waters are ably dealt 
with. It was hoped that Lake Tsana, in Abyssinia, might have been used as further 
additional storage for the waters of the Blue Nile to assist in future irrigational 
development ; it will be of interest to see what transpires in any further negotiation 
with Italy on this subject. A dam at Lake Albert, and a canal to divert waters 
from the “ sudd ”’ region may be the next big schemes. In this section the whole 
question of communications, crops (of which cotton seems to have a big future), 
trade routes, and economics are discussed. The history of the railways is of necessity 
bound up with the history of the re-conquest and is, therefore, of the utmost interest. 


Part V deals with education and some medical problems. As regards the latter, 
the Medical Department has to cope with malaria, blackwater, bilharzia, leprosy and 
sleeping-sickness, as well as the ordinary illnesses and diseases. The irrigated 
cotton lands introduce various new problems of conserving health. 


The editor states that it is not claimed that the series of memoranda is complete, 
and points out that there are none dealing with agriculture and veterinary problems. 
It is also noticeable that there is no mention of the Sudan Defence Force or of the 
Police. It seems a pity that there should be these notable omissions in a work 
dealing so excellently with almost all other possible headings. 


Modern War and Defence Reconstruction. By Captain J. R. Kennedy, M-C., 
R.A. (Retd.), ~.s.c. (Hutchinson and Co.) 12s. 6d: 


Borrowing a simile used by a recent contributor to the JouRNAL, the intriguing 
pastime of detecting “‘ What is wrong with this picture ”’ must have inspired Captain 
Kennedy when he produced this study of our defence system. With relentless 
criticism he scrutinizes principles, Ministers, the Admiralty, the War Office, the whole 
composition of the older Services ; he dogmatises fiercely ; he quotes from his own 
and other works as will best support his arguments ; and he finds the ‘‘ whole state 
of Denmark ” wrong—in fact, “‘ rotten.” 


He must not be surprised, therefore, if his readers play the same game, and as 
they peruse his scornful pages, start asking themselves what is “‘ wrong” with the 
picture he has painted. They will soon realize that he is obsessed with the idea that 
the bombing aeroplane has so changed the whole nature of warfare, that the older 
Services are obsolete and that it is only because there is lack of proper co-ordination 
of our defence policy and lack of vision in our planning that they have not been 
subordinated completely to this decisive and all-powerful weapon. 


Space will not permit us to detail even a few of his more glaring misstatements 
and false arguments, but they are many. In writing about the Navy, particularly, 
he is “ all at sea.” It is a pity that such an able pen should have been betrayed by 
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hot-headed enthusiasm into what is mainly a diatribe against the existing order of 
things. With cooler judgment and more careful study—especially of aspects of the 
subject of which he, clearly, has insufficient knowledge—such a gifted writer might 
have produced a classic. As it is, we cannot recommend this effusion to the serious 
but less experienced student of war, for it will only muddle and mislead him. The 
more sophisticated reader may find entertainment, if he is not too easily moved to 
irritation, in detecting ‘‘ what’s wrong ”’ with this extravagant production, while he 
will not fail to give credit to its flashes of prophetic wisdom. 


Road Through Kurdistan. By A. M. Hamilton. (Faber and Faber). 12s. 6d. 


This tale concerns the building of the Kurdistan section of the Middle Eastern 
road, which runs from the shores of the Mediterranean to the capital of Persia by 
way of Mosul and Rowanduz. The author, a New Zealander in the Iraq Public 
Works Department, faced this five-year task single-handed, and raised and trained 
his workmen from among the warlike tribes through whose districts the road was to 
travel. Famous chieftans, such as Sheikh Mahmud and Sheikh Ahmad of Barzan 
ride through these pages, and the story abounds in adventures, raids and hair- 
breadth escapes. 


The text is illustrated by a remarkable series of photographs, some of which are 
published by the courtesy of the R.A.F. 


NAVAL 


Running a Big Ship on ‘“‘ Ten Commandments.’’ By Captain Rory O’Connor, 
R.N. (Gieves, Limited). 6s. 

This is another book written by a naval officer for naval officers and, like Captain 
(now Rear-Admiral) Troup’s On the Bridge, it is one that should be in every 
executive officer’s cabin—as soon as he has one, and in every Midshipman’s locker, 
especially when he is working up for his Saamanship Examination. 


The first part is packed with concise remarks, hints, or suggestions on every 
aspect of ship life—discipline, organization, training, comfort and, of course, clean- 
liness, to name a few of the more important. Moreover, it is written with just that 
touch of human insight which inspires real leadership. The author quotes from 
Montaigne: ‘‘ When a man opposes me, he should awake my attention, not my 
anger .. .”’; what a difference to the type of senior officer who “ hates sugges- 
tions,’’ much less “ opposition ’’: too often, because they call for “ attention ’’— 
in other words concentration of thought along unfamiliar channels. On the other 
hand “a subordinate . . . is only half doing his work if, when he comes along with 
a problem, he fails to suggest a solution’: the “ thinking ’’ must not be all on one 
side—‘‘ the Commander must . . . not develop into a penny-in-the-slot machine 
into which others drop their difficulties and expect the answer to fall out.” 


Many will wish that in their earliest days in the Service they were dealt with 
on the principle that ‘‘ A Midshipman is an officer, and must be treated as such .. .,”’ 
and not a messenger or a schoolboy who is the natural prey of the Training and 
Educational Experts. As a corollary, “ the Leave Book is an outworn survival 
of the ‘schoolboy’ attitude.’’ Those who recall their gunroom ‘schoolboy’ days 
will marvel to find a lately promoted Captain boldly declaring that “ compulsory 
physical drill before breakfast is nothing less than an infliction, which is likely to 
fill him (the Midshipman) with a lasting dislike,’ yet how heartily we should have 
agreed with that dictum when we were providing a “‘ diverting exhibition for stray 
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ordinary seamen and others scrubbing decks . . .”’ Would that every Commander 
had such a philosophical outlook as to realize that ‘‘ a picket boat smashed may one 
day mean a battleship saved.”’ 


In innumerable ways, Captain O’Connor shows how unnecessary trials, tedious 
traditions, and unprofitable expenditure of energy can be eliminated from man-of- 
war routine ; yet always with an eye on making better use of each fleeting moment 
whether for work or recreation. 


If any criticism is called for, it might seem to be of a tendency to over-organize ; 
but it must be remembered that this Commander’s “ bible ’’ was written not merely 
for “‘ a big ship,’’ but for the biggest warship in the world—the ‘‘ Hood ’”’ (why is 
she alluded to as ‘‘ Hood,” as if she were a yacht ?). The greater the ship and the 
more numerous her ship’s company, the greater the need for decentralization ; but 
decentralization also means that each sub-organization must be legislated for and 
co-ordinated. The Executive Officer of a small ship, therefore, while taking to 
heart the fine spirit which underlies the whole of this book, will doubtless bear in 
mind the scriptural quotation which concludes Admiral the Earl of Cork and Orrery’s 
Preface that “‘ the letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.” 


The Anatomy of Neptune. By Bryan Tunstall. (George Routledge & Son, Ltd.). 
12s. 6d. 


Mr. Tunstall’s aim is to present “‘ naval life and naval warfare from the time 
of King Henry VIII to the present day ’’ by means of extracts from contemporary 
prose and verse. It scarcely needs saying that naval life and warfare have so 


many, and such various, aspects that it is extremely difficult to make such a choice 
as will adequately represent them in the limited space of some 360 pages. Naval 
warfare alone is a sufficiently wide subject. Can one form any real picture of the 
naval warfare of the centuries between Queen Anne and the Peace of Amiens from 
some half dozen letters describing three events in the West Indies in Rodney’s 
campaign, a French writer's article on tactics, and the siege of Acre? It can hardly 
be said that one can. 


Every anthologist has necessarily his own views on what is most important : 
he will choose such material as appears to him to afford the best representation of 
the several aspects of his subject. In his choice of papers designed to represent life, 
morals, and character Mr. Tunstall seems to incline towards stressing the more 
brutal and licentious sides. He gives us Pepys’s description of the life at Tangier, 
and two long extracts from the writings of that scurrilous fellow, Ned Ward, pillory- 
ing the Captains and the Midshipmen of the first decade of the XVIIIth century. 
But he does not give the other side in a similar proportion. He does not show that 
there were humane and thoughtful officers, caring greatly for the comfort, well- 
being and interests of the seaman long before Liardet and Glasscock of the XIXth 
century. Undoubtedly, there was brutality, and the “ Jolly Jack Tar” of Dibdin 
and the popular prints of ‘‘ The Sailor Boy’s Return ” do not give a true picture 
of life in the Navy ; but anyone who takes his impressions of the conditions of 
sea life from this ‘‘ Anatomy ”’ will get a false conception if he is given no corrective 
to the accounts of Tangier debauchery and Ned Ward’s scurrilities. One might— 
not without some reason—expect to find something of Nelson: the affection in 
which he was held by officers and men—witness, for instance, the letter of the 
ship’s company of the ‘‘ Theseus ’’ ; but the letters he wrote after the Nile are not 
peculiarly characteristic either of the man or the period, while the extract from an 
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erotic letter to Lady Hamilton seems peculiarly unnecessary, even in relation to 
the influence which absence from women may have had upon the conduct and 
character of the seamen of the past. 


For all these strictures the general public will learn something from this book 
on naval life, and the ‘“‘ Anatomy ’’ will fulfil a very desirable function if it leads 
the man-in-the-street to read deeper into the records of the Navy and thereby to 
realize the part which it has played in the development and security of this country, 
and the part which human nature has played in that development. 


Sea and River Painters of the Netherlands, in the XVIIth Century. By 
Admiral Sir Lionel Preston, K.C.B. (Oxford University Press). {1 Los. 


Admiral Preston is well known to his brother officers as a keen and knowledge- 
able collector of naval pictures, and we may be sure that the compilation of this 
erudite and artistic volume has been a real labour of love. 


It contains reproductions of or references to the work of over a hundred 
Netherland artists, some of whose names are household words in connection with 
sea paintings of the XVIIth century, including pictures of our own naval victories ; 
others, as the author says, deserve to be better known. 


The book is beautifully produced, and can be recommended to all students 
and lovers of marine art. 


A History of the Merchant Navy. By H. Moyse-Bartlett, B.A. (Oxon.). (George 
G. Harrap & Co. Ltd.). 7s. 6d. 


The Sea Services of the country have been much in the “ public eye ’’ of late, 
and with the approach of a new “‘ Merchant Navy Week,” interest in the life and 
work of that Service should increase. It is appropriate, therefore, that a concise 
History of the Merchant Navy should be published just now, and Mr. Moyse- 
Bartlett is to be complimented in getting into less than 300 pages so much of interest 
and information. The author has made a close study of the subject, has served at 
sea in liners and tramp steamers, and is now on the teaching staff of the Nautical 
College, Pangbourne. 


There are, no doubt, many people who would like to undertake the prolonged 
study necessary to absorb the peculiarly unique maritime history of our country, 
but who have not the time, and to these this book will be found adequately suitable. 
It traces the development of the Merchant Navy through exploration, sea-borne 
trade, the progress in naval architecture, and the relations between the Navy 
and the Crown, through three different periods, from the earliest times to 1419, 
from 1419 to 1715, and from 1715 to 1815, while the final chapters deal with the 
evolution of the Merchant Navy and its effect on the men and ships to-day. Practi- 
cally every phase affecting our maritime history is referred to in its chronological 
order, and reference is made to such items as navigational instruments, early sea- 
men’s manuals, training, flags, uniform, lifeboats, and on the commercial side, insur- 
ance and trade routes. 


A few errors have crept in, scarcely avoidable in a work of this scope, and some 
in nautical phraseology, the more surprising since the author has been to sea. The 
book is well illustrated with half-tone plates and numerous drawings in the text. 
The index contains the names of over 250 ships, and for those who wish to go further 
into this interesting and important subject, the comprehensive bibliography will be 
found of great value. 
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MILITARY 


Military Operations: France and Belgium, 1918. (Volume II.,) Compiled 
by Brigadier-General Sir James Edmonds. Maps by Major A. F. Becke. 
(Macmillan). Price: Text, 12s. 6d.; Maps, 5s. 6d. 


The first volume of the Official History for 1918 gave the narrative of events 
from the beginning of the year down to the assumption of the unified command of 
the Allied Forces on 26th March on the Western Front by General Foch. The 
present volume takes the story down to the last day of April, that is to the day when 
Ludendorff gave the order for the Lys offensive to cease. The two volumes together 
thus relate the great attempt of the Germans to smash the British Army, and its 
failure. It would have been better if the two volumes could have appeared simul- 
taneously, especially as Chapter X XV at the close of the present volume really sums 
up the lessons of the entire six weeks’ fighting. The new volume finally shows 
that the Germans were not trying to separate the French and British Armies, as is 
so often stated, but they were putting into effect the plan evolved by Ludendorff’s 
strategic adviser, Colonel Wetzell, to divide the offensive into two “‘ acts,” the latter 
of which fell on the troops in the valley of the Lys. 


The new volume makes it abundantly clear that the very dangerous situation, 
which came to a climax on April 12th, was almost wholly due to the collapse of the 
Portuguese resistance on gth April. In contrast to their failure there stands out 
the magnificent resistance offered by the adjacent 55th Division; the gap left by 
the Portuguese was held for a whole day by the 11th Cyclist Battalion and 1st King 
Edward’s Horse. Unfortunately the troops to the left of the Portuguese were not 
so well prepared for the attack. During the next three days their resistance began 
to crumble, owing to losses and lack of support. Then one by one some divisions, 
hastily reinforced and re-equipped, began to appear, and so the process began of 
“ puttying up the cracks.’’ All this part of the narrative may appear to be a trifle 
tedious, owing to its similarity to the account of the withdrawal of the Fifth Army. 
Then a final attempt was made by the enemy to pinch out the Salient from North and 
South. To the North their failure may be attributed in great part to the resistance 
of the Belgians, to whom full justice is done (April 17th, see p. 342). The British, 
however, were being slowly pressed back towards the ramparts of Ypres itself. 

From 19th to 24th April there was a lull in the fighting. Then the Germans 
made a last bid to break the British front round Ypres. They succeeded in wresting 
Mount Kemmel from the French 28th Division. This loss was serious, and resulted 
in the stubborn fighting round the Scherpenberg, which finally saw the utter ex- 
haustion of the German attack. The story of the loss of Kemmel is well told in the 
History ; it is clear that the French were badly. caught in the act of carrying out 
an attack on their own, and that their faulty dispositions were at the root of the 
whole trouble. 

The narrative, although being, as previously stated, dull in parts, is relieved by 
the narration of some brilliant episodes: such being the German success at Pacaut 
Wood on 12th April—to this an Appendix is devoted ; also the superb resistance 
offered by the 4th Guards Brigade (13th April; see p. 289, etc.). The comments 
are to the point: they are far less of tactical value, than of general interest, as 
they deal very trenchantly with the most difficult problems offered by the higher 
conduct of a war waged by a Coalition ot Allies ; also with those arising out of the 
management of military operations by soldiers and statesmen in combination. The 
chapters bearing on these matters that need study are the opening chapters of 
Volume I, together with the pages dealing with the nomination of General Foch, but 
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even more so the student must read with attention Chapter XXV of the present 
volume. 


The maps are admirably produced by Major Becke, and render it possible to 
read somewhat more cursorily much of the narrative without losing any of its 
more important items. 


The East India Company’s Arsenals and Manufactories. By Brigadier- 
General H. A. Young, C.I.E., C.B.E. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford). 
12s. 6d. 


This series of sketches deals with a subject which has never been handled before, 
and about which there is, even in Army circles, a widespread lack of knowledge. 
Many officers seem to think that the East India Company purchased the bulk of 
their munitions from the British Board of Ordnance, and that this practice still 
obtains to-day. Nothing could be further from the truth. The East India Company 
had their own arsenals under their own officers, and these have developed into 
seven well-equipped factories, from which India obtains guns, gun-carriages, rifles, 
ammunition, vehicles, explosives and accoutrements. The subject, moreover, is 
by no means dull and is one that should appeal to the general reader. 


** Stand To ’’—A Diary of the Trenches 1915-1918. By Captain F. C. Hitch- 
cock, M.C. (Hurst and Blackett), 15s. 


This diary depicts in considerable detail the day-to-day life of an infantry 
battalion on the Western Front. The author belonged to the 2nd Battalion, the 
Leinster Regiment, formerly the 3rd Bombay Europeans of the East India Company 
—a unit with a magnificent fighting reputation. So high did this stand that during 
the Somme battle, 1916, the Leinsters, after losing 22 officers and 565 other ranks 
killed, wounded and missing, were warned to be ready to move in action again, their 
General considering that the morale of the battalion was more than equal to their 
lack of numbers. 

After such a history, it is sad to have to record the disbandment of the Regiment 
in 1922 consequent on the establishment of the Irish Free State. The Old Com- 
trades Association, however, are doing their utmost to keep alive the traditions of 
the regiment in the hope—shared by their British comrades-in-arms—that the day 
will soon dawn for a peace of full co-operation between Britain and Ireland. 


NotE.— Other Reviews are unavoidably held over. 


















































ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 

Raw MATERIALS AND CoLonigs. Information Department Papers, No. 18. 2s. 6d. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs). 

THE FuTURE OF THE LEAGUE OF NaTIONS. 38. 6d. 8vo. (The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs). : 

Is 1r Peace—A Stupy IN ForeIcN Arrarirs. By Graham Hutton. 12s. 6d. 
8vo. (Duckworth). 

BRITISH FoREIGN Poticy, 1815-1933. By W. Edwards. 5s. 8vo. (Methuen 
& Co.). 

THE New PsycHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER. ByH.C. Miller. 6s. 8vo. (Jarrolds). 

FEAR CAME ON Europe. By J.T. Whitaker. tos.6d. 8vo. (Hamish Hamilton). 

THE PERIL FROM THE AIR. By Sir Malcolm Campbell. 1s. 8vo. (Hutchinson 
& Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 

Nava, Miitary AnD AIR Force GuiIDE (SERVICE FUNDS AND INSTITUTIONS). 
7th Edition. Compiled by Captain A. A. Andrews. Is. 3d. 8vo. (Soldiers, 
Sailors and Airmen’s Families Association). 

THE GuN-FOUNDERS OF ENGLAND. By Charles ffoulkes. 21s. 4to. (Cambridge 
University Press). Presented by the Publishers. 

THe CoLoneLt’s Lapy. By Leonora Starr. 7s. 6d. 8vo. (Bell). Presented 
by the Publisher. 

ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND—Vol. V.—1583-1585. By E. M. Tenison. 4to. (At the 
Sign of the Dove with the Griffin, Royal Leamington Spa). Presented by 
Commander J. F. Ruthven, R.N.R. 


Tue LC.S. By Sir Edward Blunt. 8s. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). Presented 
by the Publishers. 

ROAD THROUGH Kurpistan. By A. M. Hamilton, 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & 
Faber). Presented by the Publishers. 

Europe 1n Arms. By Liddell Hart. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 

I FOUND NO Peace. By Webb Miller. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (V. Gollancz). 

Ruopes. By Sarah G. Millin. 5s. 8vo. (Chatto & Windus). 

SHE was A QUEEN. By Maurice Collis. 15s. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). Presented 
by the Publishers. 

THE Man WELLINGTON, THROUGH THE EYES OF THOSE THAT KNEW Him. _ By 
Muriel Wellesley. 18s. 8vo. (Constable & Co.). 

SEA AND RIVER PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Admiral Sir L. Preston. 30s. cr. 8vo. (Oxford University Press). 
Presented by the Publishers. 

War AND INSURANCE. Edited by J. T. Shotwell. 8vo. (Oxford University Press). 

Tue SAAR AND THE FRANCO-GERMAN PROBLEM. By Major B. T. Reynolds. ros. 6d. 
8vo. (Edward Arnold & Co.). Presented by the Author. 

Epwarp VIII—His Lire anp Reicn. By Hector Bolitho. tos. 6d. 8vo. 

(Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
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NAVAL 


A History oF THE MercHant Navy. By H. Moyse-Bartlett. 7s. 6d. 8vo. 
(G. G. Harrap & Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 


LAWRENCE KEARNY—SAILOR Diptomat. By C. S. Alden. 9s. 8vo. (Oxford 
University Press). Presented by the Publishers. 

AN ADMIRAL NEVER ForGeEts. By Vice-AdmiralH.H.Smith. 15s. 8vo. (Seeley, 
Service & Co., Ltd.). 


RUNNING A BiG Suip on “ TEN COMMANDMENTS.” By Captain Rory O’Conor, 
R.N. 6s. 8vo. (Gieves, Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


MILITARY 
ROLLING INTO Action. By Captain D. E. Hickey. 10s. 6d. 8vo (Hutchinson). 


AN ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC JOURNAL OF OCCURRENCES DURING THE LATE 
AMERICAN WAR FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE YEAR 1783. By R. Lamb 
(late Sergeant in the Royal Welch Fusiliers. 8vo. (Wilkinson & Courtney, 
Dublin, 1809). Presented by H. L. Ellis, Esq. 


ItaLy’s Conquest or AByssINIA. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. 172s. 6d. 
8vo. (Thornton Butterworth). Presented by the Publisher. 


“ StanD To ’’—a DIARY OF THE TRENCHES, 1915-1918. By Captain F. C. Hitch- 
cock. 15s. 8vo. (Hurst & Blackett). 


THE FRENCH WaR MAcHINE. By S.C. Davis. 8s. 6d. 8vo. (Allen & Unwin). 
Presented by Lieut.-Colonel H. G. de Watteville. 


BATTLE OF THE MARNE, 8TH—IOTH SEPTEMBER, 1914—TOUR OF THE BATTLEFIELD. 
By Command of the Army Council. 2s. 8vo. (H.M.S.O.). 


THe East Inpia CompaNy’s ARSENALS AND MANUFACTORIES. By Brigadier- 
General H.A. Young. 12s.6d. 8vo. (Clarendon Press, Oxford). Presented 
by the Publisher. 


THE LAST OF THE GENTLEMEN’S Wars. By Major-General J. F. C, Fuller. 12s. 6d. 
8vo. (Faber & Faber). 


THE War OFFICE AT War. By Sir Sam Fay. 18s. 8vo. (Hutchinson & Co.). 


HistoRY OF THE GREAT WAR—MILITARY OPERATIONS FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 
1918, MARCH-APRIL : CONTINUATION OF THE GERMAN OFFENSIVES. Compiled 
by Brigadier-General Sir James E. Edmonds. 12s. 6d. 8vo. Maps and 
Sketches. Compiled by Major A. F. Becke. 5s. 6d. (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


Les ARMEES FRANCAISES DANS LA GRANDE GUERRE , TOME VI.: 2° Volume with 
annexes and maps issued by Ministére dela Guerre. 42s. cr. 8vo. (Imprimerie 
Nationale, Paris). 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


HIsTORY OF THE 5TH BATTALION (PATHANS) 14TH PUNJAB REGIMENT (LATE 40TH 
PatHaNns). By Major R. S. Waters. 8vo. (James Bain, Ltd.). Presented 
by the Publishers. 


The above is substituted for the announcement in the February, 1937, number. 
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GENERAL SIR FELIX ,Reapy, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Chairman 
of the Council), presiding. 





THE SECRETARY (Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N.) read the Notice convening 
the Meeting. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1936 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for the 
year 1936. 

PATRONAGE OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

His Majesty King Edward VIII. was graciously pleased to become Patron 
of the Institution in succession to King George V.; and His Royal Highness 
The Duke of York consented to succeed him as Vice-Patron. 

Soon after the abdication of King Edward VIII., His Majesty King 
George VI. was graciously pleased to intimate that he would be Patron of the 
Institution. 

The Institution has been honoured by the patronage of the Sovereign ever 
since it was founded in the reign of King William IV. 


CORONATION ARRANGEMENTS. 


A Special Committee consisting of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, the Chairman of the Museum and General Purposes Committee, and 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee, has been deputed by the Council to 
make arrangements for members and their friends to witness the Coronation 
Procession on the 12th May, 1937, from the Institution buildings. Particulars 
were published in the Secretary’s Notes in the Journal for November, 1936. 


Visit oF H.R.H. THE DuKE oF GLOUCESTER. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester presided at the inaugural 
meeting of the Allenby Memorial Fund which was held in the Theatre of the 
Institution on the evening of the 27th October, 1936. His Royal Highness 
afterwards visited the Banqueting Hall and signed the visitors’ book. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE oF CONNAUGHT 
A message of congratulation was sent to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, President of the Institution, on the attainment of his 86th birthday, 
for which he was pleased to convey his thanks and appreciation. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

The Institution has suffered a great loss in the death of a very distinguished 
Vice-President, Field Marshal the Viscount Allenby, G. C.B., G.C.M.G. 
G.C.V.O., D.C.L., LL.D., during the past year. He joined the Council in IgI2 
and was their Chairman in 1928. 

He has paid the Institution a signal honour by bequeathing to it his Sword 
of Honour and all his medals and decorations. These have been placed with 
the relics of other of our greatest military commanders in the Banqueting Hall. 

Field-Marshal Sir A. A. Montgomery Massingberd, G.C. B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C.. 
was elected Vice-President to fill this vacancy. 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force the Viscount Trenchard, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D., has been re-elected as Vice-President for a further 
period of office. 

CoUNCIL 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, K.C.B., C.M.G., was elected the Royal 
Air Force member of the Council vice Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B,, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., A.D.C. 

Major-General J. R. M. Minshull-Ford, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was elected to 
the Council to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Colonel C. H. 
Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 

Major-General R. C. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was elected to the Council 
vice General Sir John F. S. D. Coleridge, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., on the latter 
being appointed to a command in India. 

Rear-Admiral B. C. Watson, D.S.O., was elected a naval member of the 
Council to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Vice-Admiral 
B. W. M. Fairbairn, C.B.E. 

The following Members of the Council, having completed three years 
service, retire but offer themselves for re-election, for which they are eligible: 


BE LAAT AIL Np YEN LEH TTR IT LEN AERO aie NS “ 





Royal NAvy 
Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 


RoyvaL NAVAL RESERVE 
Captain Sir David Wilson-Barker, Knt., R.D., R.N.R. 


REGULAR ARMY 
General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
General Sir Felix Ready, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O. 






REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 
Major-General E. K. Squires, D.S.O., M.C., was appointed the War Office 
representative on the Council in succession to Major-General C. P. mnyeretal, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
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Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS 
Field Marshal Sir Cyril J. Deverell, G.C.B., K.B.E., A.D.C., succeeded 
Field Marshal Sir A. A. Montgomery- Massingberd, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., 
on taking up the appointment of Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


General Sir W. M. St. G. Kirke, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., succeeded 
Lieut.-General Sir C. Bonham-Carter, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., on taking up the 
appointment of Director-General of the Territorial Army. 


Air Marshal Sir Arthur M. Longmore, K.C.B., D.S.O., succeeded Major- 
General R. H. Haining, C.B., D.S.O., on taking up the appointment of 
Commandant of the Imperial Defence College. 


Major-General the Viscount Gort, V.C., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., M.C., 
succeeded Major-General C. C. Armitage, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., on taking up 
the appointment of Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The suspension of the Entrance Fee, which was approved at the last 
Anniversary Meeting, has had a most beneficial effect on the. recruitment of 
new members. 


The total number of Members on the roll at the end of 1936 was 5,870, as 
compared with 5,555 in 1935. During the past year 542 Members joined the 
Institution as compared with 207 in 1935. There were 91 withdrawals, as 
compared with 112 in 1935 ; 38 Life Members and 73 Annual Members died, 
and 25 Members were struck off for being two years in arrear with their 
subscriptions. 


The details of Members joining are as follows :—- 


Regular Army a ie r *. “4: .. woe 
Royal Navy .. ig: “te is ge ng “y 79 
Royal Air Force es 3 rs es Ci <6 54 
Indian Army Jt éi $3 A 3 ‘x 45 
Territorial Army ot ou ia i as wi 29 
Royal Marines : < of i o 20 
Dominion and Colonial Forces oh ve si ni 8 
Civilians ; ‘i “s te e - 4 
Royal Naval Reserve i ais et Ps 2 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve I 
Royal Indian Navy I 


This gives a net increase of 315. As the loss of Life Members does not 
affect the financial aspect, the financial gain on the year is 353 as compared with 
5 in 1935. 

When the Entrance Fee was suspended during 1932, the Centenary Year, 
the net increase in membership was 204. The financial gain to the Institution 
in that year was 252. : 


AMENDMENT TO STANDING ORDER 


The Council have made an amendment to the Standing Order Os kon to 
arrangements to view Royal processions (Chapter V., raph 2). 
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not affect the arrangements for the forthcoming Coronation Procession, but 
permits of accommodation in the Banqueting Hall being balloted for on other 
occasions when the Council may consider this advisable, instead of tickets 
being awarded to Members in the order of application as hitherto. It is the 
intention however only to hold a ballot when there is a probability of the number 
of applications being greatly in excess of the places available. 


FINANCE 
The surplus of income over expenditure for 1936 amounts to £349 8s. 4d., 
as against a deficit of {134 18s. 8d. in 1935. 
REcEIPTs.—The following is a comparison of receipts under the principal 
headings :— 


1936 1935 

eter £A516e4. 
Annual Subscriptions = .» 5,533 0 O 5,075 5 6 
Life Subscriptions .. bas cai I22 16 oO 105 I 0 
*Entrance Fees - + ‘e 37 16 o 142 16 0 
Museum Takings ais oF + owe oO 1,445 13 0 
Journal Sales .. : 811 4 10 794 10 6 


* Entrance Fees were suspended as from 3rd March, 1936. 


The increase of Receipts is mainly due to the much greater number of 
Members who have joined during the year, but there is also a noticeable 
improvement in the Museum Takings and Journal Sales. 


EXPENDITURE.—The chief increase in expenditure has been that caused by 
the printing of additional Journals for the large number of new Members. 
Sickness has necessitated the periodical engagement of temporary staff, which 
accounts for the increase of wages. General Rates have been increased by the 
local authority. 

The new contract which has been made with the Westminster Electric 
Supply Corporation has resulted in an appreciable saving in the cost of lighting 
and power current. 


Of the balance of £75 remaining from the Ashburner Legacy, £57 has been 
spent on the restoration of pictures, and £18 has been devoted to the restoration 
and repair of the Trafalgar Model. As a result of the generous bequest by the 
late Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Ashburner of £250, it has been possible to restore all 
the Institution’s best oil paintings, to remount the valuable autograph letters 
exhibited in the Banqueting Hall, and to provide a special case for the new 
Library Catalogue. 

Expenditure on the Trafalgar Model up to the end of the year amounted to 
£43 tos. od. This has been defrayed by the contribution from the Ashburner 
Legacy and a generous subscription of {25 from an anonymous donor. The 
Admiralty have promised a grant of {100 in 1937 towards the completion of 
this work. 


JOURNAL. 


As the JOURNAL constitutes the main benefit received by a large percentage 
of members, it may justly claim to be one of the attractions which has caused 
so great an increase in the numbers who have joined during the past year. 
That its value and popularity have not been confined to Members is shown by 
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the fact that there has been a further rise in outside sales over that recorded 
in the report for 1935. 

It has for long been our policy to keep readers informed of the technical and 
scientific developments which may affect warfare in the future, so far as this 
may be done without divulging confidential matter. Such contributions as 
Major-General Sir H. F. Thuillier’s lecture on ‘‘ Can Methods of Warfare be 
Restricted’’; Colonel W. A. Bristow’s lecture on ‘‘Oil from Coal in War-time’’; 
and the articles on “Aircraft Attacks against Warships”; the ‘“ Employment 


. of Anti-Aircraft Searchlights’; and ‘‘The Bren Light Machine Gun’’ are 


typical of this side of its contents. The internal economy and personal aspects 
of the Services are represented by such lectures as those given by Rear-Admiral 
J. F. Somerville on “The Lower Deck, Past and Present”; by Major-General 
A. P. Wavell on “The Higher Commander’’; and by Air Marshal Sir Cyril L. 
Newall on ‘‘ The Expansion of the Royal Air Force.” 


One of the Journal’s missions is to correct misapprehension or misstate- 
ments about the Services or their commanders which may be given wide 
publicity through the medium of a misinformed Press or contemporary works 
written with bias or, in some cases, with obvious animosity. Such articles as 
z Australia’ s Defences,’”’ by Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond; “ The Reserves at 
Loos,’’ by Brigadier-General Sir J. E. Edmonds, and the long reviews of the 
recent biographies of Haig and Jellicoe, and a new account of the Gallipoli 
Campaign bring professional criticism of the highest order to bear on recent 
publications, which in some cases deserve warm commendation but in others 
call for correction and even condemnation if false information and impressions 
are to be countered within the Services and also in that considerable circle to 
which the JoURNAL now penetrates abroad. 


Important pronouncements of Government policy, of which there have 
been several of late, affecting Imperial Defence have been duly summarized 
and placed on record. The complexities and changes of the International 
Situation are described in concise form which will enable those readers who 
have no time for a day to day study of foreign intelligence to get abreast the 
most important events abroad at least every quarter. 


The Council are indebted to the Naval, General and Air Staffs for their 
most helpful co-operation. The liaison established with the Imperial Defence 
College, the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and the three Staff Colleges 
through the officers commanding those establishments being ex-officio Members 
of the Council is most beneficial to the Editor and his Staff. The JouRNAL is 
also privileged to have the help and guidance of the Military Secretary, India 
Office, in dealing with Service matters connected with that country. The 
thanks of the Institution are also due to those who, during 1936, contributed 
lectures and articles, and letters to the correspondence section. 


LIBRARY. 


The Lending Library must be regarded as being the other attraction, 
besides the JoURNAL, which induces officers employed abroad or out of touch 
with London to join the Institution. It is, as always, of special value to those 
who are studying for promotion examinations or for the Staff College. 


During 1936, one hundred and ninety new volumes were added to the 
Library ; this number does not include additional copies, which had to be 
purchased to meet the ever growing demand. 
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THE MUSEUM. 


The number of visitors who passed the turnstile during 1936 was 42,897 
as compared with 41,382 in 1935. These figures include members of H.M. 
Services and Police in uniform, Scouts, Guides and parties from elementary 
schoois, etc., all of whom are admitted free ; also friends of Members admitted 
by ticket, but not those admitted by members personally through the 
Institution entrance. The latter numbered 805 in 1936 as compared with 
671 in 1935. 

The following is a comparison of “‘ free admittance ’’ figures :— 


_ 1936 1935 
R.U.S.I. Members’ tickets .. at 146 182 
Fighting Services and Police ay 2,535 2,667 
Scouts and Guides... i. l. 476 775 
Schools me ‘ ; 708 793 


The number of visitors who paid for admission in 1936 was 39,032 as 
compared with 36,965 in 1935. The average number of visitors per day when the 
Museum was open was 103. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Crimean Exhibition, reference to which was made in last years Annual 
Report, was replaced in March by a Special Exhibition—‘ Admirals All.”’ 
This included a picture gallery of famous sea commanders and exhibits of 
relics connected with them and their battles since the days of Drake. The In- 
stitution was indebted to the following for loans to this Exhibition: The Earl 
Beatty, for the Orders, Medals, Presentation Sword, and other relics of the late 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet the Earl Beatty; Admiral Sir William Goodenough, 
G.C.B., M.V.0.; Admiral R. A. Hopwood, C.B.; Rear-Admiral St. A. B. 
Wake, C.B.; Colonel R. H. Beadon ; Commander E. A. Ommanney, R.N.; Mr. 
Robert Spence ; Mr. Bernard Gribble ; Mr. G. B. Nicholson ; Mr. A. C. Jackson ; 
and Mr. C. Whitaker for the loan of pictures, models, or relics. 

This Exhibition was succeeded, in time for the Summer holidays, by one 
depicting “‘ Our Air Forces Past and Present.” This illustrated developments 
from the days of the Royal Flying Corps and Royal Naval Air Service, in the 
Great War up to and including the expansion of the Royal Air Force in the 
current year. In addition to the permanent collection of scale models of 
aircraft, the Exhibition included personal relics, medals and portraits of some 
of the most famous V.C. airmen, relics of air encounters, and an extensive 
gallery of photographs. The Institution is specially indebted to The Fairey 
Aviation Co., Messrs. Short Bros., The Bristol Aeroplane Co., Vickers (Aviation), 
Blackburn Engineering Co., and Messrs. Phillips and Powis for the gift of new 
model aircraft, and to No. 43rd Squadron, R.A.F., the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, the Royal Air Force, Felixstowe, No. 2 Flying Training School, 
Central Flying Training School, The School of A.A. Defence—Biggin Hill, 
Sir Albert Ball—Lord Mayor of Nottingham, Mrs. G, Greene, Mrs. Irwin, 
- Mrs. Heyking, Mr. C. E. Martin, Mrs. A. McCudden, Major T. Hawker, Captain 
H. B, Maund, Squadron Leader F. J. W. Mellersh, R.A.F., and Mrs. Corkery 
for loans to the Exhibition. 

NEw EXuIBITs. 


Nava.—The Countess Jellicoe has been good enough to place on loan the 
orders, decorations and presentation sword of the late Admiral of the Fleet 
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Earl Jellicoe. Major A. E. Palmer has presented a fine hull model of H.M.S. 
“ Rose,” 1712, with other small models. New units have been added to 
the collection of miniatures representing the Navy of to-day, which is nearing 
completion. 

The Council are greatly indebted to Mr. Robert Spence for his painstaking 
and expert repairs to the hull model of the “ Royal James ’’ which he has 
saved from rapidly advancing decay and rendered a thing of much beauty and 
historical value. Mr. Spence has been elected an Honorary Life Member of 
the Institution. 

MiLiTary.—H.M. King Edward VIII was graciously pleased to present the 
uniform of the King’s Colonial Regiment worn as Colonel in Chief by King 
George V when Prince of Wales. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught has presented a Spanish uniform and three 
swords, together with two Russian Cavalry swords. 

The Institution has been honoured by the bequest of the late Field Marshal 
Viscount Allenby of all his orders and medals, and his baton. , These, by courtesy 
of Viscountess Allenby, have already been placed in the Banqueting Hall with 
the relics of our greatest military leaders. 

Air.—The Air Ministry has lent the Coxswain’s Log Book of R.A.F. Motor 
Boat A. 191 with the last entry of the late Aircraftsman T. E. Shaw (formerly 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence). 

Acknowledgment has already been made to those firms who have generously 
presented models of aircraft. 

The Institution is also indebted to other donors for seventy further gifts. 


RESTORATION AND REPAIR OF THE TRAFALGAR MODEL. 

The Council have appointed a small expert committee consisting of Admiral 
Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O., as Chairman, Rear-Admiral A. H. 
Taylor, O.B.E., Lieut.-Colonel H. Wyllie, O.B.E., to supervise the repair and 
restoration of the Trafalgar Model. 

It has long been realised that this model, which was specially made for the 
Institution in 1862, was inaccurate in many respects. Since that date, research 
has brought to light much fuller information in regard to the condition and 
positions of the ships at the moment in the action depicted. In the light of 
this, the ship models are being renovated and where necessary altered, and when 
this has been done the lay-out will be corrected. It is hoped that the alterations 
to this most valuable and historic exhibit will be completed before the 
Coronation. 

UNIFORMS, COLOURS, Etc., OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

A committee of experts under the Chairmanship of General Sir Robert 
Whigham, G.C.B., K.C.B., D.S.O., is engaged in compiling a Summary of 
Information on the old uniforms, equipments, standards and colours of the 
British Army. The Colonels of every Regiment have been communicated with 
and, with few exceptions, have agreed to assist and support the project. 

In most cases Regimental representatives have been appointed and some 
useful reports have already been received. A start has been made with the 
compilation of the Summary, copies of which will, in due course, be sent to the 
various units. It is hoped that the work of this committee will assist to 
promote Regimental interest in these matters. The Council of the Society 
fot Army Historical Research are represented on the Committee and are 


co-operating. 
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HUNDRED-AND-SIXTH “ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

The first resolution stands in my name, but before putting it to the Meeting 
it has been the custom in the past for the Chairman to allude briefly to the 
principal events mentioned in the Annual Report, and I should like very 
briefiy to do the same. 

In the first place, it must be a matter for much gratification to all the 
Members of the Institution that, on the threshold of. a new reign, we have 
again been honoured by the Patronage of the Sovereign. Whenever it has 
been. possible we have always enjoyed the privilege of having the Heir to 
the Throne as Vice-Patron; possibly, in some seven years time that may 
again be our privilege ; precedent will not be lacking, for many of our older 
Members will recall the time when a Royal Lady was our Patron: I allude, 
of course, to Her Majesty Queen Victoria to whom we owe the gracious gift 
of the use of the Banqueting Hall. That gift will be specially appreciated at 
the forthcoming Coronation, as it will enable a number of our Members to 
obtain an exceptionally good view of the Procession down Whitehall. The 
ballot for seats was drawn yesterday and notices are being sent to applicants 
as soon as possible. Their names are at present on the notice board in the hall. 

A little nearer the time the Council will send a Loyal Address in the name 
of the Members of the Institution to His Majesty the King. That, I know, will 
meet with your cordial and united approval. 

Before dealing with the business of the Meeting, I must pay a tribute to 
the memory of that very distinguished Vice-President whom we lost last year. 
Field-Marshal Lord Allenby was one of the last of the great Commanders ‘in 
the War, as he was certainly one of the most successful. He showed his keen 
interest in the Institution by two very significant acts: he attended a meeting 
of the Council only nine days before his death, and he bequeathed to us his 
Field-Marshal’s baton and all the military Orders and Decorations bestowed 
on him in honour of his great services ; at the moment, they have a place of 
honour in the special Cavalry Exhibition in the Crypt, and it is as the greatest 
cavalry leader of modern times that his name will go down to posterity: 

We also have to lament the death of Lord Ampthill, a distinguished and 
enthusiastic Member of the Council, who had represented the Militia since 
1920, and who never ceased to work for the revival of that body. 

The Annual Report for 1936, which is in your hands, will, I think, convey 
the impression that we are starting the Coronation year under favourable 
auspices. The very marked increase of: membership is the most satisfactory 
feature of all. If similar progress is maintained during 1937 we shall exceed 
the 6,000 mark for the first time in the Institution’s long career. We have 
started very well this year with over 150 new Members up to date. I hope 
Members will do their best to secure recruits, especially amongst the younger 
Officers, who, it is satisfactory to note, are joining in steadily increasing numbers, 
_ +The Chairman of the Finance Committee, Colonel Abel Smith, and his 
eer org are to be congratulated on such a good Balance Sheet and Revenue 

ccount. 

» Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper and his Journal and Library Committee have 
also rendered a most satisfactory report; It is to them that we have to look 
particularly to provide the main facilities afforded by the Institution to the 
large percentage of Members who are living at a distance from London or 
serving abroad. 
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- Under the chairmanship of Admiral Sir William Goodenough, the Museum 
Committee have been particularly active, and the work which a small sub- 
committee of experts is doing in supervizing the restoration and correction of 
the Trafalgar: Model is of great historic importance. 

I am glad to see that nearly every unit in the Army is co-operating with 
General Sir Robert Whigham and his Committee in their researches into those 
old uniforms, colours, standards, and equipment which are so closely associated 
with the histories and traditions of our regiments. In this side of our activities 
we are co-operating closely with the Society for Army Historical Research. 

Now, if we turn to the printed Report, I think it will be convenient to take 
each section in turn. Pages 1 to 3 contain a record of facts, and, I think, call 
for no further comment. 

Colonel Abel Smith, Chairman of the Finance Committee, is present and 
is prepared to answer any questions on their part of the Report. (No questions 
were asked.) 

The next section deals with the JouRNAL and Library ; Admiral Sir Reginald 
Tupper is prepared to deal with any questions. (No questions were asked.) 

On the third and last section—the Museum to the end, Admiral Sir William 
Goodenough is prepared to do the same. (No questions were asked.) 

As nobody wishes to make any remarks or comments about the Report, I 
will put the first resolution to the meeting—“ that the Report and Accounts 
as circulated be taken as read and adopted.”’ 

CoLONEL ABEL SMITH (Chairman of the Finance Committee) seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS 


LievuT.-CoLonEL A. H. Burne, D.S.O., R.F.A., proposed “ That. Messrs. 
Barton, Mayhew & Company be re-elected Auditors for the ensuing year at a 
fee of fifty guineas.” 

CAPTAIN G. H; Moore seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


ALTERATION OF A BYE-LAW. 


Tue CHarRMAN: The third resolution stands in my name, and before I 
put it to you it might be as well if I read the bye-law which we propose to 
amend ; at present it reads as follows: ‘‘ The Council shall be a representative 
one, and the elected Members shall be as follows: Naval Members seven, to 
include four representatives of the Royal Navy and one each of the Royal 
Marines, the Royal Naval Reserve, and the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve ; 
Military Members thirteen, to include seven representing the Regular Army, 
one representing the Militia, four representing the Territorial Army, and one 
the Indian Army—the Military Members should, as far as possible, be repre- 
séntative of the various Arms; Air Force Members one.” I do not think it 
needs very much explanation from me to show that that distribution of Members 
is very uneven as far as the three Services are concerned, and therefore the 
proposal which we put before you is that the following amendment to Bye-Law, 
Chapter III, paragraph 2 (a), which has been posted in the Reading Room, 
be adopted: “ The Council shall be a representative one, and the elected 
Members shall be as follows: Naval Members seven . . .; Military Members 
twelve, to include six representing the Regular Army . . .; Air Force Members 
two.’’ I move this amendment to our Bye-Laws. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL A. H. Taytor, O.B.E., seconded the Resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The following have been nominated for re-election to the 


Council :— 
RoyaL Navy (1 vacancy). 
Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 


RoyaL NAVAL RESERVE (I vacancy). 
Captain Sir David Wilson-Barker, Knt., R.D., R.N.R. 


REGULAR ARMY (2 vacaticies). 
General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
General Sir Felix Ready, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The nominees were unanimously elected. 


THE GOLD MEDAL ESSAY COMPETITION, 1936. 
Tue SECRETARY announced that the Gold Medal and First Trench Gascoigne 
Prize for 1936 had been awarded by the Council to Wing Commander J. C. 
Slessor, M.C., R.A.F. He was abroad and therefore unable to attend the 
meeting. 
The Second Trench Gascoigne Prize had been won by Lieut.-Colonel G. C. 
Shaw, R.A.O.C., who was present. Colonel Shaw had won the Second Prize 


in 1930. 






thanks to the retiring Chairman for his services during the year, and that was 
generally followed by eulogistic remarks which placed on record the value of 


which the Chairman was not a retiring Chairman, as Sir Felix Ready had 
consented, at the request of the Council, to remain Chairman of the Council 
for another year—the Coronation year—it was quite unnecessary for him, after 
the Chairman had been paid that compliment, to make the remarks which 
otherwise he would have had pleasure in making. 


seconded, and the vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


and seconder particularly. As it is your wish that I should continue for another 
year, I am very pleased to do so, and I can only say that the onerous duties 
which fall on the Chairman of this Council are made very much easier than 
they otherwise would be by hawing such an efficient Secretary and such a very 
capable staff serving under him. (Cheers). 


The subject of the Essay was: “ Tactical and administrative movements 
in modern armies have been radically affected by the introduction of the internal 
combustion engine. Discuss the possibilities of its use in the British Army in 
assisting to overcome the strength of modern defence and in countering the 
increasing threat of air action.”’ 

THE CHAIRMAN then made the presentation to Colonel Shaw, amid cheers. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 
ADMIRAL THE EARL OF CoRK AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., said it was 
usual at the Annual General Meeting for a resolution to be proposed returning 
















the retiring Chairman’s services; but in the happy condition of to-day, in 

















ArR MarsHAL Sir ARTHUR M. Loncmore, K.C.B., D.S.O., formally 






Te CHAIRMAN : Thank you very much, Gentlemen. I thank the-proposer 











The proceedings then terminated. 
Printed by J. J. Ketter & Co., Lrp., Marshalsea Press, Southwark, S.E.1 
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Regimental Colours, w 
enty Potter & Co. 
Drum-Major’s Sashes, 36/38, WEST STREET, 
Etc. CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


London 








BRIAN GORE-BOOTH Literary Agent 


Specialises in handling the literary output of retired and serving 
officers. Memoirs, Autobiography, Fiction and Articles welcomed. 
Detailed description of services upon application. 
Consultations by appointment. 


*Phone: Holborn 1654. 51-52 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 














LECTURES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COURSES OF LECTURES IN MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Courses of lectures in Military subjects, available for the Territorial Army, including 
Officer Producing Units, Officers Training Corps and Cadet Corps, are held at convenient 
evening hours and very moderate fees. 

The Academic Diploma Course, of 2 years’ duration with d lectures per week, is suitable 
for those possessing some military service and experience and also for those desirous of 
receiving training to qualify them for employment on the Staff of Territorial Army 
formations. : 

The Intermediate Course, of 1 year’s duration with 1 lecture per week, is suitable for 
the more junior officers and other members as it provides a thorough foundation for their 
future tary studies. 

Both courses begin early in October, 1937, and full details can be obtained on application 
to the Academic Registrar, University of London, W.C.1. 

















THE GUN-FOUNDERS OF ENGLAND 
By C. FFOULKES 
With a Preface by LORD COTTESLOE 
15 plates, 38 illustrations§ 215. net 


Dr ffoulkes, the Master of Armouries at the Tower, 
desctibes processes of manufacture, in iron and bronze, 
and the types of guns, from 1450 to 1800, and follows 
with accounts of the important foundries and a list 
of all known foundries of England and the Continent. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


























DIVING APPARATUS 


of every description 


DAVIS SUBMARINE ESCAPE APPARATUS 


SUBMERSIBLE DECOMPRESSION CHAMBERS 
BREATHING APPARATUS 


of all types for use in poisonous atmospheres 


GAS MASKS 
for Naval, Military, Civilian and Industrial purposes 


OXYGEN RESUSCITATING APPARATUS 
for the apparently drowned or asphyxiated 


OXYGEN APPARATUS FOR AIRMEN 
flying at great altitudes 


HALDANE-DAVIS HIGH ALTITUDE APPARATUS 
used by Flight-Lieutenant Swain in high altitude record 


OXYGEN APPARATUS 
as used by Mount Everest Climbers 


SIEBE, GORMAN & CO., Ltd. 


187 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.!. 
Telegrams: “‘Siebe, Lamb, London _—— Telephone: WATerloo 6071 (3 lines) 











THE TRAINING SHIP 


“ARETHUSA” 
URGENTLY NEEDS FUNDS 


TO ASSIST IN THE GREAT WORK OF 
TRAINING POOR BOYS FOR THE 
ROYAL NAVY AND MERCHANT NAVY. 


-Poor boys of good character are taken 
and trained for a life at sea and enter 
either the Royal Navy or Merchant Navy. 
Please send a donation to help this work 
of training poor boys for the Sea Services. 
Your donation will be thankfully received by - 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
| 164, SHAPTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





President : H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, 
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